











MAURICE MAERTERLINCK: 


By ArcHIBALD Hi 


i le CLOSING half of the nine- 

teenth century exhibits no marvel- 
ous and immutable fixations in the sphere 
of consciousness : like all the other epochs, 
it has been a period of flux and reflux, of 
ebb and flow, of mutation and transmu- 
tation. Any well-marked devolution in 
the forms of literary art, in the ethical and 
philosophical expressions of human con- 
s( jousness, has been ckecked by counter 
currents, setting contrariwise, towards 
light, freedom, spirituality, truth. 

The keen psychologist, with his subtile 
analysis of the mind, the intellect, and 
the human heart in all its intricate and 
devious workings, first held the world’s 
gaze for a space: his day is not yet done. 
He was succeeded by the Naturalist, the 


bestial image-breaker intent upon the 
uglification of humanity—bare of arm, 


merciless knife in hand, waiting to dissect 
with surgical precision his human victim. 
Then came the dilettante poco-curantists, 
the Japanese-like Impressionists, repro- 
ducing with pastel effects of elusive sig- 
nificance the outermost and salient details 
of life, with their suggestions of depths 


and abysms of thought and feeling. Here 
was change in literary art ideals: but was 
it a progression or a retrogression ¢ Real- 


ism was followed by its bastard progeny, 
Naturalism, to be followed in its turn by 


Realism’s remotest of artistic 
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NDERSON, 
Impressionism. Psychology is replaced 
by physiology, and subsequently by pho- 
tography ; there is devolution here, and 
the devolution is from the actual to the 
artificial 

Just as, in the physical world, to every 


mind, body, integument. 


action corresponds a reaction, so may we 
seek the law of tidal ebb and flow in the 
sphere of literary phenomena. Edmond 
France with romance 
Forthwith the French 
world forsook Ibsenism and crowned him 
Stephen Phil- 
lips in England, a shining apparition in a 


Rostand arose in 
as his watchword. 


with the laurels of genius. 


gray world of naturalism, only accentu- 
ated the swing of the pendulum away 
from the pseudo-social and fundamentally 
prevaricative drama of Pinero. A gen- 
eration sated with honeyed sentiment, 
flabby opinions and pointless pruriency, 
sits up with renewed vigor to listen to the 
provocative quips, the merciless wit, the 
sovereign satire, of Bernard Shaw. Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck, at the very crest of the 
wave of reaction, marks the return from 
the coarse and the artificial to the spiritual 
and the true. He turns from the realism 
of Hauptmann and Sudermann to the 
mysticism of Marcus Aurelius, Ruys- 
broeck, Novalis, and Thomas 4 Kempis; 
from the naturalism of Zola and D’An- 
nunzio to the supernaturalism of Guy de 





















116 Maurice Maeterlinck : 
Individualism is the most resonant note 
in the symphony of modern thought; and 
individualism and reaction in philosophy 
rang out the dying years of the last cent- 
ury. ‘To-day the three names that are 
emblazoned on the oriflamme of Revolt 
are Friedrich Nietzsche, Henrik Ibsen 
and Maurice Maeterlinck. Their su- 
preme distinction is modernity—in art, 
in vitality of thought, in form of expres- 
sion. Each in his particular sphere, they 
represent what Nietzsche has called the 
link between Man and Superman, be- 
tween Man as he is and Man as they 
would have him to be. Under their di- 
verse guidance man may be enabled to 
“rise above himself to himself and cloud- 
lessly to smile.” They represent the 
restless, throbbing, unquiet spirit of the 
age. If they stand forth for anything, it 
is as apostles of regeneration—the phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual regeneration of 
the individual. Individualism, enfran- 
chisement, freedom, is the message they 
are bringing to the world to aid the in- 
dividual in his struggle towards a more 
perfect and ideal type. Each one soars 
over the most novel spheres of thought, 
truth’s red torch aflame within his brain. 
It is by that ruddy and clarifying light 
that we shall see our way clearly. Hein- 
rich the Bell Founder, Stockmann, Monna 
Vanna, and Zarathustra mutely attest 
humanity’s struggle towards the light. 
Advancing strikingly distinct 
paths and unique each in his view of life, 
nevertheless these three men—Nietzsche, 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck—in reality are fol- 
lowing radiating lines which converge 
towards some far distant point. They 
follow the so-called parallel lines of human 
endeavor which are said to meet at some 
Utopian infinity. In his millennial phil- 
osophy of the Uebermensch, the late Fried- 


£ r 
along 


rich Nietzsche—poet, philosopher and 
prophet—symbolizes the reaction of dyna- 


mism from the mechanism of Darwin, of 
radiant individualism from the self-effac- 
ing altruism of Tolstoi, of aristrocratic 
anarchy against the levelism of the age. 
The divinity of Nietzsche’s rhapsody is 
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not a subject for Bertillon or Lombroso, 
but the “ roaming, blond animal,” created 
through the felicitous conjunction of 
man’s cunning and Nature’s process. 
The physical development of the individ- 
ual, his supreme exaltation, the cultiva- 
tion of the most strenuous physical type 
thus spake Zarathustra. 

With dauntless front, Henrik Ibsen 
flung his bold defiance in the teeth of 
modern society in his dramas of revolt. 
That trenchant sentence, “'The Majority 
is always wrong,” seems to sum up his 
message to humanity. He has taught 
the final efficacy and supremacy of Will; 
but with marvelous sanity, his doctrine 
involves the salutary concession that 
“submission is the base of perfection.” 
He stands out, in grim aloofness, as the 
soul’s captain, the apostle of individual 
freedom—freedom of choice, freedom to 
live one’s own life, freedom from the false 
conventions and trammels of society. He 
has etched his own personality into the 
century's page with the corrosive acid of 
his mordant irony. 


Maurice Maeterlinck—poet, mystic, 
transcendentalist—comes with gentle 


words of wise and aspiring sincerity to 
impress upon the world the belief that the 
development and disclosure of the human 
soul is the ultimate aim and goal of ex- 
istence. Marking the spiritual reaction 
from Zolaism, with all its blatant bestial- 
ity, he seeks to realize the infinite, to know 
the unknowable, to express the inexpress- 
ible. “Oh, that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt!” is his eternal prayer. He 
is individualistic in the sense that he is 
unique and essentially modern, not ex- 
plainable as a product of the age, but 
rather as a reactionary, hostile to all its 
materialistic tendencies. He heralds the 
dawn of a spiritual renascence. 


I. 


| Maeterlinck’s first little volume of 
lyrics, Serres Chaudes, expressive of his 
initial manner, most completely identifies 


him with that band of poets and mystics_ 
in France known as the Symbolists. 
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Maurice Maeterlinck : 


‘There is no greater mistake than that of 
supposing that the wide hearing he has 
gained is attributable to the peculiar ec- 
centricities of his style. the novelties in 
literary form he has employed, or the 
seeming inanities and solemn mystifica- 
tions of his poetry. At first there was 
about him a trace of the fumisterie, that 
air of solemn shamming which has helped 
to make the Parisian “Cymbalists,” as 
Verlaine loved to call them, a jest and a 
mockery. Perhaps ‘he first caught the 
most obvious tricks of his style, those very 
idiosyncrasies his own fine instinct has 
since taught him to discard, from the 
school of Mallarmé, Vielé-Griffin§ and 
De Regnier. Yet the Ollendorfian pue- 
rilities, the reiterant ejaculations, the 
hyperethereal imaginings of the Symbol- 
ist manner, are the symptoms of a tenta- 
tive talent, not of an authoritative art. 
Symbolism—the casting of the imma- 
terial thought into the material mould of 
speech, to use the word in a broad con- 
notation—marks the correspondence be- 
tween the outward visible sign and the 
inward spiritual idea. One must 
tinguish with the greatest care between 
the Symbolism of the French school and 
that of Ibsen, of Hauptmann, or of D’- 
Annunzio. The point of departure for 
the art of the French Symbolists was the 
effort, by tricks of sound and rhythm, of 


dis- 


figure and image, by allusion and sug- 
gestion, to cast a langorous spell over the 
reader, evoking rare and fleeting emotions, 
producing strange and indefinable im- 
As Henri de Regnier expresses 
it: It is the function of the poet to express 
He realizes that his 
beautiful. He would convey 
them to the reader as they are. It is then 
that the power of common speech forces 
him to place known words in uncommon 
sequence or to resurrect an archaism that 
his idea may be better expressed. He is 
in no sense an analyst of the emotions but 
an artist, pure and simple: his function 
is not with life and nature, but with the 
imagination.”” A symbolist in this sense 
is an artist who finds the words at his 


pressions. 


his own emotions. 


ideas are 
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command inadequate clearly to express 
his emotions, and is therefore compelled 
to employ words as symbols, deeply sug- 
gestive in their meaning. It is apparent 
that, with the symbolists, the simplest 
words, the homeliest figures, may take on 
untold significance. The poetry of the 
symbolists is characterized by peculiar, 
haunting and elusive beauty and destined 
for the profoundest suggestiveness: but 
quite too often, it must be confessed, con- 
veying no meaning at all to anyone save 
to the initiated devotee. 

To compare Maeterlinck’s early poems 
with the “unrhymed, rhythmic 
prose” of Walt. Whitman is to make a 
perfectly obvious and yet at the same time 
perfectly irrelevant criticism. While both 
are disjointed, formless, enumerative, 
Maeterlinck’s every line is charged with 


loose 


a certain vague significance, suggestive 
of subtile and ever subtler possibilities of 
interest. There is something in it of the 
dim and haunting fancies of Poe, of the 
puerile vaporings of Arthur Rimbaud. 
Take a passage from Serres Chaudes like 
the following: 
**O hothouse in the midst of the torests! 

And your doors shut forever! 

And all that there is under your dome, 

And under my soul in your likeness! 

‘The thoughts of a princess an-hungered, 

The weariness of a sailor in the wilderness, 

Brazen music at the windows of incurables.”’ 

Is this pompous mystification or pro- 

found poetry? Is it sense’ As Bernard 
Shaw would say: “Is it right, is it proper, 
is it decent?” And yet the morbid mind 
of the isolated child of modernity sighs 
and frets through it all: he is excluded 
by very reason of his supersensitive, ex- 
otic, orchidaceous soul from spontaneous 


and untrammeled communication with 
nature. Witness the poignant image of 


the princess, born in affluence and bred 
in the lap of luxury, suffering the unim- 
agined pangs of hunger. ‘The isolation 
and hopeless sense of desertion are ac- 
centuated by the figure of the sailor, 
longing for the cool waves and bracing 
salt breeze of health, as he wanders with 
parched throat over the hot sand of the 



































































































118 Maurice Maeterlinck : 

What 
what more laconically modern symbol 
than that of the military band passing 
under the windows of a hospital for in- 
curables! Lonely souls, 
world-weariness, 


endless desert. more eloquent, 


obsessed with 
harassed with morbid 
self-distrust and uncertain of a goal; these 
are sketchily bodied forth with the ruth- 
less, the mystifying laconism of the Flem- 
ish mystic. 

As an illustration of the beauty and 
finish and simplicity of Maeterlinck’s art 
as a poet, at its highest and least symbol- 
ical pitch, may be cited Richard Hovey’s 
translation of Maeterlinck’s unnamed 
poem: 


“ And if some day he come back, 

What shall he be told ? 

Tell him that I waited, 
‘Till my heart was cold. 

And if he ask me vet again, 
Not recognizing me ? 

Speak him fair and sisterly, 
His heart breaks maybe. 

And if he asks me where you are, 
What shall I reply ? 

Give him my golden ring, 
And make no reply 

And if he should ask me 
Why the hall is left deserted ¢ 

Show him the unlit lamp, 
And point to the open gate. 


And if he should ask me 
How you fell aslee p? 
‘Tell him that I smiled, 
For fear lest he should weep.” 


M. Maeterlinck owes his great reputa 
tion, not to faddism, to decadentism, or 
to symbolism. He is admired because he 
is the sincerest of literary artists, because 
he is ever striving for that Truth which is 
Beauty the 


called “da grace suprene litteraire.” 


Baudelaire 
His 


poetry, even when vaguest and most mys 


beauty which 


terious in its strangely symbolic vesture, 
leaves always upon the mind, or rather 
upon the senses, an ineffaceable impres 
He 
cannot be said to have created any great, 
distinctive or strikingly modern form of 
prose writing. Still his 
gentle simplicity, a quiet impressiveness, 


sion of peculiar and unusual beauty. 


prose wears a 
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and a pensive appeal that charms on 
when the fulminations of the blatant 
rhetorician, the vaporings of the phantas 
magoric imagination, tire the senses, or 
the polished periods of the faultless pro- 
sateur leave one cold and unmoved. Such 
i a book 
that may truly be called noble—marks a 
distinct epoch in spiritual and cosmic 
evolution. ‘The calm philosophy of Mar 
cus Aurelius: 


a book as Wisdom and Destiny 


the longings after the In- 
finite, if haply they may find it, of the 
fourteenth century mystics, Ruysbroeck 
the Admirable and the gentle Novalis: 
the transcendentalism of the Greek spirit 
in our own literature, Emerson: the * se 
the realm 
revelation of the Ibsen of The Lady from 
the Sea The Master-Builder; the 


brooding mysticism of the Shakespeare 


ond sphere,” of unconscious 


and 


of IZamlet—these and other inspiring in 
fluences mingle with and color Maeter- 
linck’s own conception of la vie intérie ure. 
If, in Maeterlinck’s interpretation of the 
world-riddle, there is one charm more 
fascinating than another, it is his disin- 
terested truth. He is 
didactic, never even definitive in any ulti- 
mate Quite often he is actually 


found contradicting himself, consciously 


search for never 


selise. 


doing so, in the hope of retracing his steps 
a little way, aided by the faint glimmer of 
until he enter once more 
His books 
show that, in a sense rightly understood, 


some new lieht, 
the straight path to his goal. 


he is a scientific worker, difficult as this 
is to the 


insecurity of 


reconcile with vagueness and 


groping his mysticism. 


M. Mae- 


modern 


of his books, 
the 
theories of auto-suggestion, hypnotism, 
telepathy, 


From the evide ree 


terlinck has studied most 


psve hology, and psychic phe- 
nomena. No reader of The Life of thee 
Bee can doubt that M. Maeterlinck is a 
scientific worker, although this exquisite 
social history is the work of an artist and 
His 


evl- 


a littérateur as well as of a scientist. 


works poetry, prose, drama—all 


dence his close study and deep compre- 


hension of modern scientific theories, 


especially of a psychic or psychologic 
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character, and these works evidence it 
concretely and suggestively, but more 
often by mere implication. 

It would be a serious mistake to im- 
agine M. Maeterlinck to be the mere 
mouthpiece of the mystics of other vears. 
It is not to be doubted that his mysticism 
is based upon a long and loving acquaint- 
ance with the greatest my stics of the past. 
‘To find standards of comparison for a 
phenomenon like the rare mind of this 
new century mystic, we have to seek, not 


A com- 
parison of ML, Maeterlinck’s philosophy 


in our own, but in another age. 


with that of the mystics of the past shows 
similarity in fundamentals to exist be- 
But to say that M. Maeter- 
linck follows Ruysbroeck here or Novalis 


tween them. 


there, is not an easy matter: with other 
mystics MI. Maeterlinck has in common 
only mysticism. The point of vantage 
from which he views the world, the eyes 
the transmuting 
mind, areallhisown. Nor has he studied 
that of the body, the 
organism, that of the mind, the intelli- 


with which he sees it, 
modern science 


gence, that of the soul, the emotions 
only to be thrown back upon himself in 
disappointment, disillusionment and de- 
spair. Rather, as someone has recently 
said:* There is evidence that his mivsti ism 
is not so much a refuge from the tyranny 
of scientific naturalism as the deliberate 
choice of a man who finds in it confirma 
lons of countless hopes and = suspicions 
science herself raised within him.” 


111. 


It is the fundamental faith of M. Maet- 
erlinck that the theater of to day needs 
reorganization and reformation in order 
to conform to the subtler demands of the 
higher and more comple X life of our epoch. 
The theater, he affirms, has for its su- 
preme mission the revelation of infinity, 
and of the grandeur as well as the secret 
He would have a theater 
in accordance with modern psychic de- 


beauty ot life. 


mmands, giving a revelation of what the 
Parisian mystic Schuré calls the abimes 


and projonde urs of the soul. 


Ca rlyle also 
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pleaded for a recognition of what he called 
in his own speech the Eternities and the 
Immensities. M. Maeterlinck 
bring the inner life of the soul closer to 
us; he would push the actors farther off. 
Thus he regrets that he has ever seen 
Hamlet performed on the stage, since it 


would 


robbed him of his own conception of its 
my stic significance. ‘The actor, the spec- 
ter of an actor, dethroned his own image 
of the real Hamlet. From the printed 
page starts forth the old Hamlet of his 
dreams never again 

His great regret is for the loss of the 
* Second sphere,” that subconscious realm 
where soul speaks to soul without the 
intermediary of words He hails the 
coming of the Renascence of Wonder. the 
mystic epoch when men shall penetrate 
deep into the soil of their subliminal 
Phillips 
Brooks once said, “stands off and looks 
at itself ”’—that age M. Maeterlinck her- 
Ibsen, too, has dream- 


selves. That age which, as 


alds and summons. 
ed of this dawning day: Julian perhaps 
in the end caught some faint prevision 
of the “third kingdom.” 

Silence is the pall that hangs over the 
earlier plavs of M. Maeterlinck: the char 
acters themselves are quiescent and im- 
mobile. It is only in silence that we can 
really know each other—in the fugitive 
look, the 


hand-« lasp. 


chance meeting, the sudden 

Only in such moments do 
we truly come to know anvthing that Is 
worth knowing. Half conscious of his 
deep-rooted faith in the meaning of pre 
sentiments, the significance of sub-con 
scious revelations, M. Maeterlinck wrote 
a number of plays surcharged with the 
impalpable and imponderable weight of 
pathos and “'The 
of these little plays,” he once 


groping These rT nee 
kevnote 
wrote, “is dread of the unknown that 
surrounds us. I, or rather some obscure 
poetical feeling within me (for with the 
sincerest of the poets a division must often 
be made between the instinctive feeling 
of their art and the thoughts of their real 
life), seemed to believe in a sper ies of 


monstrous, invisible, fatal power that 
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gave heed to our every action, and was 
hostile to our smile, to our life, to our 
peace and our love. Its intentions could 
not be divined, but the spirit of the drama 
assumed them to be malevolent always. 
In its essence, perhaps, this power was 
just, but only in anger; and it exercised 
justice in a manner so crooked, so secret, 
so sluggish and remote, that its punish- 
ments—for rewards there were never— 
took the semblance of inexplicable, arbi- 
trary acts of fate. We had then more or 
less the idea of the God of the Christians, 
blent with that of fatality of old, lurking 
in nature’s impenetrable twilight, whence 
it eagerly watched, contested, and sad- 
dened the projects, the feelings, the 
thoughts, and the happiness of man.” 

In those early plays the interest hangs 
upon the passage rather than upon the 
victim of fatality; our grief is not excited 
by the tragedy: we shudder with wide- 
eyed horror at the argument of the in- 
visible, the evidence of things not seen. 
By the intuitive apprehensions of the 
soul, its instinctive groping for elective 
affinities, and the incomprehensible, dis- 
quieting movements in nature in sym- 
pathetic attune with dark forebodings of 
dumb, shadowy events—by these means 
M. Maeterlinck made us aware of the 
adumbration, the gradual approach, and 
ultimate presence of the mysterious forces 
of Fate, ‘Terror, and Death. He objecti- 
fied and concretized for us those moments 
of life 

“When . a a 

. . . in some nimble interchange of thought 
The silence enters and the talkers stare.” 
The unnamed presence was always Death 
—Death the Intruder. In “L’Intruse” 
we waited with tense expectancy and 
strained senses for his coming; in “ Inté- 
rieure ” we accompanied him to the scene 
of the eternal tragedy; in “* Les Aveugles” 
we awaken with a start to find Death in 
our very midst. ‘Terror lurks behind a 
half-closed door, and all the poignant 
mystery of the universe seems embodied 
in the figures of seven princesses sleeping 
in a dim castle beside the sounding sea. 
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There was no escape from the obsession 
of some dire, inexpressibly dreadful un- 
known presence. “This unknown,” M. 
Maeterlinck himself has said, “would 
most frequently appear in the shape of 
death. ‘The presence of death—infinite, 
menacing, forever treacherously active- 
filled every interstice of the poem. ‘The 
problem of existence was answered only 
by the enigma of annihilation. And it 
was a callous, inexorable death; blind, 
and groping its mysterious way with only 
chance to guide it; laying its hands pre- 
ferentially on the youngest and the least 
unhappy, for that those held themselves 
less motionless than others, and that every 
too sudden movement in the night ar- 
rested its attention. And round it were 
only poor, little, trembling, elementary 
creatures, who shivered for an instant 
and wept, on the brink of a gulf; and 
their words and their tears had import- 
ance only from the fact that each word 
they spoke and each tear they shed fell 
into this gulf, and resounded therein so 
strangely at times as to lead one to think 
that the gulf must be vast if tear or word, 
as it fell, could send forth so confused 
and muffled a sound.” 

A time came in M. Maeterlinck’s career 
when he recognized the morbidity and 
unhealthiness of such a view of life, and 
realized that, in the transition, he had 
come out on the other side of good and 
evil. This conception of life may be 
truth, he grants, but it is “one of those 
profound but sterile truths which the 
poet may salute as he passes on his way”; 
with it he should not abide. It is perhaps 
this early conception which led him to 
avow that he had written these plays for 
a theater of marionettes. The characters 
all silently and unresistingly do the bid- 


ding of some unseen, unknown power. 
Duse said of Maeterlinck: “He gives you 
only figures in a mist—children and spir- 
its.” Even that “savage little legend” 
of the misfortunes of Maleine, M. Maeter- 
linck’s first play, with all its violence, 
lust, bloodshed, tears and terror, is over- 
brooded by haunting and inexpressible 
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misery. With fatal exaggeration, Octave 
Mirabeau wrote* of this play: “WM. Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck nous a donné Tleuvre la 
plus géniale de ce temps, et la plus extraordi- 
naire et la plus naive aussi, comparable 
et—oserai-je le dire ? super ure en beauté 
ace quil ya de plus beau dans Shakes- 
peare. ... plus tragique que Macheth, 
plus extraordinaire en pensée que Hamlet.” 
Plus, plus, and again plus. Bernard 
Shaw delightedly accused even the pre- 
cise and careful Archer of conferring the 
“ Order of the Swan” (the Swan of Avon) 
upon Maeterlinck. There are many sug- 
gestions of Shakespearean characters in 
this little play—Hamlet, Ophelia, Juliet, 
Lear, the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, and 
Lady Macbeth; one rather feels, how- 
ever, that M. Maeterlinck is not the 
“Belgian Shakespeare,” but a rather 
morbid and immature young man, re- 
interpreting and rehandling the plots and 
personages of the master-poet, in order 
to express himself and his faith in terms 
of the psychic chirography of to-day. 
Maleine is full of the unnamed terrors of 
the Poe of The House o} Usher, of ghost- 
haunted regions, of dark, pestilential 
tarns—the Poe of Ulalume and The 
Haunted Palace. Wt is not until M. 
Maeterlinck’s second, or rather third, 
period, is reached that his theories find 
plausibly human concretizations. 

In Pelléas and Mélisande we have a 
play of conventional plot—a modern re- 
vision of the Da Rimini story of Dante 
vet in Maeterlinck’s play there is no such 
thing as couleur locale, no trace of Italy, 
for example, no suggestion of the thir- 
teenth century. So distant is the mileu, 
so fanciful is the setting—a pathetic love- 
story projected against a gloomy back- 
ground of old, forgotten castles—that we 
might almost think of it as taking place 
out of space and time. It is typical of 
the plays of this period, peopled with 
princes and princesses from No-Man’s 
Land, named after the characters in the 
Morte d’ Arthur, striking stained-glass 
* Paris Figaro, August 24, 1890. 
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attitudes of pre-Raphaelite grace; old 
men, symbolic of experience, wisdom, 
abstract justice; blind beggars, intoning 
the song of the world-malady; little wise 
children, whose instinctive divination 
gives new veracity to the words ex oris 
... There are castles in the 
depths of haunted forests, fountains play- 
ing softly in the misty moonshine of secret 


infantiu m. 


gardens, where errant princesses lose their 
golden crowns in magic pools, or their 
wedding-rings in caverns echoing with 
the murmur of the sea. These are pict- 
ures in which may faintly be traced the 
lineaments of humanity; but the figures 
are dim and confused, more abstract than 
vital. In Pelléas and Mélisande the ac- 
cent is everywhere raised from off the 
human characters and the stress thrown 
upon forces of a supersensible dream- 
land, beyond the frontier of the natural. 
Throughout every scene, in almost every 
speech, there lurks a hidden meaning, 
so suggestive, so elusive, so profound, that 
the unembodied forces of another world 
seem to adumbrate and control the des- 
tinies of humanity. Mélisande is a child- 
princess, wedded through no will of her 
own to the gaunt, rugged, silent Golaud. 
As soon as Mélisande and the young and 
handsome Pelléas, Golaud’s half-brother, 
meet, their mutual insight tells them that 
they are destined for each other. Strug- 
gle as they will against fate, its coils are 
too strong fer them and they succumb to 
the inevitable call of soul to soul. 
Through the littlhe Yniold, his son by a 
former marriage, Golaud learns of Méli- 
sande’s infidelity, surprises the lovers in 
each other’s arms, strikes Pelléas dead, 
and gives Mélisande a mortal wound. 
Throughout the whole play — there 
breathes an atmosphere of the most pro- 
found symbolism. Even the simplest 
acts, the merest words of all the charac- 
ters, are charged and freighted with sym- 
bolic meaning. The beautiful balcony 
episode, suggestive as it may be of Romeo 
and Juliet and Cyrano de Bergerac, is not 
only cast in exquisite poetic form, but is 
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animate with tragic significance. The 
incident of the flight of Mélisande’s doves, 
the fluttering 
lips, the loss 


of her hair to her lover's 
of the wedding-ring, the 
cave scene, and the clandestine meetings 
beyond the walls of the castle loom large 
with hidden import. Nowhere is the 
novel dramatic method of M. Maeter- 
linck more manifest than in this play, in 
that he causes nature in its faintest move- 
ment to codperate with the thoughts and 
deeds of the characters in suggesting the 
overshadowing dominance of the divinity 
which shapes our ends. 

In all the love-dramas—* Alladine and 
*Pelléas and Mélisande,”’ 


and “Aglavaine and Sélysette”’ 


Palomides,” 
the mood 
is ever individualistic, symptomatic of the 
thinker. The 


modern action, simple 


to the verge of bareness, is but a 
frail framework through and beyond 


which we gaze into the depths of the 
human Maeterlinck 
throw some faint gleams of light into the 
dark pool where humanity has lost its 


soul. seems to 


golden crown. The march of events is 
but a passing show, life is a tiny oasis in 
an illimitable desert, a 


tween 


harrow vale he- 
eternities. The 


do not bring things to pass; 


two characters 
they are set 
in a magic maze of tragic destinies: 
through them are ever sweeping the im- 
Action is 


is eternal 


pelling forces of the universe. 
but 
reality. 


the simulacrum, emotion 
Deeds but the 
expression of the temporary, feelings are 


are evanescent 
the vital concretization of immortal truth. 

The realities, the crises of life, are found 
in silence and in sadness: “ sunt lacrimae 
rerum.” Across the stage with dominant 
step strides no vital, tremendous, self- 
captained soul, incarnate with the deep 
seated elements of religion and Christian 
morality. Love is ever the fleeting vic- 
tim, wantonly broken upon the wheel of 
fate. 
emnly acknowledge the supremacy of 


The characters, one and all, sol- 


destiny and morally acquiesce in its de- 
The call of soul to soul cannot 
be disregarded: the forces of Love and 


crees. 


Chance conspire in the tragic dénouement. 
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IV. 


To M. Maeterlinck, as both his plays 
and essays affirm, tragedy to-day is of 
different from the 
tragedy of the past. Speaking of his art, 
Ibsen once significantly said: “We are 
no longer living in the time of Shakes- 
peare.” However he may have carried 
his theory out, at least Gerhart Haupt- 
nahn has said: 


necessity of a cast 


“Action upon the stage 
will, I think, give way to the analysis of 
character and to the exhaustive consider- 
ation of the motives which prompt men 
to act. 


headlong speed as in Shakespeare's day, 


Passion does not move at such 
so that we present not the actions them- 
selves, but the psychological states which 
Maeterlinck believes that 
the boid bloodshed and gaudy theatricism 


cause them.” 


of the conventional drama of the past 
must be replaced by psychic suggestion 
and the silent conflicts of the soul in this 
modern day of analysis and introspection. 
The * of a Shakes 
peare will be superseded by the inverted 
“action in character” Maeterlinck. 
Or, to be more precise, life reveals its 
meaning to us only in static moments, in 
“It is 
no longer a violent, exceptional moment 
of life that passes before our eves it is 
life itself. Thousands and thousands of 
laws there are, 


character in action” 


of a 


the passive intervals of our life. 


mightier and more vener- 
able than those of passion. . . . It is 
only in the twilight that they can be seen 
and heard, in the meditation that comes 
to us at the tranquil moments of life.” 
Maeterlinck’s ideal mood is static: he 
would relegate the dynamic, the violent, 
to the ages of whose life it was the counter- 
part. Ile protests against this false ana- 
chronism which dominates the stage to 
that art 


back as many vears as the art of sculp- 


such an extent dramatic dates 


ture. He cites modern examples of the 
art of painting to prove that Marius tri- 
umphing over the Cimbrians, or the as- 
Duke of 
The drama is no longer 


sassination of the Guise is no 
longer the type. 


dependent upon the exhibition of violent 
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convulsions of life: “ Does the soul flower 
only on nights of storm?” It is only 
when man is at rest that we have time to 
“To me, Othello does not 
appear to live the august daily life of 
Hamlet, who has time to live, inasmuch 
as he does not act. Othello is admirably 
But is it not perhaps an ancient 


observe him. 


jealous. 
error to imagine that it is at the moments 
when this passion, or others of equal vio- 
lence, possess us, that we live our true 
lives? I have grown to believe that an 
old man, seated in his arm-chair, waiting 
patiently, with his lamp beside him, 
giving unconscious ear to all the eternal 
laws that reign about his house, interpret- 
ing, without comprehending, the silence 
of doors and windows and the quivering 
voice of thie light, submitting with bent 
head to the presence of his soul and his 
destinv—an old man who is conscious not 
that all the powers of this world, like so 
Many heedful servants, are mingling and 
keeping vigil in his room, who suspects 
not that the very sun itself is supporting 
in space the little table against which he 
leans, or that every star in heaven and 
every fiber of the soul are directly con 
cerned in the movement of an evelid that 
closes or a thought that springs to birth, 
I have grown to believe that he, motion- 
less as he is, does vet live in reality a ce ep- 
er, more human, and more universal life 
than the lover who strangles his mistress, 
the captain who conquers in battle, or 
‘the husband who avenges his honor.” 
\I Maeterlinck’s hope for the drama 
lies in the paralysis of material action and 
insistence upon the methods of the static 
theater he DrOPOses : 
possible to penetrate deeply into human 
His first little 
strange reflections of unusual fats dame 


only thus will it be 


CONSCLOUSNeSs., plays 

are couched inthe language of children and 
octogenarians: the dialogue spoken is 
symptomatic of the simplicity of infancy 
or senescence, If his characters have 
no dominant will or great purpose prompt 
ing their actions, but are quiescent, ab 
sent-minded, non-resistant,—all the more 


for this reason do they seeln in close 
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with 
Such stuff as dreams are 


touch, almost in communion, 


other world. 


made of, they stand with arms outstretch- 
the 
infinite mysteries of life and time. In 


ed towards the ambient immensities, 


permeating these dramas with mivsticism, 
Maeterlinck has made an original con 
tribution to our time. A mvstic may be 
imperfectly defined as one who seeks to 
realize the hidden, unspoken mysteries 
of life, to tear aside the veil between the 
seen and the unseen, to bring mankind 
the 
natural, to cross the frontiers of the un 


knowable. 


person the inscrutable workings of Deity, 


into close communion with super- 


He would realize in his own 
he would lay strong hands upon the very 


the M. Maeterlinck 


has sought to embody and vitalize his 


passport of soul. 
philosophy of mysticism in dramatic form. 
It is not so much what his characters do 
as what they feel; he is not dealing with 
the glorious freedom of the individual to 
fashion his own life, but with the under 
current of fate that penetrates the regions 
of his inner consciousness, directing and 
controlling the frail bark of human life. 
Delicate studies of psve hic states, of at 
mospheric, impalpable vet decisively act- 
ive agencies lmpressing themselves upon 
the 
personal influence in’ its collision with 
all these 


human soul, of death as an almost 


humanity things are the reve 


lation of Maeterlinck, the mystic. 
We 
The plays of Mi. Maeterlinck inter 
vening between “Aglavaine and Sely- 
sette” and “ Monna Vanna” possess no 


marked significance either in the deve lop- 
his art or the evolutional trend 
of his phi *“Ardiane et Barb 
Bleu ” derives its significance from its sub- 
Mr. Hale 
Corres thy describes it as a sort of commen- 
tarv. Marchbanks in “ Candida” 
tly insists that nothing that ‘s worth say 
Ardiane, in Maeterlinck’s 
all the kevs which 
thie 


value 


ment of 


osophy 
jectivels explanatory nature 
suly 


ing Is proper. 
play, insists that of 
Bluebeard 


one for- 
Truth 


has given her, 


one oft 


bidden is the only 
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lies not on the beaten path of humanity, 
but in the secret recesses of the soul, fast 
locked by the force of worldly authority, 
convention, — tradition, and — prudery. 
This is the lesson, the doctrine, so mag- 
nificently exemplified in “ Monna Vanna.” 

This play seemed to mark a turning 
point in M. Maeterlinck’s career. Was 
it, the critics asked, a typical Maeterlinck 
play which approximated nearer than 
usual to the modern drama, or the index 
of a permanent revolution in_ literary 
methods ¥ Discussion of the sort must 
be quieted by M. Maeterlinck’s own 
statement that he wrote this play for his 
wife. His Mr. Huneker 


says, accelerated his evolution from mys- 


marriage, as 


tic to philosopher of reality: the necessity 
or pleasure of writing a roéle suitable to 
his wife, a gifted actress, doubtless caused 
him to create that magnificent specimen of 
dauntless womanhood, Giovanna, wife of 
Colonna, and called by him Monna Vanna. 

The import of all great modern phil- 
osophy, of much modern drama, is the 
There is a 


same, abstract 


justice, a sphere of ethical equity outside 


secret) and 
of and above the domain of law, conven- 
tion and authority. The arbiter of hu- 
man conduct should be, not the merciless 
on dit of the world, but the mystical sense 
of justice deep-rooted in’ the conscious- 
To the question: Which 
of two forces which work within us, the 
one natural, the other ethical, is the more 
M. Maeterlinck 


would answer, according to Signor Lor- 


ness of the race. 


natural and necessary f 


enzo Ratto: “The great ideas of human- 
ity belong to the species, not to the in- 
dividual. 
whose tendency is the defence and con- 
servation of humanity. 


Justice is perhaps an instinct 


Ideal justice is 
innate and is transformed by reason and 
will into moral force. Justice is within 
outside of us is infinite in- 
justice, which may rather be called jus- 
tice incomplete, because exposed to all 


ourselves: 


the errors and modifications which result 
from clashing interests. While we 
benefited by following the dictates of 


are 


this iimer voice, its influence cannot ex- 
tend to our surroundings and modify the 
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Its sole result is an in- 
ternal equilibrium, the balance of the 
which the best 
condition in which we may enjoy material 
well-being.” It is’ this innate 
and eternal justice which leads the poet 
in D’Annunzio’s 


laws of nature. 


conscience, furnishes 


sense of 


to desert 
his wife and cleave only to his spiritual 
affinity. Marchbanks defiantly asserts 
his spiritual possession of “Candida.” 
Max Stirner rhapsodically declared : “ My 
truth is the truth.” Nietzsche trans- 
valuated all moral values beyond good 
and evil. 


* Gioconda ” 


Justice, like truth, is in our- 
selves; each one can see and worship it 
within himself. As Mr. Hale, says: “* Real 
justice appears beautiful in Marco: real 
morality in Vanna; real love in Prinzi- 
valle. Such people will understand each 
other even if everybody else holds them 
Those who 
want to live at a higher level must be sat- 
isfied with very few companions.” In 
revert to Ibsen: the 
minority is always right; the strongest 


worse than fools or knaves. 


the end we must 
man is he who is most alone. 

If “Monna Vanna” 
of abstract justice, * Joy zelle” celebrates 
the final authority of love—perfect, eter- 
nal, true. In the words of M. Maeter- 
linck: “It represents the triumph of will 


enforces the lesson 


and love over destiny or fatality. as against 
the converse lesson of ‘Monna Vanna.’ ” 
Through Arielle subliminal — self, 
Merlin has learned to realize “his inte- 
rior force, the forgotten power that slum- 
bers in every soul.” It is thus that, like 
Marco in “ Monna Vanna.” he is enabled 
for the 
sake of those he loves, “ he would be cruel 


his 


to “see into the life of things”: 
In enlarging, in devel- 
oping our activities, as Novalis has it, we 
are transformed into fatality. M. Mae- 
terlinck has only sought to do a little 


only to be kind 


sooner what others will do later, when the 
will 


humanity. 


soul. in obedience to unknown laws. 
the 
* Let us wait in silence: perhaps ere long 


rise to very surface of 
we shall be conscious of ‘the murmur of 
the gods.’ ” 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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By On! 


| Is A pleasant thing in these days of 
corruption exposed in high places, 
when newspapers and magazines are 
filled with stories of the robbery of the 
people by those whom they have trusted, 
to turn to the life of the 
Milton Jones, 
The Golden-Rule Mayor; the man who 


man, Samuel 


known the world over as 


believed in the governing power of Love 
and acted always in accord with that be- 
lief. 
and fearlessly obeyed the law of the Mas- 


‘To read of one who so persistently 


ter, as he saw it, in all of the affairs ofthis 
busy life, is to gather inspiration for a 
greater effort to reach the high ideals 
which he showed in a practical way to be 
possible of attainment. 

In the life of ‘Thoreau by William Ellery 
Channing is WwW ritten these words concern 
ing the poet-naturalist : 

* Never eager, with a pensive hesitancy 
he steps about his native fields, singing 
the praises of Music and Spring and 


Morning, forgetful of himself... . No 
bribe could have drawn him from his 


native fields, where his ambition was 
a very honorable one—to fairly repre- 
sent himself in his works, accomplishing 
as perfectly as lay in his power what he 
conceived his business.” 


The spirit of this affirmation, if not 
the letter, may well be applied to the life 
of Mr. Jones, especially of his later vears. 
He was a man who, from comparative 
obscurity, stepped into the lime-light of 
a national and even an international pub- 
licity. Curiously this 
brought about, not by any of those things 
to in- 


enough, was 
that usually give name and fame 
dividuals, but by his belief in the possi- 
bility of following the teachings of the 
great Master in all of the affairs of life, 
and his persistent effort to make this ideal 
a proven reality. The business world 


was his “native field,” and therein, for- 


THE 


Wuo Knew 
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Hin. 


getful of himself so far as personal am- 


bitions were concerned, he wrought faith- 
fully among his fellow-men, who were all 


rich and poor alike—his brothers to 


whom he was bound to give loving ser- 


vice. This service re presente dt his hopes, 
his desires, his aspirations, and no bribe 


offere d, 


could ever have made him false to them 


however tempting and subtly 

or change their color and expression. 
"The life of such a man has in it a lesson 

To 


know the circumstances and environment 


invaluable in character-building. 
of his earlier as well as of his later vears, 
is to gain some understanding of the pro- 
cess by which his intellectual, moral and 
spiritual nature was moulded into the 
strength and nobility that enabled him 
finally to exert such a powerful influence 
over all with whom he came in contact. 
It was the absolute sincerity of purpose 
underlying his simplest action which im- 
pressed itself upon everybody entering 
That should 
so trusted was his earnest longing, which 


into his presence, he be 
he expressed in the introduction to one 


of his books: 


“Sometimes I think that nothing so 
completely separates the soul from God 
as the distrust, doubt and suspicion of 
our fellow-men that is the distinguishing 
life, 
commercial and political; and I am sure 


feature of our present day social, 
there is no compensation or reward that 
I so earnestly long for as the conscious- 
that 
Doubt my wisdom, question my jud 


ness my fellows believe in me. 


ment, deny the truth of my propositions, 
if you will, but for your own sake, and 
for the sake of humanity, I ask that you 
will not charge that I am false.” 


In a larger degree than comes to most 
men who are so constantly before the 
public, came to him, finally, the unques- 
tioning faith in the purity of his motives 
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which he longed for and so dearly prized. 
‘Those who for years distrusted him: who 
believed him actuated solely by the selfish 
motives that move most men to action: 
who thought his persistent expressions ot 
love and service to his fellows were what 
ire roughly termed * playing to the gal- 
eries,” came at last, for the most part, to 
inderstand that his every-day life was 
simply the flowering of a sincere le sire 
and earnest purpose to follow in his Mas- 
ter’s footsteps, and this in the most literal 
vay possible. What has been said of 
him is absolutely true, that he was en- 
tirely free from conceit and acted without 
the shghtest reference to appearances. 
lo one who was familiar with his every- 
day life and action, as was the writer, he 
seemed to possess the simplicity of a 
child studying the problems of unfold- 
ng experience, a simplicity replaced 
when necessary by the keen judgment of a 
successful man of affairs. This charac- 
teristic made him unconscious of any 
inequality with his fellow-men, whether 
they were rich and aristocratic, or poor 
and perhaps criminal. He met all upon 
the ground of human brotherhood, and 
thus, in the end, drew out the best in 
those with whom he came in contact. 

Mr. Jones was a Welshman by birth. 
In one of his books entitled The New 
Right, he says with regard to this event: 


*“T do not know of what particular con- 
sequence it is to the people who read this 
hook just when, or where, or why I was 
born, but quoting from Copperfield and 
following the general custom, [ will say 
that I was born, as I was told and have 
reason to believe, on August 3d, 1846, 
in a small stone house, still standing, 
known as Ty Mawr (big house) about 


three miles from the peaceful village of 


Bedd Gelert, Caernarvonshire, North 
Wales. ‘Three years ago I had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of visiting the rude 
house where I was born, the floor of which 
was composed of rough flagstones, rough- 
er by far than any I have ever seen used 
in a common sidewalk—yet worn smooth 
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by the tramp of the feet of the tenantry 
that have polished them through their 
service, the main result of which has been 
that they have earned rent for the land 
lord and incidentally have eked out an 
existence for themselves. Iam glad that 
I left the place at such an early age that 
I cannot recall any of the hard experi 
ences that my parents must have had 
there.” 


The family emigrated to the United 
States when the boy was but three vears 
old, coming across in the steerage of a 
sailing-vessel, then going in a canal-boat 
from New York to Utica, and finally by 
wagon northwest into Lewis county, 
where were extensive stone-quarries in 
which his father found work. As soon 
as he was old enough, Sam., as he was 
called, was sent to the village-school, but 
his attendance there was limited to thirty 
months. 

When he was only ten vears old he 
worked for a farmer at three dollars a 
month, getting up at four o’clock in the 
morning and only ceasing his labor at 
sundown. He hated farm-work  in- 
tensely, and was in constant revolt against 
the injustice of being compelled to do 
that which was so distasteful. It was the 
memory of these days which gave him 
always a ready sympathy with the boys 
and girls who were being forced into call- 
ings for which they had neither inclina- 
tion nor fitness. He believed that many 
lives, which might have been prosperous 
and happy, and of service to humanity, 
have been distorted and perhaps ruined 
by this process. 

It is not necessary to follow minutely 
these earlier years of his career, further 
than to show that the boy was father to 
the man, possessing in full the qualities 
of pluck and courage that belonged to 
his later years. At fourteen he was work- 
ing twelve hours a day in a saw-mill which 
was more in accord with his mechanical 
turn of mind than farming. Then came 
what seemed to him a wonderful oppor- 
tunity,—employment upon a steamboat, 
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about the engine of which he hoped to 
learn enough to become an _ engineer. 
After spending three summers in this way, 
the whole current of his life was changed 
by the advice of one who saw something 
of what was in the lad. “Sammy,” he 
said, “you are a fool to spend your time 
on these steamboats; you should go to 
the oil-regions; you can get four dollars 
a day there.” 

The outcome was a journey to Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, when the oil excitement was 
at its height. He had just fifteen cents 
in his pocket when he started out to find 
something to do. He often spoke of the 
sense of desolation which he had while 
tramping from place to place seeking but 
finding no work. In his autobiography 
he calls it “the most disheartening of all 
errands that any child of God ever under- 
took, looking for a job among strangers— 
a task, too, that I do not believe God in- 
tends that a man shall waste his time on, 
for I fancy that in the Divine order, in 
the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, in the 
condition of social justice that is yet to 
prevail, there will be such a_ scientific 
ordering of the affairs of society that no 
man will waste time tramping from door 
to door in the heart-breaking, soul-de- 
stroying business of begging for work, 
looking for something to do.” 

Mr. Jones finally found a place in the 
oil-fields, and his energy and industry 
gave him remunerative employment until 
the time came when he was able to dig for 
oil himself, in which his ventures were 
successful. In 1875 he married—in his 
own words—* as sweet and helpful a soul 
as ever inhabited this world of ours.” 
For ten years they lived a happy life to- 
gether, and then came the sorrow of his 
little girl’s death, followed soon by that 
of her mother. 

Almost overwhelmed by these succes- 
sive blows, he sought relief by removing 
with his two sons into new scenes, first 
to Bradford, Pennsylvania, and then to 
Lima, the center of the oil-fields in Ohio. 
In the latter place he entered extensively 
into the business of development and 
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gained what the world terms success, 

In 1892 he married Helen L. Beach, 
of Toledo, and soon after moved thither 
in order to develop in the larger place 
some of his inventions that he had vainly 
offered to the Standard Oil-Trust. Here 
he built a beautiful home in which, with 
his wife—a woman of rare intelligence 
and dignity of character and an accom- 
plished musician—and his two sons he 
once more found happiness. 

At this time came his first awakening 
to the great wrong of the existing social 
and industrial conditions. His eyes be- 
gan to open with the crowds of applicants 
for work when the wheels were set in 
motion at his factory. He learned that 
men were working elsewhere for less than 
a dollar a day, and he studied upon the 
problem of how they could live decently 
upon such wages. Yet he found those 
who plead for the chance to toil under 
this condition. In his own factory he 
ordered that his men should be paid ac- 
cording to what the business would allow 
and without reference to the scale in 
other factories. Good wages and short 
hours were his rule as an employer. 

Growing more and more troubled over 
social conditions, he came upon an article 
by George D. Herron upon the philosophy 
of the Lord’s prayer, which impressed 
him greatly. “Our Father” means that 
all men are brothers: the tramp is brother 
of the railway president, the wild-hearted 
woman of sin is the sister of the clergy- 
man, and her shame is his because she 
He had never thought of it 
that way before, even though he had often 
said the prayer at his mother’s knee, and 
repeated it in the church in later years. 

Continued dwelling upon the wrong 


is his sister. 


of social conditions impelled him to 
action. He said: 

“For me to be contented with existing 
conditions would be to blaspheme the 
sacred name of Christ, and moreover 
would be a treason to the republic itself. 
I know the republic cannot endure and 
our mock Christianity must perish from 
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the face of the earth unless those of us 
who claim to be both patriotic and Chris- 
tian are able to demonstrate by the sac- 
rifice of service that our claims are well- 
founded.” 


He inaugurated about this time at his 
own expense, a series of addresses by 
noted speakers along these lines, given 
in the church of which he was a member 
and the minister of which was in sym- 
pathy with his growing thought. It was 
at one of these lectures, that given by 
Washington Gladden, I believe, that I 
first saw Mr. Jones. He was beginning 
to attract attention by his peculiar ideas 
regarding business and the Golden Rule, 
but had not then become “dangerous.” 
| had also heard stories of nightly rides 
through the poorer parts of the city when 
the mereury was hovering around zero, 
to discover and relieve suffering. 

At the close of the address, which was 
the concluding one of the series, the chair- 
man of the meeting spoke of the value of 
what had been given through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Jones, and asked him to speak. 
A man, keen-eyed, strong-featured, with 
modest but earnest bearing, stepped re- 
luctantly forward, and in a few brief sen- 
tences told of his object in bringing these 
subjects before the people, and of what 
seemed to him were some of the crying 
social needs of the day. I went away 
impressed with the thought that here was 
a man to be, in some way, reckoned with 
in the future. 

As yet, however, he had not gotten his 
bearings, only that he knew and persist- 
ently declared that the Golden Rule 
could be applied to every relation of life, 
and in so far as this was done, the irregu- 
larities which bring sin and suffering 
would disappear. This was the only 
rule which he allowed placed upon the 
walls of his factory, nor would he ever 
permit the placard bearing the words 
“No More Help Wanted” to be hung 
there, because he desired to see all who 
were out of work and find if he could not 
give them help. 
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Other measures that he introduced 
were social gatherings by which he hoped 
to break down what he called “the ab- 
surd notion of social distinction between 
employer and employed”; the shortening 
of the term of labor to a fifty-hour week; 
profit-sharing at Christmas-time when, 
with the dividend, he sent to his employés 
a letter upon such subjects as “ Peace on 
Earth and Good Will to Men,” and the 
“Christ Principle of Overcoming Evil 
With Good.” 

He caused to be placed in the office of 
the factory, a box in which letters of criti- 
cism might be put by his workmen. 
These could be anonymous, or signed, 
as the writers chose. He himself wrote 
them letters from week to week regarding 
their relations to each other, which were 
enclosed in their pay-envelopes. 

The vacant land next to his factory he 
turned into a park and a playground for 
the children. He named it Golden-Rule 
Park, and there, every Sunday, talks, 
often by men and women of national rep- 
utation were given, attended by the work- 
men with their families, and such of the 
townspeople as believed in “Jones” and 
the principles which he was trying to 
apply to life. 

As a business man he had the peculi- 
arity of an absolute disregard of recom- 
mendations. When men applied to him 
for work, presenting at the same time the 
written good-word of some former em- 
ployer, Mr. Jones would refuse to look 
at it, saying: “If you have recommenda- 
tions, anybody will help you to a place. 


I must help men who have none.”” Some- 
times he added to this refusal: “ Your 
face is good enough for me.”” He was a 


keen judge of character and rarely wrong 
in his estimate. 

Naturally these things, so different 
from the usual methods, attracted the 
attention of the public, but it was by a 
seeming accident that he received the 
Republican nomination for mayor. To 
the politicians this was a matter of aston- 
ishment, that this man, a resident of 
Toledo for only four years, and wholly 
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unknown in the field of politics, should 
jump over the heads of those who had 
been toiling for many weary years to serve 
the party. He himself believed his nomi- 
nation was due to “a little effort put forth 
to deal justly with his fellow-men.” 

Mr. Jones was elected, although vigor- 
ously opposed by the saloon-keepers be- 
cause they feared a drastic policy, and 
by the wealthy class who considered him 
“dangerous on account of his belief in 
the Declaration of Independence.” The 
story of his reélection again, and yet 
again, upon an independent ticket, in the 
face of the most violent opposition of the 
Republican leaders and the newspapers, 
has been many times told and need not 
be here repeated, although it is full of 
interest. 

His methods in his public career were 
the same that he used in his private, suc- 
cessful business. From what he believed 
was right he never swerved no matter 
how strongly it might seem to militate 
against his personal interests. He proved 
in both the possibility of making an every- 
day application of the Golden Rule to 
every affair of life. His factory flourished 
and his wealth constantly increased, 
though money passed through his fingers 
like water. His conduct of public busi- 
ness won for him among the people a 
constantly increasing confidence, while 
his reputation abroad grew apace. 

It is true that in his own city he had 
bitter opposition. Good men could not 
understand his ideas regarding the treat- 
ment of criminals nor his attitude with 
respect to saloons and gambling-houses. 
It was repeatedly affirmed that the latter 
were allowed to run wide open, contrary 
to law, and that crime increased during 
his mayoralty. This was believed by 
those who did not know the facts. The 
records declare the contrary. Official 
figures show the number of saloons de- 
creased and that there was less crime, in- 
stead of more, in the growing young city. 

His conduct of affairs in his official 
capacity was unique. Everybody was 
received kindly and courteously, but there 
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was not a shade more of deference to the 
moneyed man or powerful politician than 
to the laboring man, or the unfortunate 
and penniless. All were “just people” 
and his brothers, and each was spoken 
with in his turn. He never turned away 
from anyone who asked for help, regard- 
ing his wealth as a responsibility from 
which, if it could be rightfully done, he 
would have gladly shaken himself free. 
It is well known that he gave away each 
year far more than the salary of his office. 
Each day he lived in accord with this 
simple statement: 


“T assure you that I have no other pur- 
pose than to be a Christian on the basis 
of loving my neighbor as myself, whether 
my neighbor is a church-member, or a 
non-church-member; a saloon-keeper or 
a store-keeper; a gambler or an oppressor 
of labor; always remembering that he is 
my neighbor, God’s Child and my brother 
—an erring brother, perhaps, but my 
brother just the same.” 


At all times and seasons he was study- 
ing the problems of living, those which 
seemed to him of vital moment to the 
well-being of “all the people.” He was 
an eager listener to the conclusions of 
others, weighing their arguments with- 
out prejudice, easily taking the attitude 
of a learner. Frankly he expressed his 
own convictions whether of agreement 
or difference, but with a simplicity that 
precluded offense. 

His faith in the individual was supreme. 
He saw in the poorest and lowest that 
something which will make for good, if 
aroused, and this was always his pur- 
One day a _ poorly-dressed man 
came into the office and asked of him 
money enough to pay his railroad fare to 
a place where he hoped to secure the 
work for which he had been vainly seek- 
ing in Toledo. Instantly Mr. Jones’ 
hand went into his pocket, but, as was 
often the case because of his quick gen- 
erosity, he found nothing there. Appli- 
cation to his clerk and his secretary pro- 
duced no result. Then he took out his 
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mileage-book and handed it to the man 
whom he had never before seen, telling 
him to send it back when he reached his 
destination. The remonstrances of his 
clerk—who was also his devoted friend 
and helper—he answered with a smile, 
turning to his desk in dismissal of the 
subject. Some time after, so long that 
there was a chance he had been deceived, 
the book came back, with the amount of 
fare enclosed in a poorly-written but most 
earnest letter of thanks. Anything like 
this naturally brought him in conflict 
with the railroads, but he would settle 
the difficulty by paying the difference in 
fare, remarking: “The very rich man can 
ride in a private car; the moderately 
wealthy may ride on a pass; and the well- 
to-do is able to buy a mileage-book at two 
cents a mile. It is only the poor man who 
is compelled to pay the full price.” 

One cold winter morning three men 
came in and asked for money to get a 
Salvation-Army dinner, saying they were 
out of work. He drew out a five-dollar 
bill and gave them, telling them to bring 
hack the change, as he had none. “ You 
will never see that money again,” re- 
marked his clerk. 

Late in the afternoon they returned, but 
Mr. Jones being out, they handed what 
was left to Mr. Voit. 

“Ts it all right ?” asked the latter. 

They hesitated. “All but twenty 
cents,” one said at last. “We took a 
drink out of what was left and thought 
we would run away with the rest, but 
we concluded we could n’t treat a man 
like that in so mean a way.” 

Through all the years I knew him and 
when he was under the hottest fire of 
criticism, I never heard him speak un- 
kindly of his enemies. And in his public 
life, through his political campaigns his 
condemnation was always of methods 
and measures, never of men. 

Much of interest regarding the life of 
this man must necessarily be omitted 
from this article. I have said little of 
his political campaigns, carried on with 
no bribing of voters, no promises given 
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for influence and work, without appeal 
to partisan feeling, and with no catering 
to any class of society. 

From the closing of his first term as 
Mayor, the magic of his name would call 
together crowds of eager listeners, the 
majority of whom were working-men and 
women, to whom he would talk simply 
and naturally of their duties to each other 
and to the community in which they lived. 
“The ideal government,” he would say, 
“is one where the strongest will always 
help the weakest.” Without cant, but 
with an intense earnestness that held the 
attention of the most careless, he pre- 
sented the highest religious ideal as the 
practical one to live by. 

The Golden Rule he declared to be an 
exact science. “It is really the physical 
law of action and reaction expressed in 
morals. It is the law of life, of relation— 
and it works.” 

“] intend to be always in politics,” he 
often declared, “working and voting for 
those candidates who seem to me to be 
looking most toward the light of liberty 
and equality.” 

Letters of commendation from thinkers 
and reformers came to him from all over 
the world. “It is a great joy to me,” 
wrote Tolstoi, after the third election of 
Mr. Jones, “to know that such ideas as 
are expressed in your address are approv- 
ed by a great majority of your people.” 

“The work you are doing for human 
welfare,”” wrote Edwin Markham, “is 
far larger than the orbit in which you 
move; it is an object-lesson to the world.” 

In similar vein were letters from W. D. 
Howells, R. Heber Newton, Edward 
Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson and almost countless others whose 
names are familiar household words. 

Perhaps the letters which touched him 
most deeply, for which he cared most, 
were those from children telling him their 
troubles and asking him for all sorts of 
things, expressing their childish faith in 
his will to do what they desired. He 
loved children and they knew and loved 
him with fervor. 
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The life of Mr. Jones, both public and 
private, has the deepest moral significance 
from every point of view. 

The man whose whole aim under every 
condition was to do every thing in his 
power to help unfortunate men and 
women to live better lives and do nothing 
to hinder them, finally won the love and 
trust of the great body of the people to a 
most unprecedented degree. And even 
though there were those who bitterly 
opposed him as dangerous; though the 
legislature repealed the law by which a 
mayor could tak¢ the place of the police- 
judge, because of the rulings which he 
made in that position with regard to 
criminals, few indeed were they who 
questioned the sincerity of his motives 
or doubted his integrity. 

The outpouring of the people upon the 
day of his funeral was such as has been 
rarely witnessed in any city. "Thousands 
stood for hours in the hot July sun upon 
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before the house and in the 
avenues leading thither, sorrowfully 
awaiting the moment when the body of 
their friend should be borne to its final 
resting-place. And all along the route 
to the cemetery groups of men and women 
stood with bared heads—many with tears 
streaming down their faces—while the 
procession slowly passed by. They loved 
him so—these people. 

Nor do they forget him, nor the things 
for which he worked. His name is one 
to conjure with to-day, and the lesson of 
brotherhood which he taught will remain 
a living influence even when the memory 
of the personal man has grown dim by 
the passing of the years. They will re- 
call that by his life he exemplified this 
thought: 


the lawn 


‘Shun sorrow not; be brave to bear 
The world’s dark weight of sin and care; 
Spend and be spent, yearn, suffer, give, 
And in thy ieuthoen learn to live.” 






RAILROAD DISCRIMINATION. 


By Pror. Frank Parsons, Ph.D., 
Author of The City for the People, The World's Best Books, The Story of New Zealand, et 


HE HEART of the railroad prob- 

lem is the abolition of unjust dis- 
crimination between persons and places. 
President Roosevelt has recognized this 
fact, and in his messages to Congress has 
placed his chief emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of stopping rebates, midnight tariffs, 
private-car and terminal railroad abuses, 
elevator allowances and all other forms 
of favoritism. 

“Above all else,” he declares, “we 
must strive to keep the highways of com- 
merce open to all on equal terms; and to 
do this it is necessary to put a complete 
stop to all rebates.” 

The law already requires that common- 
carriers shall be impartial. And justice 
in this instance coincides with law. Out- 
side of the Oil-Trust, Beef-Trust, one or 


two professors in Rockefeller’s Oil Uni- 
versity, the people who infest the stock- 
exchanges and other haunts of gamblers 
in railway stocks, and some other ethical 
slums in our big cities—the conscience of 
the civilized world is practically a unit 
on this point. Constitutional provisions 
and state and federal statutes have been 
enacted by the carload to enforce the rule. 
The railroads themselves declare that it 
is right. And yet in spite of the railway 
conscience and the common law, the 
universal sense of justice of mankind, and 
the whole legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial power of the government, the rule 
is not obeyed. On the contrary, disre- 
gard of it is chronic and contagious, and 
constitutes one of the leading character- 
istics of our railway system. 




































In order to understand this phenome- 
non and arrive at reasonable conclusions 
as to the means of abolishing the evils of 
unjust discrimination, we must study the 
causes, the purposes and the motives that 
lead railway traffic managers to make 
discriminating rates. 

(1.) First the managers make special 
rates to keep business from going to com- 
peting lines. For example, as a railroad 
president said to me some months ago 
in illustrating this point: 


“ A representative of the Beef Combine 
asked the traffic-manager of a leading 
road for a reduction of two cents a hun- 
dred on the rate from Chicago to New 
York. The  traffic-manager _ refused. 
Some weeks later it was noticed that this 
road was no longer getting any of the Ar- 
mour business. The manager sent for the 
agent of the packers and said: ‘ Why have 
you taken your business from our line ?’ 

“*Well,” said the agent, ‘I asked you 
for a two-cent reduction on the rate and 
you would not give it to me.’ He did not 
say that the other roads were giving him 
cut rates, but that was the natural in- 
ference; and the effect was the same in 
any case. 

“The traffic-manager said : ‘ Well, what 
do you want us to do?’ 

“*We want the two-cent reduction per 
hundred that we asked for some time ago.’ 

“*And if we give you that reduction 
will you return to our road a due propor- 
tion of your business, at least as much as 
we were getting six weeks ago ?’ 

“*Yes,’ replied the agent. 

“*Very well,’ said the traffic-manager, 
‘vou shall have the reduction.’ ” 


2.) A second cause for discrimination 
is the desire to get new business. Any 
additional traffic that will pay more than 
the cost of handling adds to the net in- 
come of the road. Jim Hill’s cars come 
-ast from the Pacific loaded with lumber. 
There is not sufficient west-bound trade 
to fill those cars and many of them must 
go back empty unless by making low 
rates sufficient goods can be induced to 
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move to supply tonnage for the west- 
bound trains. In such a case it will pay 
to make any rate above the additional 
cost due to the carriage of the goods in 
question in trains which must move any- 
way whether the cars are loaded or not. 

Even where there is no question of 
empty cars very low rates may be made 
to develop new business, which either 
would not move at all at ordinary rates, 
or would not move by railway transpor- 
tation. A Southern manufacturer de- 
sired to build a chimney of Jersey bricks, 
but the freight-rates made the cost too 
high. In order that the Jersey brick 
might compete with Southern brick and 
the railways get the tonnage they made 
a very low special rate on this shipment 
from New Jersey. On the same prin- 
ciple goods have been carried all the way 
from Hamburg to Denver more cheaply 
than the same goods could be transported 
from Chicago to Denver. And the rail- 
ways have made arrangements so that 
hats, caps, shoes, blankets, and many 
other sorts of freight could go from Liver- 
pool to San Francisco for $1.07 per hun- 
dred, while the same sort of goods of 
domestic manufacture have’ had to pay 
$2.88 and even $3.70 per hundred from 
New Orleans to San Francisco; the rail- 
ways receiving in many cases less than 
one-sixth as much for the carriage of im- 
ported goods as for the carriage of do- 
mestic goods of the same kind in the same 
trains. 

(3.) Another purpose of discrimination 
is to simplify and solidify traffic. Many 
a railroad man in the West has assured 
me that it is much easier to give one good, 
sharp, hustling man a cut-rate on grain 
and let him scoop the market than to try 
to deal with a large number of shippers 
all anxious to get the best possible rates, 
and multitudinous in their shipments, 
their importunities and their complaints. 
If they give concessions to a large number 
of grain-shippers the facts are almost sure 
to leak and other roads will cut below the 
line and take the traffic. But if one man 
only has the cut-rate or rebate he will 
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keep it to himself and capture the market 
and the road will get the tonnage with 
the least possible expenditure of time and 
energy and the greatest economy in the 
massing of shipments and condensation 
of billing and collection, etc. 

(4.) The fourth and most prolific cause 
of unjust discrimination is the desire to 
favor persons who through political in- 
fluence or other power may aid or injure 
the road. For this reason passes are 
given to legislators, congressmen, judges, 
sheriffs, auditors and others who are in a 
position to help or hurt the railroad in- 
terests. I have in my possession several 
photographs of passes given by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to members of the leg- 
islature. Some of these passes are dated 
1904 and some are dated 1905. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania, sec- 
tion 8 of article 8, says: “No railroad, 
railway or other transportation company 
shall grant free passes or passes at a dis- 
count to any persons except officers or 
employés of the company.” The ques- 
tion is whether the members of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature are employés of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
people think they are. 

_ This motive of favoring influential per- 
sons applies to the making of freight- 
rates as well as to the management of the 
passenger service. In the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company case, for instance, a 
company which is controlled by Standard 
Oil interests was given a rebate on ship- 
ments of coal over tne Santa Fé lines from 
Trinidad, Colorado, to Deming, New 
Mexico, and other points. There was 
no competing railway in this case nor 
any question of new business or simplifi- 
cation. The Santa Fé transported the 
Fuel Company’s coal at $2.90 a ton against 
the published tariff of $4.05 which other 
shippers had to pay, and the real reason 
for the discrimination was simply that 
the persons interested in the Colorado 
Fuel Company had great influence in the 
railway councils and were powerful enough 
to injure the railroad if their demands 
for favors were not granted. 


A good many 
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(5.) Another motive for discrimination 
is the wish to advance the interest or en- 
hance the value of a business, property 
or place in which the railway or its offl- 
cers are interested, or to favor persons 
who through friendship, marriage, busi- 
ness or civic connection or other relation- 
ship have a “ pull” with the management. 
Take for example the Hutchinson Salt 
case (1903-04). ‘There are sixteen salt- 
mills in Hutchinson, Kansas, nine of 
which are combined in what is known as 
the Salt-Trust, the rest being independ- 
ent. The president of the Salt-Trust 
was Joy Morton, brother of Paul Morton 
who was head of the traffic department of 
the Santa Fé railroad. The Salt-Trust 
owns some _ switch-tracks around the 
mills amounting in all to less than a mile 
of track. They incorporated this as a 
railroad company and asked for a division 
of rates. The Santa Fé gave the trust- 
railroad 25 per cent. of the through rates, 
equivalent to a rebate of 50 cents a ton 
on shipments to Missouri river points, 
so that the Trust was enabled to drive 
the independents out of those markets 
and take their packing-house contracts 
away from them. 

Another illustration of this principle 
is the tendency of railway managers, es- 
pecially on western lines, to favor towns 
and cities in the development of which 
they or their friends or business associates 
have personal interests. Railroad di- 
rectors frequently invest in town lots or 
other property at special points on their 
roads and then manage the road in such 
a way as to draw traffic to those points 
and rapidly increase the value of their 
property. 

6.) Sometimes the railway manage- 
ment will discriminate in order to kill or 
injure a person or place that has incurred 
the enmity of the road or its officials. It 
is said that a town in Montana, which 
had displeased the Northern Pacific, was 
punished by entire deprivation of all rail- 
road facilities. The management re- 
fused to stop their trains within the limits 
of the town; built a station two miles 
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beyond in the open prairie and ran their 
trains right through the old town, built 
up another settlement around the new 
station and practically ruined the offend- 
ing town. Even President James J. Hill 
is accused of inflicting a similar punish- 
ment on a Minnesota town that incurred 
his displeasure. He moved the station 
half a mile out of town into the middle of 
swamps, and made the people walk out 
to the new station.* 

The remedies proposed by President 
Roosevelt and others for the prevention 
of discrimination are the fixing of maxi- 
mum rates, the lowering of the open rate 
to all shippers to the level of any rebate 
or concession given to favorite shippers, 
the recovery of double the value of re- 
bates or concessions from the beneficiaries 
thereof, pooling and publicity. 

It is clear that the fixing of maximum 
rates could not prevent discrimination. 
The railroads disregard the rates fixed 
by themselves and protected by law by 
publication under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they would refrain from cutting 
rates fixed by any other authority. 

The fixing of the open rate at the level 
of the cut-rate or concession given to 
favored shippers would seriously disturb 
the business of transportation and would 
punish innocent railways more severely 
than the guilty ones. Suppose the Santa 
Fé were found to be giving a 50 per cent. 
concession to certain shippers of fruit 
from California to Chicago and Eastern 
points: if the open rate were cut to the 
rebate level the Santa Fé would get all 
the fruit business from California unless 
competing roads cut their rates in a cor- 
responding ratio, which might mean 
serious loss to revenue and a practical 
war of rates brought on by intervention 
of law. It would seem that some method 
should be used that would punish the 


* The illustrations given in the text afford but a 
few glimpses of the various forms in which discrim- 
ination makes its appearance. In my Railways, 
Trusts and the People I have enumerated over sixty 
methods of unjust discrimination now in use on our 
railways. 
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road in fault rather than those who are 
innocent in respect to the matter in hand. 

Another trouble with this plan and 
with the publicity plan and the collection 
of double damages from rebate benefici- 
aries, etc., is the fact that rebates and 
other forms of favoritism are resorted to 
in secrecy. In many cases no records 
are kept, or if kept they are destroyed 
upon the slightest hint that they may be 
desired in evidence, and as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has abundantly 
shown, railway managers, as a rule, ab- 
solutely refuse to tell the truth about dis- 
crimination. 

Discussing the continuance of the de- 
mand for rebates in the spring of 1905 be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, Commissioner Prouty said: 


“When I first came into the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (1897), I used 
to see continually in the newspapers 
statements like these: ‘Rates sadly de- 
moralized,, ‘Agreement between rail- 
road officers to restore rates,” and every- 
thing of that sort. I said to my associ- 
ates: ‘Gentlemen, this thing will not do; 
we must stop the payment of rebates.’ 
They said: ‘How are you going to stop 
the payment of rebates?’ I said: ‘We 
are going to call these gentlemen before 
us; we are going to put them under oath, 
and we are going to make them admit 
they paid these rebates. and we are going 
to use the evidence which we obtain to 
convict them.’ We employed Mr. Day, 
who is now with the Department of Jus- 
tice. The rates which have been almost 
uniformly demoralized have been the 
grain rates from Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard. We called in the chief traffic 
officials of all these lines and we put them 
under oath. Now, I would ask these 
gentlemen, ‘Are you the chief traffic 
official of this road?’ ‘I am.’ ‘Would 
you know it if a rebate was paid?’ ‘I 
would.’ ‘Are any rebates paid on your 
road?’ ‘There are none.” ‘The rates 
are absolutely maintained?’ ‘They are.’ 

+ Sen. Com., 1905, pp. 2,899, 2,901, 2,911. 
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“Well, every traffic official who came 
before us in that capacity—and we pros- 
ecuted it for three days at Chicago—testi- 
fied that rates were absolutely maintained. 

“Senator Newland— How many did 
you have before you ?’ 

“Mr. Prouty— We had the officials 
of every trunk-line leading from Chicago 
to New York.’ 

“They all testified the rates were ab- 
solutely maintained from Chicago to 
New York. ‘Two years after that I ex- 
amined the chief traffic officer of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, and of the New York 
Central—do not think it was the same 
man in either case—and of the other 
lines, and they all testified that rates had 
never been maintained. I would like 
to know what I could do as Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner to make those 
gentlemen admit that they paid rebates, 
and as they would not tell that they paid 
rebates, I would be glad to know how I 
could obtain evidence that they did. 

“Having gotten through, Senator, with 
the lines between Chicago and New York, 
we said perhaps this is not a fair example. 
Now, we will go up in the Northwest, and 
we will take the lines that carry flour 
from Minneapolis east. We instituted 
another investigation, and we put the 
railroad and the traffic men and the mill- 
ers on the stand, and they all swore with- 
out exception that the rates were abso- 
lutely maintained. ... We could not 
get the admission from any man there 
that they had ever paid a rebate. We 
said: ‘This does for the East; now let us 
go West.” So we went to the Pacific 
coast, to Portland, Oregon, and went 
over exactly the same performance there. 
We made one man admit that he burned 
up his books rather than present them to 
the Commission, but we could obtain no 
admission of the payment of any rebate 
there. 

“There has not been a time since I 
have been an Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner when if the traffic officers of 
the trunk lines between Chicago and the 
Atlantic seaboard would have consented 


to tell the truth under oath, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would not 
have stopped the payment of rebates. | 
have been able to discover no way in 
which to make them tell the truth.” 


The attainment of publicity, you see, 
is a very difficult matter so long as the 
railroads are in the hands of private 
owners whose interests are opposed to 
publicity. It is true that Governor La 
Follette succeeded in turning the light on 
the rebate business in his state by sending 
public inspectors to examine the books of 
the companies in order to test the accu- 
racy of their returns under the tax laws. 
But the railroads were not expecting the 
X-rays. They were unprepared. They 
do not need to leave any traces of their 
discriminations and if any plan of public 
inspection were adopted they would not 
leave any traces. 

In the case of government railroads 
inspection and publicity can be made 
effective because the roads are not in the 
hands of men whose economic interests 
and business ethics command secrecy, 
but in the hands of public managers who 
would be traitors to the business ethics 
of their pesition as well as to the law, if 
they tried to defeat or evade inspection 
and publicity. This is one of the great 
advantages of public-ownership. Every- 
where in Germany, Denmark, Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary, etc., I found the gov- 
ernment railroads absolutely free from 
unjust discriminations. The same _ is 
true of the government roads in the Anglo- 
Saxon colonies of Australasia and South 
Africa. The reasons are that the main 
motives to discrimination are eliminated, 
that much fuller publicity is possible, 
and that the railway managers are em- 
ployed by an authority that is opposed 
to discrimination and will discharge them 
if they are found to be breaking the law, 
instead of being engaged by an employer 
who asks only for profit and will approve 
and promote the manager if he wins that 
whether through discrimination and 
breach of the law or not. 
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The matter is put in clear light in a 
conversation I had with the manager of 
the Central South African Government 
railways. I explained the nature of the 
favors granted to the big shippers in the 
United States, using the Beef-Trust, 
Salt-Trust, Oil-Trust, Fuel Company, 
etc., as illustrations, and said: 

“Suppose a big concern tried te get 
special rates or concessions of some kind 
on your railroads, and made a_ secret 
agreement with the railway manage- 
ment 7” 

“They could n’t do it.” 

“Why not? Human nature is the 
same in South Africa as in America. 
Suppose they made some traffic man a 
partner in their profits or brought pres- 
sure enough on him in some way to get 
a concession ?” 

“It would n’t be possible.” 

“Well, why? Suppose it were possi- 
ble, what would happen :” 

“The government auditors would find 
it out, and the manager would lose his 
position.” 

“Could n’t he cover up the thing ?” 

“ Not for any length of time.” 

“The people would have a fit if any- 
thing like that were attempted,” said a 
member of the manager’s staff. 

“You have no attempts to 
preference then ?” 

“No, it is not even attempted.” 

The favorite remedy with our railway 
managers is the legalization of pooling. 
They say discrimination is the result of 
competition among the railways for busi- 
ness and that if the railways are allowed 
to make traffic agreements discrimination 
can be stopped. But we have seen that 
competition between railways is only one 
of the six principal causes of discrimina- 
tion. Pooling would not touch any of 
the other five causes. To the president 
of one of the greatest railroad systems in 
the country, Who told me, as so many 
others have done, that the legalization 
of pooling is the remedy for discrimina- 
tion, I said: “Are there not two great 
classes of discrimination? (1) Those 


secure 


that are due to railway competition, and 
(2) those that are due to the interest of 
railway managers or their desire to favor 
influential persons, _ relatives, 
associates or others who have a * pull?’ 
And while the legalization of pooling 
might tend to diminish discriminations 
that result from railway competition it 
could not prevent discriminations caused 
by interest or ‘pull’.” The railroad 
president said he thought that was true 
and he admitted also that even competi- 
tive discrimination could not be entirely 
eliminated by pooling. In fact, in earlier 
years before the Interstate Commerce 
Act was passed, when traffic agree'rent- 
were in vogue, it continually happened 
that some greedy road would cut below 
the rates agreed upon in order to get a 
large share of traffic and enlarge its claim 
upon the pool. Railroad presidents and 
managers have been known to go direct 
from the meeting at which the pool was 
organized, hunt up some big shipper and 
give him a cut rate at once in order to 
capture more than their share of his busi- 


business 


ness. 

The fact is that none of the proposed 
remedies are likely to be effective. We 
have been assured from time to time that 
the remedy has been found and that re- 
bates and discriminations have ceased. 
When the Interstate Commerce Act was 
passed, 1887, railway men declared that 
‘rebates have been stopped.” And for 
a time direct cash rebates were prevented 
to a considerable extent: but other forms 
of discrimination were in full swing all 
the time and rebates soon came back in 
full force. Years after the Interstate 
Commerce Act went into effect a famous 
railroad president declared “that if all 
who had offended against the law were 
convicted there would not be jails enough 
in the United States to hold them.” 

After the Elkins law was passed, in 
1903, railway men again affirmed that 
railway rebates and discriminations had 
been stopped. And last year before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, presidents and managers testified 
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by the score that rebates and discrimina- 
tions were no longer in use. But James 
J. Hill, president of the Great Northern, 
and Victor Morawetz, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Santa Fé, 
and members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and other high authorities, 
testified that rebates and discriminations 
had not ceased. And President Hill de- 
clared that they never would cease. 

In the railroad investigation in Wis- 
consin recently instituted by Governor 
LaFollette it was found that every rail- 
road of importance in the state has been 
paying rebates every year both on freight 
and passenger business, state and inter- 
state traffic, the total rebates for the prin- 
cipal lines amounting to more than $7,- 
000,000 in six years, and it was further 
discovered that the total rebates paid in 
the year following the enactment of the 
Elkins law were greater than the rebates 
for the year before. In some cases the 
payments after the law took effect were 
very much greater than before. The 
Nesthwediern Railroad, for example, 
jumped from $212,075 rebates in 1902 
to $410,476 in 1903 mostly after the Elkins 
law went into effect (February 19, 1903). 

Professor Hugo Myer, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, asserts that the prosperity of 
America is founded on railway discrimi- 
nation and that the trouble with the gov- 
ernment railways of Germany and ether 
countries is that they have abolished dis- 
criminations. Few, I believe, will agree 
with Professor Myer that railway favor- 
itism is the foundation of prosperity in 
general, although there is no question 
that it is the foundation of the prosperity 
of the Oil-Trust, Beef-Combine, and 
many other giant combinations of capital. 

Our people as a rule, including many 
of our railway managers. would be very 
glad to discover an effective method 
preventing railway discrimination —be- 
tween persons and places. My studies 
at home and abroad lead me to believe 
that there is only one method by which 
this can be accomplished. and that is to 
remove the fundamental cause or tap- 
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root from which railway abuses grow, 
namely, the antagonism of interest be- 
tween the owners and the public. So 
long as the railways are owned by a few 
and operated for the private profit of a 
few there will be unjust discrimination; 
men who own coal-mines, steel-mills, 
packing-houses, oil-refineries, etc., and 
also control railroads will not give their 
competitors in business equal rights with 
themselves over the railway lines whose 
policy they determine. So long as the 
railway managers are employed by and 
are the servants of a small body of stock- 
holders, especially men who own the 
great trusts, favoritism is bound to con- 
tinue. The only way to secure manage- 
ment of the railways in the public interest 
is to make the railways public property 
and the railway managers servants of the 
public. You cannot expect the servants 
of the other fellow to manage the business 
owned by the other fellow in your interest. 
If you want to have it managed in your 
interest you must own it and make the 
managers your servants. 

Before a club of business men in one 
of our leading cities recently, a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
spoke in favor of -the President’s railroad 
policy. Mr. Edgar Rich, successor to 
Richard Olney as General Counsel for the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, presented 
the case for the railways; and I followed 
with a talk in the course of which I stated 
the conclusions just set forth. As we 
were leaving the hall the Commissioner 
said: “Rich, you and I are both wrong, 
and Parsons is right. I want to see the 
other method tried, but it won’t succeed. 
I know it won’t succeed.” 

Let us do our best to apply effective 
regulation. Let us adopt all the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions, and more. Let us 
have thorough public inspection and the 
utmost possible publicity. Let us de- 
mand representation of the public upon 
every board of railway direction, and if 
necessary in every railway traffic office. 
But let us not suppose that we can do 
more than palliate railway abuses by any 
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system of regulation. So long as you 
leave the motive and the power in the 
hands of private owners and private man- 
agers you are going to have defiance and 
evasion of law and serious departures 
from public policy and interest. Talking 
with one of the ablest and most honorable 
of our railway presidents a few months 
ago I said: “What will happen if Con- 
gress does give the Interstate Commission 
power to fix rates?” He replied: “The 
Commission will have to be controlled, 
that ’s all.” I quoted this remark in 
conversation with a leading member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
he said: “That’s true; I always said 
the railroads would own the Commission 
as soon as it was worth owning.” 
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We know that powerful railroad inter- 
ests have succeeded in capturing the leg- 
islatures in many states and that they 
control the Senate of the United States, 
and it is not at all unlikely that they 
would be able to control an administra- 
tive board if they decided to do so. How- 
ever this may be it is clear that we ought 
to do all in our power to enforce the prin- 
ciples of justice and impartiality upon 
the railroads by means of regulative 
measures until our people are ready to 
establish national ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads under governmental 
conditions that will secure efficient and 
successful management. 

FRANK Parsons. 

Boston, Mass. 








SECRETARY OF THE 


TREASURY. 


By Hon. T. 


H ON. LESLIE M. SHAW, Secre- 

tary, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Srr—I beg leave to submit a few 
self-evident propositions, and a few sug- 
gestions in connection therewith, asking 
your pardon in advance for any boldness 
I may be guilty of in so doing. 

1. ‘Those that control the money of a 
nation, control that nation and all the 
business there is in it. 

2. Give one person the money the 
world is paying as interest each year for 
twenty-five vears (an average of four per 
cent. per annum), and he will own sub- 
stantially all the money there is in the 
world at the end of that time. 

3. If the money of a nation is its life- 
blood, it is evident that it should be under 
the control of its people, and not congested 
in a few. Such in substance was Presi- 
dent Jackson’s objection to the old United 
States Bank. 

At the beginning of the Spanish-Ameri- 
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can war, Miss Helen Gould offered as a 
donation quite a large sum to our govern- 
ment. It was returned, presumably on 
the ground that the nation had no law 
authorizing the acceptance of such dona- 
tions. 

The donations made in recent years 
for public and civic purposes, by such 
gentlemen as Carnegie, Rockefeller, Ar- 
mour and many others, are fresh in our 
minds. 

Some two years ago, the New York 
Times gave an accurate statement of the 
donations of this kind that had been made 
in the United States in the few years pre- 
ceding, showing the following astonish- 
ing results: In 1898, $38,000,000; in 
1899, $62,500,000; in 1900, $47,500,000. 
It is safe to say that each year since has 
outstripped any former vear. 

Fifty years ago millionaires were al- 
most unknown; to-day we number them 
by thousands. Those of us in middle 
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age can well remember when the man 
worth $10,000 was far more uncommon 
than the man of $100,000 to-day. 

The natural impulse of the great ma- 
jority of our wealthy men in this country 
is to do as much good as they can. They 
are patriotic, and would be pleased to 
assist the nation and the people that have 
made it possible for them to accumulate 
the immense fortunes they control. They 
are not profligates; neither do they wish 
to encourage profligacy in their descend- 
ants. ‘They may live well, and may wish 
that their children may live well after 
they are gone, but they know that nothing 
can so completely break down and ruin 
the moral character of their children as 
profligacy. 

Many a wealthy man doubtless feels 
that it matters not how much wealth he 
may leave his children at his death; that 
it will be hard to conjecture how much 
of it they will have left in a few short 
years, or how much lasting injury they 
may do to his memory, or their own name, 
in the spending of it. 

At best, and should he leave it under 
the wisest control, it must pay from two 
to five per cent. per annum in taxes, as 
well as run the chance of loss in invest- 
ment. It may accumulate, but the gen- 
eral rule is to the contrary. In a given 
territory, there may be a thousand men 
whose learning and intelligence fit them 
for positions in the highest councils of 
the nation, and still but very few, if any, 
among them, could take an inheritance 
of a couple of million dollars, and have 
that amount at the end of a life-time. 

Let us see if a feasible plan may not be 
adopted, by which the very wealthy may 
donate to the public, for the best possible 
and most worthy object, a part, or all of 
their fortune, and _ sitll get every dollar 
back thus given away. 

Suppose that you should recommend, 
and Congress should enact, a law with 
the following among other provisions: 

First—The national government should 
be and act as trustee to receive donations, 


by will or otherwise, of money (or prop- 
erty to be converted into money), for the 
purpose of establishing banks. The 
donor could give the fund for the use of 
any state designated by him, or, in case 
it was given without such. designation, 
then such funds to be assigned by Your 
Excellency among the different states 
as nearly as practicable pro rata per capita. 

Second—The fund could be donated 
absolutely, or with the right on the part 
of the donor, or his heirs, to receive back 
from the government one cent on the 
dollar (no interest) each year for one 
hundred years. 

Third—All states to receive such funds 
under laws requiring that they should 
forever keep such funds intact, by direct 
taxation if necessary, thus making good 
any loss that might occur through the 
wrongful act of any officers of the bank 
or otherwise. 

Fourth—The state should be allowed 
to nominate the bank officers, subject to 
the approval of the national government, 
and the latter should always retain power 
of visitation and inspection into the af- 
fairs of such banks, and the power also 
of suspending, or ousting, all officers. 
The salaries of all officers and employés 
should be fixed under general rules, pro- 
mulgated by your department, taking 
like or similar services of those in your 
department, and the compensation paid, 
as your guide. 

Fijth—The money so donated should 
be exempt from all taxes, levies or assess- 
ments of any kind, be the same state or 
national. It should be exempt from 
attachment, execution, creditor's bill or 
otherwise, as against the donor, his heirs, 
or persons described in the will or deed 
of donation. They might also be pro- 
hibited from selling, assigning or encum- 
bering their right to such fund, if the will, 
or articles of donation, should so declare. 

Siath—General banking, or commer- 
cial banking, should be avoided, and the 
funds of such banks should be invested 
only in national, state, county, city or 
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other public bonds or securities, the pay- 
ment of which must be made by taxes 
levied and collected. 

Seventh—Such banks could draw ex- 
change on each other without the trans- 
fer of funds, the treasury at Washington 
serving as a clearing-house for them. 

Eighth—The circulation of such banks, 
in sums of two dollars and upwards, 
should be paper, furnished by the general 
government, after the style of the green- 
back, except that it should be receivable 
for all debts, public and private, includ- 
ing duties, and should bear the vignette 
of the donor. The gold originally do- 
nated should be kept in the vaults at 
Washington, except as it might be used 
by the department as provided by law, 
in redeeming bills. The bills might read: 
“'The First National State Bank of Colo- 
“The Second, ete., etc.,” as the 
case might be. 

Ninth—Such banks could receive de- 
posits and pay interest thereon, but the 
interest should be confined to the actual 
net earning capacity of the deposit, which 
should be ascertained semi-annually or 
quarterly, and so much on the dollar paid 
for each dollar of deposits that remained 
in the bank for thirty days or more. All 
interest not collected within two years 
after due, might be converted into the 
funds of the bank. 

Let us suppose such a bank started in 
Colorado, upon a donation of one million 
capital. (In the last twenty years I have 
known of at least $20,000,000 being do- 
nated in this state to schools, homes, ete., 
every dollar of which, I believe, would 
have gone into such banks, even if the 
party desired to use the annual payments 
to endow other institutions. ) 

Suppose the deposits should be $5,000,- 
000 the first year. We thus have $6,000,- 
000 on which we must earn interest. Five 
out of the six millions could easily be 
spared for investments in good securities, 
which would average five per cent. interest 
per annum, Five per cent. on five mil- 
lion dollars equals $250,000. From this 
we will deduct $25,000 as the expense of 
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running the bank, and $10,000, the one 
per cent. to be repaid to the donor; this 
makes $35,000, and leaves $215,000 as 
dividends, or interest, on the $6,000,000, 
or a little more than three and one-half 
per cent. on the dollar to depositors. 
This is a higher rate than most of the 
government bonds carry, and the security 
is equally as good. 

It is sufficient to say, however, as shown 
above, it is all that the deposits justly 
earn, and that is all that any bank should 
or can properly pay. 

At the end of the first vear, there is 
added to the bank’s capital its pro rata 
share of the interest, $35,000, and so its 
capital goes on compounding from year 
to year. 

There could never be any runs or other 
financial distress of such banks. 
as the state and the national governments 
stand, the depositor is absolutely safe. 

Whenever the securities are in the first 
instance negotiated by the state, county, 
etc., directly to such a bank, such state, 
county or city should be stopped from 
setting up as a defense any illegality or 
informality in the issue of such bonds, or 
the contracting of the indebtedness. The 
state being bound to make good, by gen- 
eral taxation if necessary, any such loss, 
it is as broad as it is long, and certainly 
more just, to prohibit such defenses. In 
Colorado (and in all states), where people 
are paying interest on public indebted- 
ness, the people paying such interest 
would get it back by the interest made on 
their deposits. 

I submit to your good judgment, that 
there is no “ Mississippi Bubble” scheme 
here proposed. It must be admitted that 
you and your department are more cap- 
able of looking after the financial interests 
of the people than any other agency that 
could be employed. No risk or specu- 
lative venture is recommended. General 
and commercial banking is avoided. The 
people at large are given absolute security 
for their small individual deposits, and 
the government would be drawing to it- 
self the control of the money of the land. 


So long 
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If the act should directly provide that the 
government, in case of necessity, might 
by pro rata levies on such banks, draw 
into its own treasury funds even to the 
extent. of their capitalization, eventually 
returning the same without interest, it 
could not be objectionable either to the 
donors or the people, and would certainly 
very much strengthen the money power 
of the general government. 

I also pray you to consider the trust 
feature here suggested. It is one of the 
strong points of the proposed measure. 
May we not even claim that it would meet 
with the general approval of moneyed men ? 

Take, for instance, a man who, either 
in the trades or at his bank-desk, has 
passed near a lifetime, and by his good 
business ability accumulated a fortune 
of $20,000,000. He desires to so dispose 
of it as to secure the very best results for 
his family. Suppose he should leave 
the half of it direcfly to his heirs and 
donate the other half on the plan here 
suggested, to the national government 
to start ten banks of $1,000,000 each. 
The $10,000,000 given to his heirs must 
run the chance of unwise investment 
and business contingencies, and besides 
pay taxes at from two to four per cent. 
per annum. That which is given to the 
government is in the hands of a trustee 
that cannot fail in doing its duty. The 
fund can suffer no loss. It is given under 
a law that shields it from being taken 
from the donor, or his heirs, by legal 
process. Being shielded from taxes of 
from two to four per cent. per annum, it 
is the same as if the government was pay- 
ing the donor that amount for its use. 
The income from it will be steadily $100,- 
000 per annum for one hundred years, 
at the end of which time it would all be 
returned to the donor and his heirs. 

Now, if we look upon it solely as an 
investment, what better could he do? 
Where can he place his money at as high 
a rate of interest for such a length of 
time? Where can he find such absolute 
security? Not only would such a law 
appeal strongly to the donor who gives 
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simply for the good he is doing thereby, 
but it would have a decisive influence 
with the prudent investor, who wished 
to look well to the future. 

There is another matter, which, while 
not controlling, is still worthy of mention. 
We erect statues of bronze and marble 
to our military heroes and our great 
statesmen. It is but fitting that the great 
financiers and men of money who do their 
whole duty and more than their duty to 
the people, should be properly remem- 
bered. 

To be able to reach national fame only 
through politics or military deeds, is too 
restricted a field. ‘There should be an- 
other way by which both men and women 
may be able to build lasting monuments 
to their own memory. It is for this rea- 
son that I suggest that the bills issued by 
each of these banks should bear the vign- 
ette of the donor of the fund, and thus 
perpetuate his or her memory in the 
hearts of a thankful people. 

That a Carnegie, or such an excellent 
woman as Miss Helen Gould, should 
thus live through long centuries after 
they have been laid to rest, and even after 
statues of marble shall have crumbled, 
is not an unpleasant thought. Who 
should object that the bright, new, crisp 
bills, that shall be used a thousand years 
hence in paying the laborers of the land, 
should carry the features of a Carnegie, 
or a Miss Gould, as well as those of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln or Grant? I would also 
suggest that the very act of capital thus 
reaching out to help labor, would do much 
to bring about that perfect harmony be- 
tween the two that we all desire. 

Bank bills are the only proper medium 
of exchange. It is a well-known histor- 
ical fact that newly-coined gold pieces 
will, in twenty years’ ordinary use, fall 
far short in weight. Thus value has de- 
parted that can never be recovered. For 
this reason in your department, you 
neither receive nor pay out large amounts 
according to its stamped value, but by 
actual weight. We say, therefore, that 
gold should be kept locked in the vaults 
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at Washington, and be allowed to send 
its servant and representative—paper— 
to do its work in the busy world. 

While the man that loses paper money 
by fire or flood, may (not always) lose as 
much in value to him as if it had been 
gold, still in such case the world has not 
lost the gold. In such case the world 
has only lost so much paper. The saving 
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to the government in the loss or destruc- 
tion of its bills, instead of coins, amounts 
to far more than many of us can conceive. 
It is also true that the people, as a rule, 
much prefer to handle paper money. 
I am with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. B. Srvarr. 
Denver, Colo. 


THE POET-PROPHET OF 


DEMOCRACY. 


AN EDITORIAL SKETCH. 


By B. O. Flower. 


I. 

gee time since, after publishing a 

sketch of the life and work of our 
great poet of democracy, Edwin Mark- 
ham, we received a personal letter from 
one of England’s gifted writers, the au- 
thor of two fine critical works and a valued 
contributor to the great English reviews. 
In this letter our correspondent, in re- 
ferring to this sketch, thus graphically 
characterized the poet: 


“You have succeeded in understanding 
and depicting the ambient air, as the 
French would say, in the life of the great- 
est poet in America and the greatest poet 
of democracy in the world; and you have 
done this by calling particular attention 
to the art displayed in Mr. Markham’s 
Now Democracy and Art have 
not previously been found in such close 
unison. Whitman, in spite of his natural 
charm, vigor and originality, was never 
an artist in the academic sense, and for 
this reason many critics do not enjoy 
reading him. For the first time in the 
history of America we have a poet who 
brings us a chiseled and statuesque art, 
right out of the soil.”’ 


verse. 


We fuliy agree with this critic, that Mr. 
Markham is democracy’s greatest living 
poet. His stately lines not only conform 


to the canons of art and are rich in melody, 
but they ring true at every point; they 
are instinct with the virility of democracy ; 
they are vibrant with the spirit of justice 
and fraternity; they represent all that is 
best, truest and finest in the new social 
awakening which is battling against the 
rising tide of reaction, imperialism and 
class-rule based on privileged interest and 
acquired wealth. 


Il. 


Mr. Markham was born in Oregon 
when the West was young to the Anglo- 
Saxon world and when sturdy determina- 
tion was companioned by buoyant hope; 
when rugged, sane and hardy youth be- 
held glorious pictures woven in ambition’s 
loom while gazing into the blazing logs 
in the great open fires. 

His early education in home and school 
laid the foundation for a love for the best 
in literature and to him was given that 
passionate desire to learn the written 
word that comes to the hungry intellect 
of a child reared far from the maddening 
distractions and moral enervation of the 
city. He felt the mystic power and spell 
of nature known only to the children of 
imagination; and happily for him in 
early boyhood circumstances necessitated 
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his having to herd cattle alone in the sub- 
lime valleys of the Sierra Nevada. Here 
during the slow-moving hours he perused 
the stately verse of Homer and Milton. 
Here also he enjoyed Byron’s burning 
lines and vivid imaginative pictures which 
served to quicken his intellect and enable 
him to come in close rapport with nature 
and feel companionship in her solitude. 
Here great dreams began to form in his 
plastic mind, while God drew near to him 
as in the earlier days on Sinai and the 
mountains of Galilee He had drawn nigh 
unto the mighty statesman of Israel and 
the sublime Prophet of perfected human- 
ity. Here, environed by the august sen- 
tinels of time, the mighty, spire-like peaks 
and frowning heights, scarred, riven and 
torn in nature’s labor-pains when conti- 
nents were born, the youth received his 
most vital education. He was in fact in 
nature’s university, with the Infinite for 
his master and in touch with the sublime 
thought of the immortal poets of the ages. 
Later in well-known educational institu- 
tions of the Pacific Coast he received the 
intellectual training which the cultured 
acquire within modern college halls, and 
subsequently he became a leading edu- 
cator in California, while all the time the 
songs of the human, the “chants demo- 
cratic,” were germinating in the imagina- 
tion of this child of genius and freedom 
who on the ample breast of rugged nature 
had drawn deeply from the fountain of 
inspiration. 

From the hour of the publication of 
“The Man With the Hoe” Mr. Mark- 
ham’s position was assured in literature. 
Men and women of imagination and heart 
discerned at once the presence of a new 
and a great poet of democracy,—he for 
whom we had waited since the day Whit- 
man’s voice grew silent and Lowell passed 
under the spell of reaction. Some there 
were, it is true, who shook their heads 
and cynically predicted that though this 
was indeed a great poem, no other work 
would come that could compare with it. 
But as if in answer to the carping, the 
poet gave us “The Sower,” followed by 






The Poet-Prophet of Democracy. 


“Lincoln,” that superb pen-picture of 


the greatest statesman of the republi: 
since the days of Thomas Jefferson. 
Never has the apostle of justice and union 
been so grandly outlined as in these stately 
lines ** 

“When the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 


Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the strenuous Heavens and came dow 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Then mixed a laughter wich the serious stuff. 


“The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 
The rectitude and patience of the rock 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves the leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The edlen Stade of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. 


Sy; 


“‘And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair Ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


ae ee “He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.” 
“The Man With the Hoe,” “The Sow- 
er,’ “The Leader of the People,” and 
“Lincoln” are typical examples of the 
distinctly great and stately creative verse 
of Mr. Markham in which the poet leads 
the reader out upon the promontories of 
thought and stimulates the imagination 
to its profoundest depths. They are 
indeed spire-like peaks in a range of lofty 


mountains where many summits rise 
amid valleys carpeted with nature’s 
glory, where sublimity and beauty go 


hand in hand. 


*Lincoln and Other Poems. By Edwin Markham. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Company. 
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\s a social philosopher he is no less 
car-visioned than as a poetic dreamer, 
ind in prose no less than in verse he is 
-triking sturdy blows for a newer, a higher 
nd a finer social order—the order of the 
(rolden Rule—the day of practical fra- 
ternity for which so many of our truest 
men and women are valiantly striving. 
\n example of his recent prose thought 

along economic lines is found in a con- 
tribution by him to a recent issue of The 
Cosmopolitan entitled “When I Am Dic- 
tator.” After pointing out the fact to 
which statesmen seem to be so perversely 
blind: that enforced idleness of any con- 
siderable portion of the citizens of a state 
constitutes one of the gravest possible 
menaces to national integrity, lowering 
the moral ideals, weakening the efficiency 
and embittering the life of the individual, 
le urges the importance of lifting from the 
man out of work “the fate of hunger and 
the fear of to-morrow.” Hethen continues: 


“It is the first duty of a government 
to see to it that all her people have the 
opportunity to live by labor. She must 
keep open the gates of opportunity, so 
that every man and every woman may 
have the material resources for living a 
complete life. A government that fails 
in this fails in the vital thing.” 


The poet next refers to the most “ pa- 
thetic fact of the modern world,” the 
“ever-growing army of enforced idlers 
going onward in the shadow of civiliza- 
tion.” “There are always tens of thou- 
sands of these able-bodied men” knock- 
ing vainly at the door of opportunity, a 
fact that explains the phenomenon that 
when there is a strike there is always an 
army of men ready to take the strikers’ 
places. He also shows that this army of 
idle men must come to be one of the great 
menaces to public safety, for “a man must 
do one of three things—work, beg or steal. 
If the labor market denies a man labor, 
and the law forbids beggary,” there is 
nothing left him but the dread alternatives 
of stealing or dying of starvation. “In 
a government where a man cannot find 
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work, he finds it easy to lose faith in gov- 
ernment.” He is then ripe for revolu- 
tion and anarchy. 


“A man wanting to live by work, yet 
finding no work to do—all the dramas of 
the poets furnish no spectacle more tragic 
than that man’s case. Here the man is in 
a world, not of his own choosing—in a 
world where he must eat bread. Social 
conditions forbid him to work, and the 
laws forbid him to be idle. For he is 
gravely told that he must not be a vagrant. 
He is reminded that every man must have 
a visible means of support: otherwise the 
jail swallows him. It is illogical, if not 
grotesque, in a government to punish a 
vagrant, when the government has not 
secured to him the opportunity to make 
a living by work.” 


Mr. Markham holds thet it is clearly 
the part of wisdom and sound statesman- 
ship no less than the august duty imposed 
by justice and the Christ ideal, to give to 
every man the opportunity to engage in 
productive labor—labor that shall create 
wealth and sustain self-respecting man- 
hood. 


“This would not be paternalism: it 
would be fraternalism. And we need 
to make government the organ of the 
fraternal principle. Paternalism is a 
system that relieves a man of individual 
effort—that puts bread into his open and 
waiting mouth. This was the ‘bread 
and circus’ idea of the Romans. But 
the wise father dividing the farm among 
his boys, so that all, both strong and weak, 
shall have a chance to live—that is fra- 
ternalism. Fraternalism is justice, it is 
Christianity; and towards this ideal we 
must press more and more with the pro- 
cess of the suns.” 


In closing this brief sketch of our poet- 
prophet, we cannot refrain from giving 
the following little poem instinct with a 
great truth that should be indelibly 
stamped on the consciousness of every 
American in the present crucial hour in 
our history: 
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“Voices are crying from the dust of Tyre, 
From Baalbec and the stones of Babylon— 
We raised our pillars upon Self-Desire, 
And perished from the large gaze of the sun. 


“Eternity was on the pyramid, 
And immortality on Greece and Rome; 
But in them all the ancient Traitor hid, 
And so they tottered like unstable foam. 


““There was no substance in their soaring hopes; 
The voice of Thebes is now a desert cry; 
A spider bars the road with filmy ropes, 
yhere once the feet of Carthage thundered by. 


“*A bittern booms where once fair Helen laughed 
A thistle nods where once the Forum poured: 
A lizard lifts and listens on a shaft, 
Where once of old the Colosseum roared. 


“No house can stand, no kingdom can endure, 
Built on the crumbling rock of self-desire 
Nothing is living stone, nothing is sure. 
That is not whitened in the Social Fire.” 


B. O. FLOWER 


Boston, Mass. 


DEMOCRACY’S CALL TO THE STATESMANSHIP OF 
TO-DAY. 


A CONVERSATION WITH EDWIN MARKHAM. 


By B. O. 


E WERE seated in one of the 
great hostelries of New York 
city. Without, the roar and tumult of 
life swept by. Only the faint sound of 
the ceaseless murmur reached us. But 
a few moments before, when entering 
the building, we paused, arrested as it 
were by the din of the conflict, the re- 
morseless battle of modern metropolitan 
life, and at that moment there had been 
borne in upon our minds the meaning of 
the struggle. Here millions were in con- 
flict. Some were money-mad and striv- 
ing under the spell of the master-passion 
to acquire gold. Others were no less 
fiercely struggling for a bare livelihood 
or to keep the hunger wolf from frail and 
tender lives: while above and beyond, in 
the din of the battle we seemed to hear 
the sound and echo of that other conflict 
which bears with it the fate of the republic 
the battle between reaction and im- 
perialism, fed by the selfish desires of 
privileged interests, and the democracy 
of the Declaration of Independence—the 
democracy of Jefferson and _ Lincoln, 
based on the idea of freedom, justice and 
fraternity. 
We had been discussing recent events 
and their portents, and turning to the 


FLOWER. 


poet I thus took up the thread of the con 
versation that had engaged us in the street 
“It has often been noted by historians 
that some one thought or ideal becomes 
the keynote or master-concept of an age 
in periods of great moral awakening. It 
seems to me that all things point to a new 
civic renaissance that may do much not 
only to bring our republic back to the old 
ideals of democracy, but also to a higher 
ideal of statesmanship. What are your 
views on this point and what do you con- 
ceive to be the master-demand of twen- 
tieth-century statesmanship ?” 
“Everyone seems to feel,” replied the 
poet, “a great seismic wave passing over 
the whole world. This is distinctly the 
age of social awakening. A new sense 
is breaking through the crust of custom— 
the sense of solidarity, perhaps the most 
powerful emotion in the heart of man. 
We are all coming to see that we belong 
together; that humanity is one; that in 
a very deep and vital sense humanity has 
but one hope, one destiny. This sense 
is the basis of the democratic passion, 
and out of this passion will finally spring 
that new order which was foretold by 
St. John on Patmos and struggled for by 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
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ind all the social heroes and apostles of 
the race. Poor is the statesmanship that 
is empty of this ideal, dead to this passion.” 

“Do you not conceive it to be neces- 
ary,” I ventured to ask, “in order to 
break up the new despotism of corporate 
wealth and machine-rule, that the initia- 
tive and referendum be introduced into 
our political life, so that they may be 
is easily applied as they are in the repub- 
lic of Switzerland ?” 

‘1 certainly do,” replied Mr. Mark- 
“If we had men wholly conse- 
crated to the welfare—men 
vuided by conscience and richly endowed 
with wisdom, then we might trust our- 
selves to the ideal of a purely representa- 
tive government; but as long as the peo- 
ple must fight their servants in order to 
receive any fragment of justice, it is neces- 
sary for the people to come closer and 
closer to the management of public af- 
fairs. As life now is, it is of the first im- 
portance that the initiative, referendum 
and right of recall be introduced as effec- 
tive measures for public safety. The 
more truly democratic we can make our 
vovernment, the more certain we are of 
peaceful progress. No doubt we must 
vet closer to the source of political life, 
which is the people. Our country now 
is largely in the hands of the land-barons 
and the trust-barons. It is becoming a 
government of the corporations, by the 
corporations, and for the corporations.” 

“T asked your views on this question 
largely because of the extraordinary state- 
ment recently made by United States Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge in an attack 
upon Direct-Legislation which he made 
at the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the town of Brookline. 
After extolling the town-meeting system 
for the government of small communities, 
he said: 

“*On the other hand the methods of 
the town-meeting should never be per- 
mitted to trench upon the representative 
government of state or nation. . . . The 
essence of representative government is 
responsibility, and when that responsi- 


common 
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bility ceases representative government 
becomes anarchy and we are fairly on our 
way to such scenes as were enacted during 
the French Revolution, when the Paris 
mob, breaking into the Assembly or Con- 
vention, dictated the passage of laws. 
The control of the electors over the rep- 
resentative is direct, and if he does not 
satisfy them he can be replaced, but it is 
not to be forgotten that he represents not 
merely the people of his own district but 
in due proportion the people of the entire 
state. If responsibility is taken from 
him by compelling him to vote for meas- 
ures solely because they have secured a 
certain number of petitioners, or if he is 
at liberty to refer measures of all ‘sorts to 
popular vote, he ceases to be a repre- 
sentative and becomes a mere machine 


of record. When responsibility vanishes 


representative government is at an end) 


and all the safeguards of debate and dis- 
cussion, of deliberate action, of amend- 
ment or compromise, are gone forever, 
legislative anarchy would ensue, and we 
might easily find ourselves in a position 
where the mob of a single large city would 
dominate legislation and laws would be 
thrust upon us ruinous to the state itself 
and to the best interests of the entire peo- 
ple of the state.’ ” 

“Are those the Senator's words or 
merely an abstract *” asked the poet. 

“They are his verbatim utterances. I 
personally heard the address, which Mr. 
Lodge read from manuscript. He also 
presented a copy to the press and the 
address was published in full in the Bos- 
ton Transcript. Indeed, it was on the 
presses of the Transcript when the Sen- 
ator was delivering it at Brookline; so it 
is not only his verbatim utterance but his 
view expressed with deliberation.” 

“Tt seems to me, then, that Senator 
Lodge,” said Mr. Markham, “is sadly 
wanting in that faith in the people that 
marked our great democratic statesman, 
Lincoln, who constantly insisted that the 
people can be trusted; that the great 
heart of the world is just. The Senator 
says that the legislator represents the 
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people, but he more frequently represents 
some soulless corporation or base political 
boss. Direct-Legislation would surely 
do something to destroy this growing 
danger to the nation.” 

“Under democratic government,” I 
ventured, “of course the people are the 
fountain-head or source of rule and the 
representative is merely their public 
servant, while under aristocratic, mon- 
archal, or other form of class-government 
the people are the pawns or subjects of 
the ruling power and not the sovereigns 
or real masters. ‘This, in fact, is a chief 
difference between democracy and class- 
rule, and in the light of present conditions, 
where the absolute mastership is in the 
hands of the party-boss and the machine 
controlled by privileged interests, nothing 
could be more absurd, fallacious or essen- 
tially out of harmony with the genius and 
spirit of free government than the stand 
taken by Senator Lodge, who for some 
years has been politically speaking 
the boss or feudal lord of Massachu- 
setts.” 

“Yes,” replied the poet, “we have been 
supposing that our officers are our serv- 
ants, but we are now awakening to the 
fact that our officers are the servants of 
our new commercial feudalism. The 
Senator says that the people have the 
power to recall their faithless representa- 
tive, but, alas! he cannot be recalled until 
he has plundered the public cupboard. 
Perhaps even at the end of his term of 
office the boss, the ‘kept’ editor and the 
controlled machine may thrust him back 
into the plundered house to again befray 
the people in the interests of his real mas- 
ters. Something must be done to give 
the people a more certain control of the 
political machine now run in the interests 
of unjust privilege and commercial piracy. 
We are in a government where our polit- 
ical philosophy is based on the idea that 
the people are the one fountain-head of 
political authority, the one source of all 
that shall be law and government. The 
distinguished Senator’s views, if adopted, 
would serve to hinder, if not to frustrate, 





a direct expression of the will of the peo 
ple. This would doubtless be gratifying 
to privileged interests and to the repre 
sentatives of commercial piracy, but it i- 
reactionary and anti-democratic.” 

“You will notice, Mr. Markham,” | 
observed, “that the Senator is solicitous 
lest the people’s representatives should 
become mere machines of record for reg 
istering the people’s desires. If they fail 
to register the people’s desires, are they 
in any true sense their representatives - 
As a matter of fact, whatever else they 
are, they are not the representatives 0! 
the people or what they pretend to be. 
Now one of the chief objections that in 
recent years has been advanced against 
the people’s misrepresentatives in our 
municipal government, in legislatures, 
in Congress, and especially in the United 
States Senate, where Mr. Lodge is a lead- 
ing member, is that the officials are merely 
machines for registering the conimands 
or wishes—not of the people, it is true, 
but of the great public-service corpora- 
tions, such as the railways and the ex- 
press companies, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Wall-street gamblers and other 
privileged interests that make the political 
boss and the controlled machine well- 
nigh invincible by reason of the campaign 
contributions and other favors. I have 
never heard of Senator Lodge being in 
the least concerned on account of the per- 
sistent manner in which his colleagues 
have disregarded the welfare, the wishes 
and the demands of the people when 
making themselves mere machines of 
record to register the wishes or the com- 
mands of corporate wealth. 

“We have surely gone far from the old 
democratic moorings and well into the 
domain of class-rule, if the people’s serv- 
vant is not expected to carry out the 
wishes of the people. If he is to be the 
creature of the political boss or the tool 
of corporate wealth, which is now fre- 
quently the case, he ceases to be the popu- 
lar representative and becomes the be- 
trayer of the people, and the whole theory 
of our government is set at defiance. And 
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his is precisely why the disinterested 
riends of free institutions are demanding 
the introduction of the initiative and refer- 
endum. They would preserve demo- 
ratic government, they would secure the 
ends of popular rule in an orderly, peace- 
ible and enlightened manner. The in- 
itiative and referendum have been in 
operation in Switzerland for the greater 
part of the past fifty years, and have 
immensely successful, placing 
that nation in the very van of the repub- 
lics of the world. Switzerland is known 
to all men as a government preéminent 
for its orderly, progressive and enlight- 
ened rule. 

“The shallow alarmist cry raised by 
the Senator made me indignant, as it was 
an insult to the intelligence of every per- 
son present. By the initiative the people 
compel legislators to act upon measures 
that they desire to have acted upon. The 
legislators have thus every opportunity 
to oppose the proposed measure with all 
the arguments that they can bring to bear 
against it. If they defeat it the measure 
will then go before the people with the 
stamp of disapproval of the legislative 
Here again it will be thoroughly 
discussed through the press and on the 
hustings before the people are called upon 
to vote Yes or No on its adoption. Does 
this extension of an educational campaign 
and general deliberation, not only in the 
legislature but on the part of the press 
and the people, smack of inconsiderate 
action, mob rule or anarchy? Is is not 
almost inconceivable how any man prom- 
inently before the people would place 
himself in so ridiculous and unenviable a 
light as to attempt to excite the fears of 
the ignorant by summoning the bogy of 
mob-rule in connection with the initiative 
and referendum? For the referendum 
is also an equally rational and obviously 
needed democratic safeguard to protect 
the nation against the corrupt usurpa- 
tions of legislators acting for privileged 
interests against the public good. Here, 
if a certain per cent. of the voters demand 
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that a measure shall be submitted to the 
people, and make known their demand 
in the prescribed manner within sixty or 
ninety days of the passage of the bill, it 
must be submitted to the electorate at the 
ballot, when the people have a right to 
pass on the measure, and if their servants 
have yielded to the corrupt lobby, the 
corrupt boss or to the privileged interests 
that purchase legislation through cam- 
paign funds, they have the opportunity 
of defeating the measure and thus merely 
protecting themselves. Does that sug- 
gest anarchy or the coming of a mob into 
the legislative halls to over-awe popular 
servants? I think Senator Lodge is the 
first man of any reputation who has had 
the hardihood to intimate that Direct- 
Legislation fosters or could foster either 
anarchy or mob-rule.”’ 

“No,” replied the poet, “as a matter 
of fact the initiative, referendum and right 
of recall all discourage mob-rule. They 
are also safeguards against the ever-grow- 
ing anarchy of selfish wealth. They are 
the safety-valves essential to the life of 
the people. As long as the people feel 
that the public servant is betraying the 
plain rights of all men, giving to the Few 
the things that belong to All, public dis- 
content grows, the pot of popular indig- 
nation boils, and there is evey-growing 
danger of popular explosions. The true 
statesman knows that when the pot begins 
to boil it is time to lift the lid. Direct- 
Legislation would be a lifting of the lid. 
It would quiet the rising tide of discon- 
tent; it would render impossible the be- 
trayal of the people by corrupt party- 
machines. Who does not remember the 
betrayal of the people in Philadelphia, in 
Cincinnati, in San Francisco ? 

“Another thing should be 
Who are fighting or opposing Direct- 
Legislation? All the associated villainies 
of the nation, for the good reason that 
these measures would prove effective ex- 
tinguishers for these villainies. 

“No, it is the continued disregard of 
the wishes and interests of the people that 
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is stirring the electors so profoundly, and 
it is the feeling of helplessness that makes 
them heart-sick—the feeling of helpless- 
ness in the toils of the party-boss and the 
controlled machine. It is easy to 
where the more dangerous anarchy has 


see 
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Il. DOMINANT TRUSTS 
By Hon. 


The Pageant of the Throne-Powers—The 
Smelter-Trust—A General Glance 
at the Trusts. 


HE SMELTER-TRUST now ap- 

proaches in the procession of the 
throne-powers. But before we strictly 
confine our attention to this trust, a few 
general observations may be helpful. 

In the popular understanding, any big 
corporation or combination is a “trust.” 
This understanding, too, is far enough 
right to indicate “corporations” as the 
great division of the law along with “ mo- 
nopolies” where we are to look for the 
legal treatment of “trusts.” It is some- 
what anomalous, however, that one of 
the oldest and largest divisions of the law 
carries the significant title of “trusts,” 
implying a fiduciary or confidential re- 
lation with respect to property, and yet 
our modern commercial “trust” implies 
no such relation, and is legally classified 
not as a “trust” at all, but as a corpora- 
tion or a monopoly. 

This curious misnomer arose through 
the fact that the early form of the “trust,” 
as exemplified by the Standard Oil and 
the Sugar-Trust, was, in fact as well as in 
law, a literal “trust” where a fiduciary 
relation was actually established by the 
stockholders depositing the stock of the 
confederating corporations in the hands 
of certain trustees, who then became a 


*The first of this series of articles appeared in the 
July, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 
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its central hold. It is in a cabal of traitors 
composed of corrupt bosses, commercia! 
pirates and ‘kept’ editors. Here is th 
real menace to the life of the republic.” 
B. O. FLower. 
Boston, Mass. 
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voting and managing syndicate, with 
strings in their hands, like a mechanical 
toy, enabling them to control each com- 
pany in the interest of all the conspiring 
companies. The magnitude and novelty 
of those early oil and sugar operations 
attracted such general public attention 
that everything since of the same or a 
similar order has been usually called a 
“trust,” even though there was no sem- 
blance of a fiduciary relation or any actual 
trusteeship. 

Counting only the large industrial, 
franchise and transportation trusts, there 
are 440 of them, with a floating capital of 
$20,379,162,511.¢ The greater indus- 
trial trusts are only eight in numberand are 
as follows: The Copper-Trust, the Smelt- 
er-Trust, the Sugar-Trust, the Tobacco- 
Trust, the Shipping-Trust, the Beef- 
Trust, the Oil-Trust and the Steel-Trust.{ 

These eight trusts have merged and 
consolidated more than 1,500 distinct 
companies and plants; and all of them, 
except the Sugar-Trust and the Beef- 
Trust, were created and turned loose upon 
the country by the State of New Jersey. 
The par value of their stocks and bonds 
(omitting the Beef-Trust) is $2,662,752,- 
100, and the Steel-Trust alone has more 
than half of these fabulous figures with its 

t Moody’s The Truth About the Trusts, p. 11. 
The total wealth in the United States, according to 
the census of 1900, is $94,300,000,000. 


t Id., p. 485, etc. Mr. Moody makes the number 
seven and omits the Beef-Trust. 
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capital of $1,370,000,000. The market- 
value of the stocks and bonds of the seven 
trusts, not counting the Beef-Trust, is 
S2,278,460,000. 


MORALS OF THE TRUST. 


If there is a necessary relation between 
large corporate combinations, or the men 
who compose them, and a code of morals, 
certainly the code is not very high. In 
our chapter on “The View-Point,” we 
indicated that the accepted code of morals 
was made by the economic needs of the 
ruling-class. The history of the evolu- 
tion of every dominant trust gives ample 
evidence that this view is well sustained 
by the facts. A great many people con- 
fuse magnitude of money with exalted 
character and honor. This is generally 
a mistake. There is no more specific 
solvent of character and honor than mag- 
nitude of money. Those who would 
deceive us into making a safe asylum in 
our midst for the ingratiating trust, would 
fain have us think that we can rely upon 
the high character and morality of the 
class of men interested in promoting the 
trust. But why should we rely upon 
them when we recall our glimpse of “ high 
finance” as exemplified by the dominant 
trusts and corporations in Colorado, and 
in the nation by such petrified consciences 
as those exhibited by the Alexanders, 
Hydes, Depews, McCalls, McCurdys, 
Drydens, Rockefellers, et als? ‘Thus re- 
minded, we are more inclined to look 
beneath the surface, and to appreciate 
the eloquent words of Governor Thomas 
in speaking of the promoters of the Trusts: 


“The voice that intones the litany is 
the same that commands a rise in the 
price of grain when hunger is abroad. 
The pen that signs the check for the erec- 
tion of a church or a library is the same 
that approves the vouchers of the lobby- 
ist. The hand that gives freely to the 
cause of temperance in New York is the 
same hand that regulates the output of 
the Kentucky distilleries. The influence 
that deplores the decadence of public 
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morality is frequently the same which 
tempts the public servant to his down- 
fall.”’* 

But from the mouths of the trust-pro- 
moters themselves, and from one who has 
attained such eminence that he is en- 
titled to speak for his craft, we have the 
most convincing evidence of their moral 
delinquency and perversion. When ask- 
ed by the Industrial Commission whether 
he thought it was a “ fair, ethical position ” 
to make the consumer pay dividends on 
$25,000,000 of over-capitalization, H. O. 
Havemeyer, head of the Sugar-Trust, 
testified, under oath, as follows :t 


“I do not care two cents for your 
ethics. I do not know enough of them 
to apply them.” 


Such an answer from a child, showing 
so clearly a moral lesion, would lead our 
psychologists to classify it as a deplorable 
case of “arrested development” and to 
recommend it to competent hands for 
immediate treatment. Yet, through the 
power of money and monopoly, Mr. 
Havemeyer has so dazed and duped our 
social psychologists that they are content 
to diagnose his case as that of a great 
“captain of industry.” This “captain” 
is in Colorado now (October, 1905) try- 
ing to excite the people to increase his 
profits by an organized effort to prevent 
Congress from putting the sugar from the 
Philippines upon the free-list. He and 
his disciples, including Mr. Morey, the 
same gentleman who, as we have seen, 
figured with the Smelter-Trust in coerc- 
ing a settlement of the rate-fixing tele- 
phone suit, are deftly instructing us now, 
while saying nothing about their own 
profits, how to save our sugar-beet inter- 
ests by pulling the right string on the 
Filipinos. Of course, we have forcibly 
made these unhappy people our wards, 
and all principles of justice and equity 
require us, as their guardians, to act in 
their interest and not in our own. Yet 

* Message on “ Trusts” to Colorado Legislature, 


February 21, 1899 (Sen. Jour., p. 520.) 
t Report Indus. Com., Vol. 1., p. 118. 
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this “captain,” who does not give “two 
cents for our ethics,” is now in Colorado, 
backed by his unethical millions, seeking 
for help to pull the string that will strangle 
the Filipinos and push up the profits of 
the Sugar-Trust. 

Smooth are the lieutenants he has al- 
ready enlisted, and it may not be long 
before we shall have another proof that 
economics make our morals; and sugar- 
beet raisers may come to see that it is all 
right to promote their industry by in- 
ducing a great national guardian to betray 
its trust to its helpless wards. But there 
are counter-economics now at work, and 
just at present they are a powerful in- 
fluence against the cunning designs of 
the Sugar-Trust. 

Colorado-made sugar is sold cheaper 
outside the state than at the plant where 
it is made. Beet-sugar made at Love- 
land is sold in Denver at the New York 
price plus the freight between New York 
and Denver. If you backed your wagon 
into the Loveland factory for a load of 
sugar the price you would pay would be 
the New York price plus the freight to 
Denver, and plus the freight from Denver 
to Loveland. This fact has already ar- 
rested general attention and the people, 
if not aroused, still are suspicious and 
afraid of this trust. They see the hand- 
writing on the wall and know it will only 
be a short time before the Sugar-Trust 
will become one of the throne-powers of 
the state, and like the Franchise, Smelter 
and Coal-Trusts will be a constant menace 
to social order and justice. We have 
thus digressed a moment on the sugar- 
beet industry to illustrate the inevitable 
social tendencies of an enormous trust 
controlled by a “captain” who does not 
“give two cents for our ethics and does 
not know enough of them to apply them.” 

This total absence of moral uplift in 
trust-promoters is not at all peculiar to 
Mr. Havemeyer. It is so obviously in 
keeping with the end to be achieved by 
every trust, that even this early in their 
career they have come to have a code of 
morals of their own. They have under- 





ground “short-cuts” by which they go 
“to the root of things in acquiring and 
dominating the sources of supply and the 
raw material, in controlling shipping 
rights of way, in securing exclusive bene- 
fits, rebates on large shipments, beneficial 
legislation, etc. These so-called 
* short-cuts’ in business methods are made 
in many ways, and it may be that men are 
sometimes obliged to break through the 
lines of abstract justice to achieve their 
ends.”* ‘That is precisely the point I am 
making, and it is frankly confessed by 
such an adroit expounder of the trust as 
Mr. Moody. 

These imposing trust-promoters are 
continually “breaking through the lines 
of abstract justice,” as exemplified in this 
series of papers by the Franchise-Trust, 
Coal-Trust, Smelter-Trust and the Rail- 
roads, and as exemplified in the nation 
by the Beef-Trust, Insurance-Trust, all 
other trusts, and also by the Railroads. 
They care nothing for social justice, and 
spurn it like a cast-off garment. When 
they do so, Mr. Moody assures us “that 
society is apt to endorse their methods 
on the general theory that the end justifies 
the means.” t 

If this is so, then the trust-magnate has 
already reached a stage of irresponsible 
depravity. He is a free-lance in morals, 
duly licensed to use either stiletto or club, 
as he may determine; the one or the other 
will secure his end. In my opinion, how- 
ever, society is not “apt to endorse their 
methods.” One who says otherwise for- 
gets or ignores as an essential part of 
society the Socialists, Single-Taxers, La- 
bor-Unionists, Roosevelt Republicans and 
Bryan Democrats. Society is in open 
revolt against the methods of the trust, 
but reserves its final rebuke until it may 
learn how it may be best administered. 
Even outside of the forces that make for 
reform, this revolt is also strikingly appar- 
ent. I quote from an address on “ Mon- 
eyphobia” by ex-Assistant Attorney- Gen- 
eral James M. Beck, before the recent 


* Moody’s The Truth About the Trusts, p. 17. 
t Moody’s The Truth About the Trusts, p. 17. 
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New York State Bankers’ Association: 


“ The signs of the times indicate a grow- 
ing feeling of social discontent which finds 
its chief expression in indiscriminate abuse 
of wealth. This agitation is not confined 
to the ignorant, the envious or the malic- 
ious. The recent commencement season 
unmistakably indicated that the educated 
men are disinterestedly considering the 
phenomena of business in their moral 
aspects. Their deliverances teem with 
woeful jeremiads at the evil of the times 
and the decay of morals. Primarily, at 
least among the conscientious critics of 
the times, the present discontent is due 
to a profound dissatisfaction with the code 
of commercial morals. Abuses of trusts 
have run riot.’’* 


Words like these sounded in the ears 
of bankers, and many others of similar 
import that space forbids us to quote, are 
cogent proof that society is not endorsing 
the “short-cut” methods of trusts: at 
least, not those methods that “break 
through abstract justice.” 

A most effective statement of the popu- 
lar revolt against trust-methods and irre- 
sponsible wealth comes from the still virile 
pen of the venerable John Bascom. He 
is now of Williams College, but when the 
writer knew him and sat entranced by his 
earnestness and erudition, he was then 
the president of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

A recent issue of The Independent con- 
tains an epoch-making discourse by Dr. 
Bascom,t from which we quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“The multimillionaire cannot be a 
member of a free state on equal terms 
with his fellow-citizens. . . . The most 
obvious and immediately serviceable of 
equalities which go with free institutions 
is equality in economic opportunities. 
No other quality concerns so many ac- 
tions, or actions on which so large a share 
of welfare depends. The wealth of which 

* Associated Press dispatches of Bankers’ Con- 


vention, at Frontenac, N. Y., July 13, 1905. 
+t New York, March 30, 1905. 


we are speaking has been accumulated 
at the expense of this equality, and now 
threatens utterly to destroy it. One who 
can bring hundreds of millions to an un- 
dertaking, and, by a little combination, 
can carry the capital invested into the 
billions, has a power which, in comparison 
with that of men of ordinary means, gives 
him complete control of large undertak- 
ings. Not only does this mastery extend 
to securing these forms of enterprise, it 
carries with it the ability of making theth, 
under almost any circumstances, profit- 
able. No competition and no fear of 
competition accompany the development 
of business of this order, and unless the 
conception itself was a piece of folly the 
profits of a monopoly accrue to it at every 
stage. Whether it is steel produc- 
tion or the stock market that is under 
consideration, the multimillionaire creates 
the conditions under which he operates. 
Equality of opportunity in business re- 
lations has suffered a sudden overthrow 
which the future will easily ¢omplete. 
The strongest antagonism to social decay 
should be found in Christian faith, but 
faith slowly bends to the conditions which 
surround it. [Thus economics make re- 
ligion.] The Greek church brings to 
Russia no liberty. Our own religion 
goes but a little way in carrying sympa- 
thetic aid to the working-class, or in 
arousing a sense of the service due from 
those who lead business. It has been no 
strange spectacle with us to find one 
ordering his economic activity in a method 
utterly subversive of the kingdom of 
heaven, and yet cherishing some detached 
notion of finding his way into that king- 
dom. He has provided himself with a 
night-key, so that, an opportune moment 
arising, he may leave his business com- 
panions in the street, and drop into this 
quiet home of the faithful. . . . The Re- 
publican party is fast becoming the bond- 
man of plutocracy. Its motto is to “ stand 
pat,” careless of discussion or vindica- 
tion. It has so long prospered by con- 
cession that inquiry and resistance are 
foreign to its spirit. The temper of Pres- 
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ident Roosevelt, alien to this altitude, 
may make slight fissures and chip off 
thin flakes. The Democratic party has 
broken midway, one extremity pluto- 
cratic, the other democratic. There is 
as yet much hammering here and there, 
and searching the face of the rock, but 
the moment a workable seam shall ap- 
pear many wedges are ready to be driven 
home. This is made obvious by the un- 
rest of workmen, by scattered revolt in 
many states, as in Wisconsin; by the 
number, radical character and large vote 
of secondary parties at the last presiden- 
tial election. Our forecast is that one 
of those sudden changes, which are sure 
to arise in times of wide pressure, will 
combine these forces of resistance, and 
with them sweep the field for another deal 
in human rights.” 


As gloomy as the social outlook some- 
times is, personally I am ever hopeful of 
the outcome and never lose faith in the 
ultimate triumph of social justice. In 
the end the people are bound to prevail. 
An absolute democracy is ultimately in- 
evitable. I do not despair of curbing, 
or at last of even destroying, the power 
of the trusts. Their unbridled license 
is but for a day. Their power is in the 
special privileges and monopoly they en- 
joy. This power has all the hateful ele- 
ments of oppressive taxation when, through 
watered stocks and bonds and secret re- 
bates and governmental favors—legisla- 
tive and judicial—they can lay tribute 
upon the community far in excess of their 
service, and take money from the many to 
make profits for the few. ‘This is another 
form, and but lightly veiled, of the “ farm- 
ing out of the revenues” and of letting a 
favored few enjoy the exclusive taxing 
functions of the government. A power 
so many-sided and so dangerous should 
be studied and understood, and the Smel- 
ter-Trust will now afford us an excellent 
opportunity for a study so important. 


THE SMELTER-TRUST. 


We are now to deal with the oldest and 
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one of the most important economic in- 
terests of the state. All our agricultural 
and commercial prosperity was originally 
founded on the mines. They gave us a 
home market for the output of shop, 
factory and farm, and they gave us a 
product, too, that was sold or sought in 
every market on the globe. It is not 
strange, then, that the legislation of the 
state should single out gold and silver- 
mining for special favor. But it has now 
carried such favor to the extreme and 
there is serious and just complaint from 
other large interests prejudicially affected. 
Upon this phase of the subject the voice 
of history has an expressive warning, and 
it tells us that no industry of any kind can 
be made the special “pet” or concern of 
government without manifesting, if its 
development is successful, at least three 
distinct stages: first, suppliance; second, 
prosperous dependence, and third, arro- 
gant dictation. This is certainly true 
of all the industries fed by a protective 
tariff, and it is equally true where the 
legislative food is served in the form of 
local tax favors or subsidies. 

In Colorado metal-mining is still a 
special pet,—a young giant fed and reared 
on special privilege. Under article 10, sec- 
tion 3, “mines and mining-claims bear- 
ing gold, silver and other precious metals 
(except the net proceeds and surface im- 
provements thereof)” were exempt from 
taxation for the period of ten years after 
the adoption of the state constitution. 
This time-limit expired in 1886, and in 
the following year an act was passed by 
which a mine or mining-claim was valued 
for revenue purposes at a sum not ex- 
ceeding one-fifth of the gross proceeds 
in dollars and cents derived therefrom 
in the preceding fiscal year, and if such 
proceeds were $1,000 or less they were 
not taxed.* 

This act remained in force until 1901- 
02. At this time a legislative attempt 
was made to take away the special privi- 
lege enjoyed by metal mines and to re- 
quire them to pay taxes on the same basis 

*2 Miils Ann. Stat., Sec. 3,224. 

















and under the same laws as the iron, coal, 
quarry and agricultural and other indus- 
tries were required to pay. The mine- 
owners and operators, with the help of 
the Smelter-Trust, organized a powerful 
lobby and appeared at both the regular 
session of 1901 and the special session of 
1902, and by the vast influence they were 
able to wield and by threats to close down 
all the mines of the state, they held in check 
the legislative hand and continued to en- 
joy their special privilege. By the new 
act passed in 1902 and which is still in 
force, mines were divided into two classes: 
those whose gross production exceeded 
$5,000 were called producing mines, and 
all others non-producing mines. ‘The 
latter, which generally belong to the mul- 
titude of common people, were to be 
“assessed and taxed like other property.”* 
But the producing mines owned by mil- 
lionaires and the great mining corpora- 
tions interested in increasing dividends 
and profits even though thereby provok- 
ing industrial war, these producing mines, 
most able to take care of themselves and 
least needing legislative subsidy, were 
successful in still holding on to the special 
privilege denied at last to the small mine- 
owners but still preserved almost intact 
to themselves. It was enacted that “for 
the purpose of assessment for taxation 
(the assessor shall) value such producing 
mine at a sum equal to one-fourth of the 
. . . gross proceeds for (the) preceding 
year for any such mine”; provided, that 
where the net proceeds for any such pre- 
ceding year exceeds one-fourth of the 
gross proceeds, then any such producing 
mine shall be valued at the amount of such 
net proceeds.t Under this act, if the gross 
proceeds of a mine were four million dollars 
and the net proceeds one million and one 
dollars, the one million and one alone 
would be taxed, and three millions would 
be free. But the above proviso is of 
small practical value in raising revenue; 
still it served a good turn in sufficiently 
sugar-coating the measure to make it 


*3 Mills Ann. Stat., 2d ed., Sec. 3, 890. 
+3 Mills Ann. Siat., 2d ed., Sec. 3, 885. 
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palatable. Under the operation of the 
foregoing special privileges secured by 
legislative enactment, by the methods 
mentioned above, the metal-mining in- 
dustry was, until 1902, only taxed on one- 
fifth of its output and four-fifths were 
free; and since 1902 it has been taxed 
on but one-fourth of its output and three- 
fourths have likewise escaped scot-free. 
Meantime the heavy burden of taxation 
has been borne by the small mine-owners 
and the other great and growing indus- 
tries of the state. 

Thus, through legislative favors, we 
see the evolution of classes among the 
mine-owners of the state; and the next 
step to be seen in a moment is the natural 
alliance between the large mine-owners 
and the Smelting-Trust. And here we 
pause an instant to reflect. 


A RETROSPECT. 


What a vast change has been wrought 
in the mining industry of the West, since 
George Jackson, on the 7th day of Janu- 
ary, 1859, trying to thaw out the gravel 
by his big fire on Chicago creek, discov- 
ered, near the present thriving city of 
Idaho Springs, that celebrated “nugget 
of coarse gold.” 

In the summer following came the big 
rush to “ Pike’s Peak,” with its romances 
and disappointments; but thirty years 
later this towering peak gave up its secret, 
and the world then beheld Cripple Creek 
and Victor nestled in its western folds. 
Until the spring of 1899 there was not a 
trust smelter in the state, and there were 
competitive ore-buyers in every prosper- 
ous camp, and a large number in Denver, 
Pueblo and Leadville. A mere pros- 
pector then with but a single ton of ore 
could sell it, and generally with a chance 
to take his choice of bids. Every large 
mining-center had one or more smelters or 
reduction works, and such plants, too, 
were numerous in the smaller towns of 
the state. Improved methods and com- 
petition were continually bringing down 
the cost of treatment and mine-owners 
and miners then shared with the mil’ 
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men something like a fair proportion of 
the general prosperity. There then was 
a choice of mills and prices, and the men 
had a choice as to employers and wages. 
That happy day is now no more; the 
competitive ore-buyers have disappeared 
from the state; the mine-owners are now 
at the mercy of the trust and the miner is 
at the mercy of both. 


THE COMING OF THE SMELTER-TRUST. 


New Jersey foisted the Smelting-Trust 
upon us, and has foisted upon the entire 
country a greater progeny of predatory 
corporations than any other state in the 
union. A natural parent is expected and 
required to nurture, rear and discipline 
his offspring, but this unnatural parent 
has sent its corporate children adrift as 
soon as they were born; and wholly be- 
reft of parental instruction and restraint, 
they have gone as tramps through the 
country, and they have commercially and 
industrially looted, pillaged and oppressed 
wherever they have gone. 

Just before the Smelter-Trust was born, 
instead of the seven wise men from the 
East, coming to worship it, we had on the 
contrary the usual commercial prevarica- 
tion, and men of prominence and sup- 
posed probity joined in denials of knowl- 
edge of the coming event; and they did 
not even apologize or blush when the 
event soon happened with their own 
names signed to the midwife’s contract, 
executed months before. This is in good 
form with the prevalent morals of cor- 
porations and trusts. We recently saw 
some of our best men in Denver deny 
that Armour and others of the Beef-Trust 
were negotiating with them for the pur- 
chase of our local packing-plants. Soon 
the purchase was confirmed, however, 
and we have now a new trust upon our 
hands and its coming has an ugly portent 
for our stockmen, if its first-act be, as 
proclaimed, the acquisition of a million 
acres of Union Pacific Railroad lands in 
Wyoming on which to raise its own range- 
cattle for market. Whether first act or 
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not we can well believe this will eventually 
be a Beef-Trust act. 

But to return. The American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, as the Smel- 
ter-Trust is legally called, was born at its 
New Jersey home April 4, 1899, and in 
less than a month it swooped down upon 
the mine-owners and miners of Colorado 
and the West and entered upon its dual 
career of professing itself as a benefactor 
of the people, and at the same time dem- 
onstrating itself as a virulent destroyer. 
The year of its birth is quite significant, 
because that year, 1899, and the preced- 
ing year, 1898, constitute the most won- 
derful birth-period of trusts in all the 
commercial annals of the world. The 
New York Investor says* that in those 
two years there were 562 trusts brought 
into being with the fabulous total capital 
of over $8,000,000,000. Even then there 
were three and one-half million people 
compelled to look to trusts for employ- 
ment, and it is not improbable that the 
number now impressed into service for 
the trusts is at least one-third of the grand 
total of thirty million people engaged in 
productive labor in the United States. 

When the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company was first organized in 
1899, it started with eighteen plants, 
seven} of which were in Colorado, and 
its authorized capital stock was $65,000,- 
000, of which $54,800,000 was issued 
one-half preferred and one-half common. 
The preferred stock of $27,400,000 car- 
ried 7 per cent. dividends.{ The opera- 
tions of the company are now carried on 
in the following states: California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Texas and Utah; also in old Mexico 
and South America. It is closely allied 
with the interests which control the Ameri- 


* Issue of December 30, 1899. 

+The Colorado plants were as follows: Grant 
and Globe at Denver, San Juan at Durango, Pueb- 
lo Smelting and Refining Company at Pueblo, and 
the Bi-Metallic, Consolidated este City, and the 
Chicago and Aurora at Leadville. 

t Report Indus. Com., Vol. XTII., p. 94. 

















can 
Trust), 
(Lead-Trust), and the United Lead Com- 


Linseed Company (Linseed-Oil 
the National Lead Company 


pany. It controls the American Smelters 
Steamship Company, operating steamers 
to carry mine and mill-products between 
New York and Mexico.* 

The man who organized the Smelter- 
Trust vouched for the effectiveness of his 
work in the following words :T 


“My impression is that, leaving out 
the Mexican interest of the Guggenheims 
and counting their two smelters on this 
side of the line, it (the percentage of busi- 
ness controlled by the company) would 
amount to about 85 per cent. of the entire 
smelting business of the country.” 


This promoter further testified :{ 


“Q. ‘Does this constitute a monopoly 
of the business in the United States now, 
or nearly so?’ 

“A. ‘With the Guggenheims it would. 
Well, there may be small concerns that 
we do not know about doing a small busi- 
ness for a few local men here and there, 
but the large commercial smelting busi- 


ness would be all included.’ ” 


He then explains that the smelting to 
which he refers relates to gold, silver and 
lead-ores and that copper and zinc are 
by-products. 

In the account given by Mr. Chapman 
of the organization of this trust, we see 
the options gathered up from all the con- 
federating companies and taken to Chap- 
man’s bank at No. 80 Broadway, New 
York. He describes the haggling over 
terms and prices and their general ad- 
justment. The incorporation of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany is then rehearsed with its capital, 
etc., and the privilege extended to the 


* Moody’s The Truth About the Trusts, p. 45, etc. 
+ E. R. Chapman, Report Indus. Com., Vol. XTII., 
p- 97. 
t Id., 


i Report - Com., Vol. XIII., p. 96. Mr. 


Chapman assures us of his familiarity with the or- 
Fomine ied of trusts by sayi 
industrials: (1) B 


ying he financed the fol- 
yn Union Gas Com- 
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consolidating companies to take as much 
as they liked of the preferred stock at 
par, and to have a bonus of 70 per cent. 
in common stock with each subscription. 
He then tells us that “in getting together 
an organization of that kind you find a 
lot of people that claim to have been a 
very great benefit to the organization; 
who swarm around the great combination 
like flies around a sugar-barrel; and then 
it becomes necessary to make things com- 
fortable for everybody and to settle up 
with them; and you settle up with one 
man for so much money and you settle 
with another for so much stock, and you 
get along with them the best you can.”§ 

Then the “round-up” comes, not the 
“round-up,” however, familiar to our 
stockmen in the mountains, but still a 
“round-up” that answers the same pur- 
pose and enables each participant to 
“cut out” the particular brand or prop- 
erty he claims as his own. At this trust 
“round-up” there congregated the offi- 
cers of the various vendor companies, 
with all their important airs and with 
their still more important deeds of con- 
veyance and with checks and securities 
ready to carry out their respective con- 
spiring agreements with the American 
Smelting and Refining Company. At 
this “round-up,” too, as important as the 
many corporation officers, were also the 
many corporation attorneys. They were 
the high-priests at this interesting func- 
tion, and save for the fact that they each 
had the duty of a wet-nurse to perform at 
the birth of a great commercial trust, 
their legal service was ordinary and un- 
eventful, yet they all went away with self- 
satisfied opinions and with well-filled 
pocket-books, and like the fabled Min- 
erva, the infant of their mighty brains, 
full-grown, sprang into instant being. 
Pika gh (2) Continental Tobacco Company; 

Coal Company ; (4) American 

Guages 


y; Be Se 
Cleveland & Sand 


(3) 
B C or 
Brewing Com: 
Cuenta Em- 
pire Steel & Iron ee ig 8) American Smelt- 
aes ae. He further says he is a 
director of Tennessee Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany and of the Tennessee Coal Creek Mining & 
anufacturing Company. Id., p. 93. 
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FISHING FOR THE GUGGENHEIMS. 


With the Smelter-Trust thus born into 
an environment robbing it of heart and 
soul, and rich only in the tawdry embel- 
lishments of millionaire bluster and pluck- 
ings, and bereft of the benefit of the tute- 
lage and discipline of a gradual growing 
from youth to manhood, this wanton 
offspring of frenzied “commercialism” 
fell at once into the hands of the “cap- 
tains of industry.” Knowing a good 
thing and having 85 per cent. of it, the 
longing of these “captains” for the other 
15 per cent. was not to be abated. They 
angled for the Guggenheims with their 
smelters in Mexico and elsewhere, and 
especially for their “ Philadelphia” smel- 
ter at Pueblo. But Simon, with his six 
brothers and old Meyer, the father of 
them all, were no ordinary fish to be 
caught by the first hook that came in 
sight. Moreover, they were petted and 


feasted by all the press and people of the 
state, who like the savage with his totem, 
ignorantly supposed they might thus 


drive away the devil-like fisherman from 


his successful invasion of their waters. 
But despite the people and their hysterics, 
the fisherman still fished, and although 
the people did not know, still he knew 
there was always a nibble at his hook. 
At last he changed the bait, and with the 
angler’s best art the hook was again 
whipped into the ripples and there soon 
was heavy pulling on the line. The line 
had to be reinforced; the whole board 
of directors had to help, and they also 
called to their assistance the Chancery 
Court of New Jersey, and with a steady 


* This is not entirely accurate as the Report of the 
Industrial Commission informs us (Vol. XIX., p. 
229) that the Guggenheim absorption resulted in 
consolidating practically all the silver-lead smelti 
interests in the United States, except the Balback 
Smelting and Refining Co., Newark, N. J.; the 
Selby Smelting and Lead Co., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Puget Sound Reduction Co., Everett, Wash.; and 
a plant at Tacoma, Wash. Our space will not 
permit us to enter into a consideration of the sub- 
sidiary companies connected with the Smelter Trust 
further than already mentioned above. The valu- 
able mines and plants of the Guggenheim Explora- 
tion Company ~— heretofore Ton absorbed by 
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pull and a pull all together they at last 
landed their catch, and to their utter dis- 
may and amazement they found they had 
caught in the laughing streams of Colo- 
rado, not the expected frisky trout of the 
mountains, but seven great whales, and 
still another—the parent-whale of all. 

Thus it was that Meyer Guggenheim 
and his seven sons were fished out of 
Colorado waters and landed as whales 
in the absolute control of the great Amer- 
ican Smelter-Trust. The capital stock 
was increased from sixty-five million to 
one hundred million dollars—the thirty- 
five millions of increase having been put 
on the hook as bait; and in the board of 
directors of the trust we now see the House 
of Guggenheim royally sitting as the im- 
perial Mikado. 

Here are the names to remember when 
we hail, as now we must, the reigning 
dynasty of the world’s great mining and 
smelting industry: Meyer Guggenheim, 
father, recently deceased; (1) Daniel 
Guggenheim, president and chairman of 
the executive committee; (2) Simon Gug- 
genheim; (3) Isaac Guggenheim; (4) 
Solomon Guggenheim; (5) Murry Gug- 
genheim; (6) Benjamin Guggenheim; 
(7) William Guggenheim. 

And thus it came to pass that the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company 
succeeded in its fishing, and secured its 
100 per cent. of the business in the United 
States of smelting ores of lead, silver and 
gold, and thereby acquired and still ex- 
ercises an absolute monopoly.* 

(To be continued.) 
J. Warner MILts. 

Denver, Colo. 


the Trust and the capital was increased fifty million 
dollars for the purpose. The Guggenheims thus 
have a clear corporate control of the 'Trust,—eighty- 
five out of one-hundred and fifty millions of capital. 
The Federal Mining Company operating in the 
Coeur d’Alenes of Idaho and producing 21 per cent. 
of all the lead in the —a is reported in the 
hands of the Trust. Simon Guggenheim is presi- 
dent of the Western Mining Co., owning and operat- 
ing important mines, and the Trust has large stock 
holdings in the American Smelters Securities Co., 
with its $77,000,000 of capital. The recent pur- 
chase by the Trust of more than 640 acres of co 

per mines in Bingham cafion, Utah, has brought 





UNCLE SAM’S ROMANCE WITH SCIENCE AND 
THE SOIL. 


By Frank VROOMAN. 


Part III. The Forest. 


) & HAS lately come to the notice of our 

wise men that a forest policy is not 
only a national need but a national neces- 
sity; that our forests not should but must 
be preserved; that the water supplies 
sheltered at their sources by the nation’s 
forest-covers are needed for the preser- 
vation of areas already under cultivation, 
and for the creation of new homes and 
farmsteads out of regions now parched to 
uselessness, must be protected and con- 
served. Public sentiment has drifted 
tardily in the wake of the far-sighted, and 
Congress has kept in sight of public opin- 
ion so far that the appropriations for the 
Forest Service have been increased from 
$20,000 to $1,000,000 a year. 

It has been said often and truly that 
the two most important new problems of 
the internal administration of the affairs 
of the United States are National Irri- 
gation and National Forestry. The gov- 
ernment has adopted a public-land policy 
toward the solution of these problems 
involving some of the fundamental, if not 
vital, conditions of our national welfare. 
It is certain that a national forest policy 
is all that stands between us and the 
speedy destruction of whatever founda- 
tions of wood our national utilities and 
industries rest upon, and as well the 
sources of living waters for thirsty lands. 

The control and administration of the 
forest reserves, formerly under the di- 
rection of the Land Office, passed last 
June over to the newly-created Forest 
Service, the nucleus of which was the 
Bureau of Forestry of the Department 
Ge: eo into the field of “coppers” and it is al- 

plans for Copp r development that 
wall ca | into the - po is not improbable 
that “ Amalgamated " itself will soon _ 
into the rapacious ah of the whale-born G Ben 


heims. If not, it will at least have a formi 
rival in the Trust. 


of Agriculture, whose personnel included 
men of the scientific training and expe- 
rience necessary to render the people the 
largest utility and benefit the most lasting. 
With the codperation of the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, National Forester, has, 
in making a national issue of the tree, 
begun a great movement, which, it is 
hoped, eventually will place the American 
forest beyond the ravages of the destruc- 
tive anarchy of the “land-skinner.” 

The Forest Service has been familiar- 
izing itself with the entire public domain 
with reference to its highest measure of 
utility. This study is thorough and sci- 
entific, free alike from any guess-work or 
favoritism, and includes both general 
and specific problems of the forest and 
its products, the tree and its products, 
and every possible relation they sustain 
to the nation and to the individual. In 
short, it is concerned with every possible 
relation existing between civilization and 
the tree. It studies methods of tree- 
planting, growing and utilization; what- 
ever can make every given wood last 
longer and produce more, and what can 
produce more of that wood and for a 
greater length of time. The Service not 
only seeks the introduction of practical 
and scientific forestry throughout every 
portion of Uncle Sam’s public domain, 
but is enlarging the forests of that domain; 
and is introducing the same methods 
among the private owners of timber areas, 
large or small, by advice, by the distribu- 
tion of literature, by the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge learned from 
original investigations, and in actual co- 
operation in the work. It is replanting 
denuded forest areas, starting new ones 
and conserving old ones. It is studying 
the problems of the small owners of 500,- 
000,000 acres of wood-lots and showing 
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them not only how they can successfully 
practice forestry but compete with the 
holders of larger interests. It studies the 
tree in its relation to the drouth and to 
the flood; to the irrigation of arid lands 
and the encroachments of sand-dunes, 
as well as to the inundations of the freshet. 

It tells the man who owns timber-land 
how to get the most out of it; the farmer 
who has none what trees to plant and 
how. It shows the lumberman how to 
avoid waste and the millman how to save, 
and this because of the imminent dangers 
of the failure of both the timber and, in 
places, the water-supply and the incon- 
ceivable and irreparable loss to the nation 
which would ensue. 

The two great outlines, however, which 
embrace the incomparably useful and 
necessary, even vital, contributions of the 
Forest Service to the nation are: first, 
that it has made possible the perpetua- 
tion of the utilities and industries and 
comforts in our land dependent upon 
wood; second, it has secured for the peo- 
ple a great area of forest reserve and water 
supply and is securing more. ‘These re- 
serve areas have already been more than 


doubled during Mr. Pinchot’s régime in- 


the addition of 44,000,000 acres, or ex- 
actly 687,500 square miles; or an area 
nearly the size of Nebraska, or twice the 
total forest-area of France, which is eigh- 
teen per cent. of her total land-area; or 
thirty-six per cent. the total area of France. 
Mr. Pinchot has labored incessantly and 
sympathetically to teach the lumberman 
that there is no future to his business if 
there is no future to the tree. And here 
emerges one of the most valuable phases 
of his work: in the conversion, at least 
to some degree, of the reckless and self- 
seeking and destructive methods of the 
lumber interests to more or less an atti- 
tude of support of the government policy. 
Heretofore forest fires have been aiding 
the conflagrations of the feverish greed 
of irresponsible and devil-may-care and 
after-us-the-deluge lumber and other pri- 
vate interests of the species “land-skin- 
ner.” It is estimated that forest fires 
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destroy 10,000,000 acres of timber-land 
every year. Leaving out of account the 
destruction of human life, this represents 
a great annual loss in money-value, and 
a secondary loss to the water-supply. 

This is a tremendous addition to the 
waste of the reckless lumberman, and can 
only be mitigated by a government patrol. 

While not much has been attempted 
to make of the lumber interests a charity 
organization society, they have been 
brought to see that the future of their 
business lies in the future of the tree, and 
that they must fall in line with the federal 
forest policy or go out of business for want 
of one. 

The forests of the United States are 
not yet safe from destructive lumbering. 
But methods of conservative lumbering, 
which use the product of the forest with- 
out impairing its future productive power, 
have been demonstrated as constituting 
a business proposition, especially as to 
the protection of the young timber. This 
is perhaps one of the most practical and 
most splendid achievements of the Forest 


Service, for in this fact lie varied possi- 
bilities of future development of an in- 
dustry that was strangling the goose that 


laid the golden eggs. And this is wholly 
the result of the work of the Forest Service 
and of the President of the United States. 
No clearer note in the national forest 
policy has ever been struck than that in 
the words of President Roosevelt at the 
opening of the American Forest Confer- 
ence in Washington, January 2, 1905: 


“T ask with all the intensity that I am 
capable of that the men of the West will 
remember the sharp distinction I have 
just drawn between the man who ‘skins’ 
the land and the man who develops the 
country. I am going to work with and 
only with the man who develops the coun- 
try. I am against the ‘land-skinner’ 
every time. Our policy is consistent to 
give to every portion of the public domain 
its highest possible amount of use.” 


These words outline the policy of this 
government toward the remaining public 
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domain. The President is determined 
that what is left shall at least not be the 
loot of spoilsmen, but that whenever the 
ground can be tilled, there shall be a home 
and that the public-lands shall have their 
forest cover protected. 

The creation of forest reserves is a part 
of the public-land policy of the United 
States government and aims at the pre- 
vention of the waste of any of its resources 
and the best permanent use of all the land 
by all the people. 

A single illustration from the multitude 
of economies instituted by this Service 
may be taken from the turpentining in- 
terests. The unbroken forest of long- 
leaf pine which once extended through 
the Southern states, practically from the 
Atlantic seaboard to Texas, had been so 
far exhausted that expert estimates gave 
the industry but fifteen years more to live. 
More than half of the original forest had 
been exhausted and much of the rest de- 
pleted from reckless and wasteful methods. 

The service has introduced Dr. Charles 
H. Herty’s “cup”-sytem, instead of the 


old destructive box-system, prolonging 
the life of the naval-store industry, which 
was threatened with immediate extinc- 


tion. The “Herty” system produces 
not only higher-grade rosins than were 
possible to the other, but it increases the 
turpentine output by about forty per cent. 
At a cost of about $14,000 all told, the 
Forest Service has in this one item added 
$7,000,000 a year to the naval-stores 
products. But more important than this 
is the fact that it has not only saved the 
turpentine industry, but the turpentine 
forests from annihilation. 

The Service has undertaken, as one 
phase of its task, the solution of the prob- 
lem of floods in rivers. For instance: 
The Kansas river floods of 1903 destroyed 
$20,000,000 worth of property and one 
hundred lives. One of the most fertile 
valleys on the continent, one hundred 
and twenty miles long, was partly de- 
stroyed. Here the rich soil was cut away; 
there it was covered with sand six and 
eight feet deep over the field; holes were 
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cut out and lakes left behind. Out of 
250,000 acres of wonderfully fertile soil, 
ten thousand were completely destroyed; 
ten thousand more lost fifty per cent. of 
their value; and the uncertainty left be- 
hind depreciated the value of the whole 
valley. 

The Forest Service has devised systems 
of tree-planting for the river banks, the 
sand-covered and deeply eroded lands. 
The object of the first is to prevent wash- 
ing of the banks, to protect the whole 
area from the full force of the floods and 
in time of overflow to check the tendency 
to cut new channels. The last two sys- 
tems are for ultimately reclaiming the 
now destroyed lands and making them 
productive. The useless sand-lands will 
grow cottonwood and reclaim the land 
for crops. A most interesting discovery 
was made after the flood. Where the 
protected growth of cottonwood which 
had not been cut away checked the rush 
of flood-waters, the land beyond was gen- 
erally covered not with sand but silt, and 
is often more fertile than before. With 
extensive planting of trees another flood 
would bring back, instead of further deso- 
lation, a return of fertility to much of the 
land now barren. 

There are practically but three classes 
of land left out of all the great North 
American forest and pampas, so short-a 
time since the roaming-place of bison and 
Indian. These at present are all un- 
suitable to agriculture and mostly to 
human habitation. There is first the 
desert-land that can be reclaimed by 
water. There is the desert-land appar- 
ently forever irreclaimable for want of 
water. There are also the mountainous 
areas not amenable to agriculture. There 
is little hope of future utility in the land 
that lies in hopeless thirst. But between 
the other two classes of land there is close 
relationship—between the wooded moun- 
tain and the desert plain. High up in the 
forested cafions nature has built her great 
sponge-reservoirs and her dams of moss 
and fern. Above these yet the ice and 
snow. Here open thousands of tiny 
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sluiceways for the oozing waters that have 
been let loose from melting sun and falling 
rain. Soaking deep the sluggish and 
reluctant waters flow from their cool 
retreats down into the brooks—those into 
the larger streams whose replenished 
banks guide them from their natural 
reservoirs into the plain. How different 
the cafons and gullies of the treeless and 
arid regions, scenes of alternating forms 
of desolation. When it does rain, which 
is not often, a thousand streams pour like 
water off a tin-roof, to expand below into 
an inundation in an hour; to sweep swift 
destruction through the valley; to sub- 
side at once into a blister on the plains; 
to parch there like the forsaken victim of 
illicit love. 
**All at once and all over with a mighty uproar, 
And this way the water comes down at Ladore.” 
A striking comparison of the types of 
water-supply was given by J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Supervising Engineer of the United 
States Reclamation Service, at the For- 
estry Congress, in Washington, last Jan- 
uary. He says that Queen creek, Ari- 


zona, discharges through a barren, tree- 
less drainage basin of one hundred and 
forty-three square miles, in violent fresh- 
ets and flood-waves, subsiding almost as 


rapidly as they arise. During most of 
the year the channel is dry. 

In contrast is Cedar creek, Washing- 
ton, with the same drainage area. It is 
heavily timbered and in addition the 
ground is covered with a heavy growth 
of ferns and moss. The total annual 
rainfall in Washington creek in 1896 was 
eight times that of the Arizona creek, yet 
the maximum flood-discharge per second 
is only 3,600 cubic feet for the former, 
while that of the latter was 9,000 cubic 
feet per second. The mean discharge 
from the Arizona creek was fifteen cubic 
feet per second; that of the other, 1,089 
cubic feet per second. He adds that the 
radical difference in their character is 
believed to be largely due to the differ- 
ence in forest cover. 

A fair question to ask, in estimating 
the value of any service, public or private, 
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is: “How would it have been with us 
otherwise?” What the country was 
without the Reclamation Service we have 
seen who knew the arid West years ago. 
What American agriculture would have 
been without national interference, one 
could imagine who knows what farming 
was a generation ago. What the land 
would have been without a National 
Forest policy the average man can not 
imagine at all. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the seri- 
ousness of the menace to the business 
interests of the country in the possible 
failure of the lumber supply. Every 
human interest from agriculture, trans- 
portation, building, manufacture, com- 
merce, on the land, to the sailing-vessel 
on the sea with her cargo of wooden nut- 
megs, is directly and vitally affected by 
the forest sources of the wood-supply at 
living prices. 

We have not been accustomed to think 
of the wood industry as much an indis- 
pensable basis of our industries as iron. 
We have looked upon agriculture and 
iron as our two most important economic 
cornerstones. But our cities and our 
shipyards use more wood now than ever 
before the day of steamboats or steel- 
girders. 

My attention has been called by Mr. 
Smith, Chief of the Editorial Division 
of the Forest Service, that while the cen- 
sus shows an annual output from the 
logging-camps of only about one-half 
of the iron-mines of three hundred and 
seventy millions, that this takes no ac- 
count of the vast amount of timber not 
for the general market but for local con- 
sumption—worth probably in the aggre- 
gate at least as much more. Moreover, 
as we use iron we use it up. So it once 
was with the forest. Fresh supplies of 
lumber were available only in new terri- 
tory. First the Northeast, then the Lake 
States, then the South were swept clean 
of any great reserve. Only the Northern 
Pacific coast was left. Soon this would 
have been gone under the awful warfare 
with which these private interests have 
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vandalized the future. No one who has 
read the history of the Forest Service, 
and, as well, that of the “land-skinner,” 
can hesitate long as to whether “state 
interference,” or laissez-faire—to use the 
larger meaning of the term—is the better 
politics, and as to whether competitive 
anarchy or patriotic nationality is the 
better guiding principle in public affairs. 

It is pretty certain that, but for a na- 
tional forest policy, and that with the 
nation behind it, the greed of the “land- 
skinner” would soon have laid bare our 
Western States as it has stripped the 
Eastern and Middle States, and deprived 
the arid region of the West of a stable 
water-supply. 

Every true American has felt the ele- 
mental sorrow of Leatherstocking, driven 
to the Far West because the sound of the 
woodsman’s axe which had driven him 
from his forest home,—still in the clear- 
ings,—hurt his ears; and a lonely old 
man with his silent laugh and his silent 
grief, sorrow-stricken still in the far prai- 
rie at the sound of a falling tree. There 
is real tragedy here. This is a common 
feeling. But this sentiment has never 
been organized. The financial interests 
opposed have been organized. This has 
been a necessity, for sentiment still rules 
the world. A growing national senti- 
ment is behind the whole work of the 
Forest Service. 

A national sentiment is not a national 
sentimentalismus. ‘The pioneers of for- 
estry, in creed or deed, have entertained 
no economic grief that the dryads are 
dead or that the wan shapes of the hama- 
dryads are wandering like lost ghosts 
among the ragged and unroofed stumps 
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of so many a deserted waste; we enter- 
tain a sentiment—a patriotism—a re- 
ligion—for the restoration of the beauty, 
the utility and the dignity of the land. 
But for the forest, which was the glory 
of the nation’s youth, what would our 
land have been to-day? What would 
it have been to-morrow? Surely another 
domain. It furnished the settler and 
pioneer their meat and drink. It gave 
them the roofs over their homeless heads. 
It furnished the fortress to protect them 
from the arrow of a treacherous foe. ‘The 
life of the nation’s youth was nurtured 
in the forest. And more or less in every 
home on the continent to-day some forest- 
product furnishes shelter. 

When those now middle-aged were 
children and went to school, and when 
Friday afternoon came and it was their 
turn to “speak,” how many of us have 
idly drawled the hackneyed words: 

“Woodman spare that tree; 
Touch not a single bough.” 

The United States of America facing 
to-day the practical destruction and pos- 
sible annihilation of its mighty forest 
areas; recovering from its bewilderment, 
in turning from the past, with the illimit- 
able forest line set against its horizon, to 
face the waste and desolation of a few 
more years of annihilating anarchy, has 
achieved a new meaning for words which 
might sum up a growing national senti- 
ment toward what is left of forest pri- 
meval : 


“In youth it sheltered me 
And I'll protect it now.” 


FRANK VROOMAN. 


Berkeley, Cal. 





A SOCIALIST’S REPLY TO JOHN MOODY. 


By Autan L. Benson, 
Author of Socialism Made Plain, The Confessions of Capitalism, etc. 


ITH the spirit of John Moody’s 
article in the October ARENA, 
every lover of justice must be in sym- 
pathy. Entitled “The Conservation of 
Monopoly,” its purpose was to point the 
way toward the destruction of the power 
that private monopoly now gives to a 
few to exploit the rest of the people. But 
here, the present writer at least, must 
cease his praise. For in the article men- 
tioned, the distinguished author of The 
Truth About the Trusts falls into some of 
the most amazing errors in outlining the 
attitude of the Socialists toward private 
monopoly and their remedy therefor; 
and he also does strange things in the 
name of logic in trying to demonstrate 
that the Socialist plan would fail while 
the Single-Tax plan would succeed. 
The first question that seems seriously 


to puzzle Mr. Moody is the source of 


monopoly-power. “It is not capital, 
labor, nor land,” says he, and then he 
asks if it is a fourth factor in “ produc- 
tion,” or rather wealth-diversion, as he 
afterwards puts it. He says it is a fourth 
factor in trust parlance and the remainder 
of the article shows that this opinion is 
also his own. 

“The ‘scientific’ Socialist,” he adds, 
“holds that capital and monopoly are 
one, but he ought to know better.” 

The “scientific” Socialist not only 
“ought to know better,” but he does 
know better than to hold that “capital 
and monopoly are one,” notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Moody accuses him of 
such an error. He holds no such belief. 
On the contrary, he holds that there is a 
vast difference between competitive capi- 
tal and codperative capital. As an illus- 
tration of the Socialist view of this matter, 
the various plants that were afterwards 
merged into the United States Steel Cor- 
poration may be used. Before the merg- 


er, these plants were in competition with 
each other, and the capital represented 
by them was not regarded by any Social- 
ist as the equivalent of monopoly; and 
for the simple reason that there was no 
monopoly in the steel business at that 
time. Ajter the merger the capital rep- 
resented in every plant that entered the 
trust was regarded by every Socialist as 
monopolistic capital, for the reason that 
the capital thus merged was controlled 
by private individuals for the purpose of 
creating a monopoly of the steel business. 

Is it not, therefore, plain that while 
monopoly-power, as Mr. Moody says, 
“is neither capital, labor nor land,” it 
arises from the control of all of these fac- 
tors to a greater or lesser extent, so far as 
concerns the purpose of a given industry ? 


Then again: 


“While the majority of trusts possess 
monopoly-power in one form or another,” 
says Mr. Moody, “yet all do not, and it 
is universally true that where a trust pos- 
sesses no monopoly-power at all, it cannot 
be broadly or permanently harmful to 
the community.” 


And then he illustrates this statement 
by citing the careers of the coal-trust and 
the steamship-trust, so-called, the first 
of which has achieved a great monopoly 
success while the latter has not. 

Is it not true that a trust achieves the 
full possibilities of the purposes for which 
it was formed only to the extent that it 
creates a monopoly in the line of business 
in which it is engaged? Are trusts form- 
ed for anything else except to curtail com- 
petition, and actually to destroy it if pos- 
sible? Of course, the few trusts of which 
Mr. Moody speaks that have no monopoly 
power cannot be “ broadly or permanently 
harmful to the community.” They can- 
not be broadly or permanently harmful 
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to the community for the simple reason 
that having failed to secure a monopoly 
they are unable to practice the extortions 
that monopoly makes possible, because 
they are still in a competitive struggle 
with the others engaged in the same in- 
dustries. According to Mr. Moody’s 
own statement, the failure to secure a 
monopoly was the very reason why the 
steamship-trust fell so far short of its 
possibilities as a trust. “It was obliged 
to operate from the start on a competitive 
basis,” he says. And why was it com- 
pelled to operate from the start on a com- 
petitive basis, when the coal-trust, which 
neither does now, nor ever has owned all 
the coal-mines, was enabled to whip its 
competitors into line and compel them to 
maintain prices even if they continued to 
operate as individuals? Is it not possible 
that the fact that the coal-trust owned 
all the railroads leading from the mines 
had something to do with it? If the 
steamship-trust had owned the oceans 
over which its competitors wished to sail, 
is there any reason to suppose that its 
success would have been less signal than 
that of the coal-trust? Then why seek 
to convey the impression that a trust may 
be eminently successful without the pos- 
session of monopoly-power, when all the 
facts point irresistably to the conclusion 
that such a trust has “gone wrong,” so 
to speak, and has been a disappointment 
to its promoters? There can be only 
two reasons for the formation of any trust, 
to make possible more economical pro- 
duction by eliminating the wastes of 
competition and to exercise the powers of 
monopoly and extortion that an absence 
of competition gives. And thus far, the 
evidence is all to the effect that the latter 
is the more potent consideration in bring- 
ing about mergers. 

Proceeding next to the subject of gov- 
ernmental regulation or supervision of 
monopolies, it is necessary only to men- 
tion Mr. Moody’s statement that the 
Socialists are in favor of such regulation 
or supervision and that the monopolists 
really want to be regulated. In a foot- 
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note to Mr. Moody’s article, the Editor of 
Tue ARENA called attention to the well- 
known fact that the Socialists look upon 
“regulation” as an utter delusion, while 
in an editorial were given some of the 
abundant reasons for believing that the 
monopolists are not in favor of the regu- 
lation of their monopolies by the govern- 
ment. The present writer does not fully 
agree with either gentleman on the latter 
point. He believes that on general prin- 
ciples, no monopolist wants to be regu- 
lated, either by the introduction of new 
competitors into his field, or by the gov- 
ernment. But he also believes that in 
certain emergencies, regulation is not only 
welcomed but sought, as a means of es- 
cape from apparently impending evils 
that appear even more menacing than 
regulation. It is sometimes safer to take 


the chances on regulation and name the 
“regulator” at Washington, than it is to 
keep before the legislatures of forty-five 
states the temptation to do the regulating 
themselves. 

In discussing the present agitation for 


the governmental regulation of monopoly, 
Mr. Moody makes the point, and we think 
quite correctly, that monopoly can no 
more be eliminated by restrictive and 
regulating legislation “than the sunlight 
can be regulated by statute law.” Para- 
doxical as it may seem, trace monopoly 
back to its origin and it is to be found in 
unrestricted competition. Unrestricted 
competition was possible so long as the 
machinery of production was inadequate 
to supply the demands of the people for 
the things produced. New plants were 
being erected to fill these demands and 
there was thus an opportunity for com- 
petition without the annihilation of the 
competitors. Competition was not fierce. 
But there came a day when the capital- 
ists realized that too many plants and too 
much machinery had been brought into 
being; that the tendency was toward 
“over-production” and the periodical 
industrial depressions that accompany 
the inability of the manufacturers to find 
markets for their goods. And when that 
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day came, the era of the trust dawned. 
Instead of building more machinery with 
which to intensify competition, capitalists 
engaged in the same line of industry 
sought to pool their interests, close such 
of their superfluous plants as were not 
needed to supply the trade, and fight any- 
one else who wanted to build more. All 
of these things were done because the in- 
stallation of more than enough plants to 
keep pace with the people’s ability to buy 
their products had brought about a feroc- 
ity of competition that made production 
wasteful and profits infinitesimal. ‘Thus 
was the trust born out of necessity—the 
necessity of killing death-dealing com- 
petition and supplanting it with life-giving 
codperation; and having been born, the 
trust magntes, Yankee-like, at once pro- 
ceeded to make a virtue out of necessity 
by putting to the fullest use their new- 
found powers of extortion that came to 
them through monopoly when competi- 
tion died. The line of reasoning is there- 


fore this: Unrestricted competition is no 
longer industrially possible; codperation 
is the next step in industrial evolution, 


and being the law of nature, cannot be 
repealed by the act of an earthly legis- 
lature. 

Now if the principle of industrial co- 
operation be accepted—and the great 
capitalists themselves are the most em- 
phatic defenders of this principle—the 
only question is whether the codperation 
shall be by a few for the benefit of those 
few at the expense of all or whether it shall 
be coédperation by all at the expense of 
none for the benefit of all. We now have 
in the trusts the first kind of coéperation, 
for the simple reason that industrial evo- 
lution has made competition impossible 
and in enforcing codperation has created 
a situation—new and not understood by 
the people—that has giver the private 
coéperators an opportunity to practice 
the extortion powers of monopoly until 
such time as the people shall understand 
the beneficent character of coéperation 
and apply its possibilities to their own 
use. Monopoly-power arising naturally 
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and inevitably through the enforced 
abandonment of competition, Socialists 
contend that the only question that is 
worth while to discuss in this connection 
is not whether we shall attempt the im- 
possible by trying to make men compete 
at a loss, but how can we make codpera- 
tion, which we have and cannot escape, 
a public benefit instead of a public curse 
for the enrichment of a private few? 
Plainly, they say, the course is to supplant 
the private coéperators, who by virtue of 
their opportunities as monopolists be- 
come extortioners, with public codpera- 
tors in whose hands monopoly would not 
be an evil, since monopoly is not to be 
feared—notwithstanding Mr. Moody— 
unless it be used for extortion; and pub- 
lic monopolists could not use monopoly 
for extortion, for the simple reason that 
there would be no advantage in the people 
trying to extort money from themselves. 
In other words, the Socialist plan is to 
have all industry owned and managed by 
the people through the government for 
the benefit of all the people, with all prod- 
ucts sold at the cost of manufacture and 
no profits for any private capitalist. 

But this cannot be done, says Mr. 
Moody. In a qualified manner he ex- 
presses the opinion that governmental 
ownership of railroads would be of benefit 
to the people, but he balks at government- 
al ownership of the coal-mines, for in- 
stance, on the ground that the monopo- 
lists would certainly control the govern- 
ment and thus fry the fat out of the peo- 
ple in a different way. 

“They (the monopolists) do not worry 
much about the programme of the Social- 
ists,” says Mr. Moody. What the mo- 
opolist thinks of Mr. Moody’s remedy of 
the initiative and referendum, combined 
with the Single-Tax, is difficult to dis- 
cover from his article, for in the same 
paragraph he says that the referendum 
“will be ridiculed, cried down and pooh- 
poohed by every monopolist,’ while four 
lines later he says that “ Propose the refer- 
endum plan and he (the monopolist) is 
up in arms at once.” Now while I do 
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not quite understand how the monopolist 
could have such instantaneous and widely 
conflicting emotions immediately upon 
the mentioning of Mr. Moody’s plan of 
the initiative and referendum, it is the 
opinion of the writer that the monopolist 
is in fact thoroughly alarmed at the pro- 
posal of either the Socialist plan or the 
initiative and referendum plan. In fact, 
every well-informed capitalist knows that 
the initiative and referendum plan is an 
integral part of the Socialist plan; that it 
is in every Socialist platform, together 
with the demand for the right to exercise 
the imperative mandate; and that every 
Socialist speaker emphasizes the fact that 
governmental ownership is of no value if 
the government is to continue to be domi- 
nated by the great capitalists and not by 
the people; as he also knows that in this 
connection, Socialist speakers always 
instance the case of Russia where there 
is governmental ownership of the railroads, 
which is of no value to the people because 
the people do not control the government. 

But to get back to Mr. Moody’s plan 
of the initiative and referendum. 


“ This is the first thing,” he says, “and 
until this is done, nothing is done. This 
puts the power to do in the hands of the 
people as nothing else ever can. ‘Then, 
briefly, having once gotten the actual power 
to do, let the community not seek to pre- 
serve, conserve or cherish this element of 
monopoly, but rather seek measures to 
eliminate and wipe it out. The Socialist 
thinks you cannot do this; but the Social- 
ist does not know, he only thinks.” 


The italicised words show plainly that 
Mr. Moody has no doubt of the ability 
of the people to wrest control of the gov- 
ernment from the monopolists if they be 
given the initiative and referendum. In 
this every Socialist will agree with him, 
because every Socialist is preaching the 
same doctrine every day. But if this 
much be admitted, what becomes of Mr. 
Moody’s objections to the Socialist plan 
of the public-ownership of all capital ? 
He admits that he believes the public- 
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ownership of railroads to be correct in 
principle, but objects to the public-own- 
ership of coal-mines and other industries 
on the ground that the monopolists would 
control the government and use their con- 
trol for their own benefit and against the 
welfare of the people? How could they 
do it, when the Socialists have long advo- 
cated the initiative and referendum, which 
Mr. Moody says would leave the monop- 
olists shorn of all political power and “ put 
the power to do in the hands of the people 
as nothing else ever can”? Either the 
initiative and referendum would not be 
as powerful as Mr. Moody believes it is, 
and as we Socialists believe it is, or else it 
becomes necessary for him to discover 
new objections to Socialism if he wishes 
to continue to oppose it. 

If Mr. Moody’s logic be faulty, as the 
present writer believes it to be, his errors 
unquestionably arise from his desire to 
“eliminate monopoly”—to destroy it. 
And his error in this respect plainly arises 
from a confusion of terms. We submit 
that monopoly, in itself, is beneficial to 
the public and not harmful. Jt is the 
power of extortion that may be derived 
from private monopoly that is a menace to 
the public interests. Monopoly, in itself, 
means merely absence of competition. 
Absence of competition means the elimi- 
nation of the tremendous wastes of com- 
petition and the effecting of the numerous 
economies that may be brought about by 
means of codperation. All of these things 
would be of benefit to the public if the 
public were the monopolists and in a 
position to buy their commodities more 
cheaply. Yet these beneficent effects of 
codperation become a positive injury to 
the public when the economies of co- 
operation are not only appropriated by 
private cojperators, but additional sums 
are also extorted through the exercise of 
the powers of extortion made possible by 
the existence of private monopoly. 

Is it not clear, then, that it is the ex- 
tortion made possible by private monopoly 
and not the monopoly itself that is harm- 
ful to the public? Mr. Moody says: “The 
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Socialist thinks you cannot eliminate 
monopoly; but the Socialist does not 
know, he only thinks.” Wrong again. 
The Socialist does not think anything of 
the kind. On the contrary, he knows 
that it is within the range of human pos- 
sibilities to “eliminate” almost anything 
except the earth, the air and the surround- 
ing planets. Civilization itself can even 
be “eliminated”; it has been done before 
now, and it is therefore not an impossible 
thing to eliminate monopoly. But why 
should we want to eliminate monopoly, 
when it is only extortion that we want to 
kill? Why should we try to force men 
who say they can not do business on a 
competitive basis to return to it, when the 
facts plainly show that the time for com- 
petition is past? At the present develop- 
ment of industry it is a wasteful, suicidal, 
cut-throat method. Yet itis Mr. Moody’s 
method, as it must be the method of every- 
one who would free the people of 
the effects of an extortion born of the 
power of private monopoly without adopt- 
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ing the Socialist plan of making all mo- 
nopolies public monopolies and thus pre- 
serving their good features while destroy- 
ing the possibilities for wrong use in 
private hands. 

Yet the present writer can understand 
how Mr. Moody holds his acknowledged 
views. The same views are held by 
many men of the highest intelligence who 
need yield to no others in their love for 
their kind and their desire for their high- 
est welfare. But the circumstance that 
is not so easy to understand is how a man 
of Mr. Moody’s acknowledged standing 
as an expert on certain economic matters 
could err so grievously and so often in 
attempting to define the attitude of the 
Socialist party—a party that is world- 
wide in its scope, universal in its cardinal 
principles, millions strong in its adherents 
and a persistent circulator of hundreds 
of tons of pamphlets declaring that it does 
not advocate the things that Mr. Moody 
says it advocates. ALLAN L. Benson. 

Detroit, Mich. 


THE WHIPPING-POST FOR WIFE-BEATERS. 


By R. W Suuretpt, M.D, 


Trustee of the Medico-Legal Society, 


ppm there has appeared in 

several of the New York daily 
newspapers the statement that there are 
at the present time some sixty thousand 
wives in that city who have been deserted 
by their husbands, and that, owing to this 
state of affairs, there are no fewer than 
one hundred thousand children who are 
at this moment lacking all parental sup- 
port. 
Apart from all sentimental aspects that 
may attach to this truly unprecedented 
record, if it be really true, its causes are 
deserving of the closest study on the part 
of students of human nature, mankind, 
and sociology. This is all the more im- 
portant when one comes to consider the 


number of divorce trials in this same 
community which annually terminate in 
the dissolution of the bonds of marriage 
in the case of married couples. They, 
too, run far into the hundreds and per- 
haps thousands, and are calculated to 
lead any thoughtful and well-informed 
person to bélieve that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in the whole scheme 
of our marital relations, and, indeed, the 
entire institution of monogamic marriage. 
For, be it known, these desertions, be the 
case one of a man deserting his wife or 
vice versa, and these divorces, are by no 
means restricted to any particular plane 
of society, as they occur among people 
in all conditions of life. 
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Now the laws of cause and effect are 
just as applicable to a society composed 
of human beings as they are to any other 
large group of animals, and can be studied 
with equal precision. This is true 
throughout all nature and rests upon as 
delicate an equilibrium as the functional 
balance among the organs of the body in 
any living creature, or, for that matter, 
in the physical balance of the universe. 

Further, it makes all the difference in 
the world, in so far as results are con- 
cerned, whether we undertake to induce 
any class of animals, from men to mice, 
to perform anything through the suasion 
of cruelty and ignorance or through that 
of kindness and intelligence. This ap- 
plies as well to the individual as to a col- 
lection of individuals, or society. The 
truth of all this is so universally known 
and recognized that it is quite unneces- 
sary to cite any examples here to demon- 
strate my several statements. 

Before passing, however, to the main 
question, it will be as well to add that 
when in this world the course of nature 
ceases to run smoothly and the natural 
operation of many things in this life be- 
comes distorted or perverted, it is, in the 
vast majority of instances, due to human 
interference. Again, people of ordinary 
perceptions in this world are very apt to 
be unable to distinguish between the 
normal and immutable operations of 
nature and those existing conditions which 
are, either in part or in whole, due to 
man’s invention. Finally, when man in 
his ignorance does undertake to interfere 
in the normal operations or intentions of 
nature, either as such interference may 
affect his own conditions or environment 
or that of any other assembly of animals, 
and that disastrously, we may be very 
sure that there exist somewhere in the 
world one or more persons who under- 
stand precisely what has happened, and 
there is likewise in existence the remedy 
to correct the evil, whether it lie within 
the ken of man or not, or whether he has 
the power to apply it after it has been 
discovered. 
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In the light of all that has been said 
above, it may be stated with absolute 
certainty that the form of marriage in 
vogue among us is an institution of purely 
human invention; that if in a large pro- 
portion of cases it fails of its object, it is, 
as an institution, in violation of all that 
is natural, or of nature’s intentions in 
that particular. If after marriage, in 
thousands—a great many thousands— 
of cases in this community, men are vol- 
untarily deserting their wives-or wives 
their husbands, or are seeking the assist- 
ance of the courts in order that parties 
to marriages or those married may be quit 
of each other, there has, beyond all per- 
adventure of doubt, been violence done 
to nature in some manner or form, wheth- 
er it be generally recognized or not. 
Moreover, if this be the case, which it un- 
doubtedly is, there is somewhere in na- 
ture the proper remedy to remove it, even 
if the correction requires as long a time 
for complete accomplishment as it took 
man to bring about the abnormal and 
undesirable state of affairs. 

As to the cause of these numerous de- 
sertions in New York city, and, incident- 
ally, the cause for such an enormous in- 
crease of divorce suits, few seem to have 
advanced in the public prints any opinion 
about it. True, with respect to the de- 
sertions the Rev. A. E. Myers, of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, has stated 
he believes gambling and drink to be 
roots of the evil. In this he is entirely 
in error, and it may be said indirectly in 
passing that thousands of men in New 
York city who both drink and gamble 
are at the same time good husbands and 
fathers in their families; moreover, it 
would hardly apply to the women who 
desert the men they have married. Not 
that gambling in any form is to be coun- 
tenanced, although its harmfulness in 
any community has been vastly ovei- 
rated, nor is the fearful curse of alcoholic 
intemperance to be underrated; but 
neither one nor the other of these are at 
the bottom of the trouble. 

The fundamental causes are of a very 
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different nature, more far-reaching, and 
decidedly more profound in character. 
Some of them may be directly traced to 
the unnaturalness of several of the re- 
quirements of the marriage contract, re- 
quired on the part of both law and the 
church. Associated with this cause is 
another, and this refers to the still-exist- 
ing and broad underlying vein of super- 
stition still controlling the minds of the 
people in regard to the so-called sacred- 
ness of the marriage vow and contract: 
Still another cause is to be found in the 
infernal system of laws that have been 
enacted and are now in force, having 
reference to the entire question of sex 
relations of every description, marital or 
otherwise. 

Above and beyond all these various 
causes, however, is one that completely 
envelopes everything having anything 
whatever to do with the matter of the 
conditions under which the two sexes can 
happily and profitably be mated and their 
offspring reared to become normal men 
and women and sound, intelligent and 
progressive representatives of the race. 
This cause is the utter ignorance of the 
science of sexology and a lack of a thor- 
ough understanding of human nature 
in its broadest sense. Now what makes 
the situation still more hopeless, not to 
say dangerous, is that we have permitted 
to grow up in this country, under federal 
protection, the most vicious system of 
censorship that has ever disgraced a civ- 
ilization. Under its rulings, not only 
has it come about that it is practically 
impossible to introduce into the United 
States the works of foreign writers of the 
highest authority on sexology, but anyone 
attempting to publish, either in the public 
prints or in book form anything touching 
upon such vital subjects, not only places 
himself or herself in danger of fines at the 
hands of the courts, but of all other forms 
of legal persecution, including a term of 
years in prison. So with suppressing the 
information upon one side and ignoring 
the matter of crass ignorance upon the 
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other, of such matters, the result is pre- 
cisely what the courts and the clergy are 
deploring. This highly important sub- 
ject will bear a very considerable en- 
largement, but the limitation of space for- 
bids it at this time. 

A word as to the remedies suggested. 
Naturally these come from the courts and 
are not far to seek. When people do not 
understand things in this world, and their 
training is of such a nature as to preclude 
their ability to properly handle difficult 
problems, then they immediately resort 
to cruelty and violence to rid themselves 
of the annoying problem. The truth of 
this is seen in the present case in the fact 
that nearly all the law courts in New York 
city, and a very large proportion of her 
lawyers, are distinctly in favor of estab- 
lishing the whipping-post as the sole 
remedy for the cure of this evil. For 
example, Magistrate Cornell, of the East 
Fifty-seventh Street Court, has said: 
“ Reéstablish the whipping-post and give 
these men who abandon their wives and 
families a good lashing with a cat-o’-nine 
tails, and there would be fewer com- 
plaints from wives who are left without 
means to feed themselves and their ba- 
bies.”’ 

It is difficult for me to conceive of a 
more horrible and barbarous suggestion 
than this outrageous one. Without mak- 
ing any pretensions to being a Christian, 
it seems to me that this is in direct oppo- 
sition to the very essence of the principles 
maintained by the Christian church. It 
is very much to be doubted, from what 
we know of him, whether Christ would 
have recommended any such procedure, 
and, if the tale be true, he even treated 
an adulteress with more compassion and 
consideratiqa. Mr. Cornell evidently be- 
lieves that sixty thousand American 
homes can be lovingly held together by 
man’s dread of the cat-o’-nine tails! 
What a picture! And the whipping-post 
—what a moral example it would prove 
to be to our growing American youth! I 
suppose they would get used to it, just 
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as they get accustomed to other relics of 
savagery in our vaunted civilization. 
The Russians have become accustomed 
to their Cossacks and the knout, as well 
as to their censors suppressing the litera- 
ture of science; and why not Americans ? 
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Indeed, we are so nearly Russianized in 
some particulars, we may as well accept 
a similar situation; but if we do, America 
too will some day meet her Japan. 
R. W. SHureEvprt. 
New York City. 


RAY D. HANDY: ONE OF THE YOUNGEST OF OUR 
NEWSPAPER CARTOONISTS. 


By B. O. FLower. 


AY D. HANDY, of the News-Tri- 
bune of Duluth, Minnesota, is one 
of the youngest of our American news- 
paper cartoonists whose work has been 
widely copied owing to the artist’s aptness 
and felicity in humorously epitomizing 
or in hitting off present-day events and 
circumstances prominent in the public 
mind. Mr. Handy is only twenty-eight 
years of age, having been born in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, in the summer of 1877. 
He was educated in the public-schools of 
his native city and from them he entered 
the post-office in the capacity of special- 
delivery boy and clerk. During the three 
years he remained in this position, he 
attended the Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts of an evening. Next he went to 
Columbus, Ohio, where he attended the 
Zanerian Art College, and still later he 
worked under the direction of the Art 
Students’ League of New York, after 
which he returned to his native city, where 
R. C. Bowman, of the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, gave him employment for four years. 
But in 1902 he accepted a favorable offer 
from the News-Tribune of uth, where 
he has since worked to thé satisfaction 
of the management. 

Up to the present time Mr. Handy has 
not come face to face with those great and 
solemn facts of life that touch the pro- 
foundest depths of our nature and awaken 
one to the deeper significance of life. 


Nor has he yet personally felt the effect of 
evil conditions in government sufficiently 
to arouse him to a recognition of the high 
duty which devolves on all members of 
a free state—the sacred obligations im- 
posed by the great. republic on all her 
children—to exercise their reason in all 
things, to weigh ever-recurring questions 
in the scales of Justice and to follow the 
highest promptings of their being with 
a loyalty worthy of the Fathers who gave 
the world the noblest example of democ- 
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WHERE DOES THE FARMER COME IN? 
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Handy, in Duluth News-Tribune. 


Korea wants voice in peace treaty between Japan 
and Russia.—News Item. 


JaPpan—“IF YOU DON’T KEEP OUT OF THE WAY 
I’LL MISS THIS SHOT.” 


racy known to history. In this respect 
he occupies the position of hundreds of 
thousands of our young men; most of us, 
indeed, while we remain upon the thresh- 
old of manhood, especially in times of 
peace and prosperity and before the 
graver problems of life are pressed home 
and we are compelled to see and feel the 
wrongs that flourish on every side, look 
at life in a superficial way and chiefly 
from the personal point-of-view. When, 
however, the young man who is at heart 
an idealist comes face to face with the 
great crises in life, or he becomes alive to 
the evil and injustice that flourish on every 
hand, he awakens or comes to himself, 
just as Wendell Phillips, the darling of 
the élite of Boston, suddenly awakened 
when he saw William Lloyd Garrison 
being dragged through the streets of Bos- 
ton by a well-dressed mob and from the 
hour of that awakening consecrated his 
life and splendid talent to the cause of 
human freedom; just as Mayor Weaver 
of Philadelphia, when brought face to 
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face with a great issue—when forced to 
make a final choice. which on the one 
hand seemed to mean his political ruin, 
but which on the other hand carried with 
it his spiritual death and the continued 
moral degradation of his city,—chose so 
nobly that he instantly became one of the 
great aggressive, moral forces of the na- 
tion. At such moments the divinity that 
is latent in all of us asserts itself; “the 
idle singer of an empty day” becomes a 
man worthy of citizenship in the greatest 
of nations. Until these crucial moments 
and testing seasons come, however, the 
finest natures, especially among the 
young, frequently drift along, living the 
lovable life of the child—the life that can 
never come again after the graver ex- 
periences of life have impressed the soul. 

That such is the position of our artist 
is indicated from his reply to an inquiry 
asking for his views on public questions. 
“T,” he said, “usually mould them to fit 
the paper I am working for.” There 
speaks the young man who desires to 
succeed and to give satisfaction to his 
employer—both laudable aims if they do 
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COMING DOWN. 





not require the individual to throw his 
influence on the side of wrong, of injus- 
tice, of oppression and of corruption, or 
to do violence to his convictions of right 
on any question. 

In the case of Mr. Handy, unless we 
wholly mistake the real man, his answer 
is merely the voicing of the youthful in- 
tellect not yet awakened to a recognition 
of the august duties and demands of life 
in a republic in a great crucial period like 
our own. He possesses the artistic tem- 
perament. From his countenance we 
should say without hesitation that he be- 
longs among the idealists rather than 
among the sordid materialists to whom 
the vision never comes, to whom poetry 
makes no appeal, and to whom the voice 
of lofty patriotism or the clarion tones of 
duty are as an idle wind down the barren 
mountain-side. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, the time is not far distant when 
the general awakening now in progress 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific will call 
to the service of justice and civic right- 
eousness our artist, together with hun- 
dreds of thousands of America’s young 
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men who have hitherto drifted on the 
smooth-flowing currents; for we are en- 
tering another of those great crises such 
as called to the service of the republic in 
an earlier day Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Phillips, Sumner and 
Thomas Nast,—one of those crises which 
compel the choice between moral integ- 
rity and allegiance to the highest inter- 
ests of the state on the one hand and 
sordid personal desires on the other—a 
crisis such as Lowell thus admirably 
characterizes : 

“Then to side with Truth is noble when we share 


her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and "tis 
ust.”’ 


prosperous to be j 


We believe he belongs to the noble fra- 
ternity of artists whose innate nature is 
instinct with moral idealism—men like 
Thomas Nast, for example, who when 
offered a half a million dollars if he would 
go to Europe, perfect his art education 
and cease his campaign against the Tweed 
Ring, indignantly spurned the bribe, and 
like another of our great artists, one who 
is still with us and who a few years ago, 
after having met with financial reverses 
until his bank account had fallen to 
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A Minneapolis professor has discovered that the earth 
is flat.—News Item. 


PERHAPS THIS IS THE REASON. 


five dollars, was offered a princely salary 
by one of the metropolitan journals if he 
would devote his genius to drawing car- 
toons for the paper. He replied that he 
would draw cartoons favorable to the 
views of the publisher if he could select 
his subjects and present them as he de- 
sired, but that he would not draw car- 
toons that he felt would convey false and 
misleading impressions to the minds of 
the people, or that would represent in 
pleasing garb things that he believed to 
be inimical to the national welfare and 
the cause of justice. Though he knew 
not where he would get his next week’s 
board, this man refused to prostitute his 
God-given intellect for the liberal salary 
that was offered. Both these men are 
typical of scores of our artists, poets, 
novelists and journalists who are already 
awakened and are moving forward in the 
interests of liberty, justice and the fun- 
damental principles of democracy. 

Sixty years ago the slave-power had 
completely dominated our government, 
and to many it seemed impregnably in- 


trenched, yet throughout the entire North 
a tremendous awakening was in progress 
which called to its standard the highest, 
finest and truest natures in all walks of 
life, and especially among those who 
swayed the popular mind and moulded 
public opinion. ‘To-day we are in a con- 
dition not unlike that of a half a century 
ago, only the benefits enjoyed by privi- 
leged classes come from different sources. 
For the past quarter of a century public- 
service companies, great corporations 
and trusts and other privileged interests 
have been gradually gaining more and 
more power in government precisely as 
the slave oligarchy for a quarter of a cen- 
tury prior to 1860 steadily advanced in 
political power; and with this increase 
in power abuses that have been rendered 
possible through the indifference, intel- 
lectual stagnation and recreancy to the 
high demands of democracy on the part 
of the people have grown with amazing 
rapidity. 

Since the money-controlled machines 
have become dominant factors in munic- 
ipal, state and national life, the public- 
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service companies and privileged inter- 
ests have been able to reap hundreds of 
millions of dollars by extortion and in- 
direction, while corruption—that moral 
leprosy that undermines individual char- 
acter and destroys national life—has 
rapidly spread throughout all the rami- 
fications of political and business life. 

So oppressive have grown the extor- 
tions of the new feudalism of capital, and 
so flagrant the corruption that has marked 
the ascendency of machine government 
over the old-time government “of the 
people, by the people and for the people,” 
that the millions of America are being 
compelled to think and think most seri- 
ously. Into the consciousness of almost 
all the bread-winners the grim facts are 
in one way or another being slowly pressed 
home. Even our young artist has re- 
cently received one of these personal 
object-lessons, for, after giving his reply 
to our question which we have quoted 
above, as to his views on public questions, 
he added: “I have received a notice in 
this morning’s mail from the New York 
Life Insurance Company that the pre- 
mium on my policy will be due in a few 
days. I have some ideas along that line 
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I can tell you, but I do not think you 
would want to print them.” Now, to 
Mr. Handy the frightful revelation of 
moral turpitude on the part of the offi- 
cials of the great New York life insur- 
ance companies who have so long de- 
nounced reformers as demagogues and 
who have posed as “the safe, the sane and 
the ultra-respectable” guardians of moral 
integrity and national honor, has come 
home with the force of something that 
has a very direct and personal interest to 
him. It is safe to say he has thought on 
this question as he has never thought be- 
fore, and having begun to think he will 
see that insurance corruption has been 
made possible by political corruption and 
that in a self-governing state every citizen 
is morally accountable for his duty to the 
public weal. He will see that indifference 
on the part of a citizen, and above all on 
the part of one who has it in his power to 
mould public sentiment, is a moral wrong, 
and he will more and more come to un- 
derstand that the nation calls for men of 
conviction; that in a battle between re- 
action and freedom, between civic right- 
eousness and corruption, between privi- 
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leged interests and the interests of all 
every true man must make a brave stand 
for the cause of the nation and the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the people, and 
when these truths come clearly home to 
him, he will, we confidently believe, be 
found shoulder to shoulder with all those 
who are fighting Humanity’s battle, for 
the artist like the poet is naturally an 
idealist, a man of imagination, of fine 
feelings and possessed of an innate love 
of justice. 

In all Mr. Handy’s cartoons a little 
bear is seen somewhere in the picture. 
This might almost be said to be his trade- 
mark. In this issue we give a fine por- 
trait of the artist and his little bear, which 
is, indeed, one of the most thoroughly 


artistic photographs that has come to 
our office in many months. We also re- 
produce some of Mr. Handy’s best pic- 
tures drawn during the recent unpleas- 
antness between Russia and Japan, as 
well as some of the best examples of his 
political and general caricatures. His 
work is not so finished as some of our 
older artists’, but the sketches show the 
presence of the quick intellect and the 
keen imagination which is of vital im- 
portance for the successful artist. Ap- 
plication and practice will improve the 
technique, and in a few years Mr. Handy’s 
work should rauk with the most finished 
drawings of his older fellow-craftsmen. 

B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Mass. 


WILSON L. GILL: THE APOSTLE OF DEMOCRACY 
IN EDUCATION. 


By B. O. 


*“ With a mature generation there is never much 
to be done, neither in things material nor spiritual, 
neither in matters of taste nor of character. Be ye 
wise and begin in the schools.”—Goethe. 


ROM time to time as civilization toil- 
somely advances along the high- 

way of wisdom there arise certain pro- 
phets of progress who formulate into a 
practical and intelligible message great 
truths that become the real marching 
orders for civilization in certain fields of 
activity. Take, for example, the educa- 
tional world. Who can measure the far- 
reaching influence for good exerted by 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi and his illus- 
trious pupil, Friedrich Frébel, those 
apostles of the new education who insisted 
on a natural system of instruction—one 
training the sense of observation so as to 
bring out the fullest capacity of the child- 
dren in such a way as to pleasantly en- 
gage the imagination while the intellect 
was being drilled, developed and enriched 
with knowledge, so that the child in the 


FLOWER. 


school should grow unconsciously moral- 
ly, mentally and physically, precisely as 
his life naturally unfolds in beauty in a 
well-ordered, love-illuminated home of 
culture ? 

These great educational revolutionists 
whose sane and practical theories have 
not only influenced the educational meth- 
ods of all civilized lands, but whose views 
were so fundamentally sound that we 
find the measure of true educational ad- 
vance the world over is in proportion to 
the degree in which their theories have 
become a living, animating influence in 
educational matters, were ignored and 
scorned by the slothful, superficial and 
reactionary educators of their day. Yet 
because their message impearled a vital, 
fundamental truth for which an expand- 
ing and developing civilization was wait- 
ing, it took root and spread through all 
lands where liberty fosters human un- 
foldment. Pestalozzi lighted a torch and 
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held it aloft in the mountains of freedom’s 
European cradle. The light-inspired 
Frébel, stimulating him to go farther 
even than his master, while both these 
original thinkers awakened the spirit of 
free inquiry and fostered original think- 
ing and research which is the hope of 
civilization. 

Among those who came under the in- 
fluence of Frébel was Louisa Franken- 
burgh. This remarkable woman, after 
serving several years as an assistant to 
the great German father of the kinder- 
garten, removed to Columbus, Ohio, 
where she founded the first kindergarten 
established in the New World. Among 
her pupils was little Wilson, the son of 
John L. Gill. The child came under 
the remarkable influence of the German 
preceptress to such a degree that the 
charm of the early school-days and the 
spirit she imparted became a lifelong and 
precious heritage. Later, when his com- 
mon-school education was over, he went 
to college, graduating from Yale in 1874. 
In addition to the regular curriculum 
Mr. Gill took an extensive course in social 
and political economy under President 
Woolsey, General Francis Walker and 
Professor William G. Sumner. After 
finishing his education he engaged in 
some large business enterprises in which 
he was eminently successful; but all the 
time his mind brooded over the subject 
of popular education, which, as a far- 
seeing patriot gifted with a statesman’s 
vision, he discerned to be the supreme 
problem that confronted the world’s 
latest and most important advance step 
in government—democracy. All the 
time a voice seemed to be calling him to 
the highest service in which a citizen of 
a free state can engage,—that of exalting 
and rendering efficient in the highest 
degree the noblest functions of a free 
state, to the end that individual develop- 
ment, prosperity and happiness may 
render permanent and ever sympathetic 
to progress free institutions. ‘The lessons 
that were impressed on the mind of the 
child by the old co-laborer of Frébel 


had left their impress, and it was as 
though the spirit of the great master 
haunted the gifted young scholar, urging 
him to take up the work of enlightened 
education and carry it forward. 

The aim and desire uppermost in the 
brain of Frébel had been to a great ex- 
tent defeated by the utilitarian spirit of 
our age which seized upon part of his 
thought and so developed it as to make it 
overshadow the master’s plan to make 
educational development embrace the 
stimulation and education of the imagi- 
nation and the training of self-govern- 
ment in the young, while at the same time 
so unobtrusively but effectively empha- 
sizing moral ideals as to build up high, 
fine characters, making the school act in 
this way as a powerful supplement to a 
home of culture and refinement and mak- 
ing it supply in a large degree the defici- 
ency of such home influences where they 
were wanting in a child’s life. 

It was not, however, the influence of 
Frébel and his ideals that alone influ- 
enced Mr. Gill. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether they were even a major factor. 
He was a true American, instinct with 
the moral idealism of the fathers of the 
republic, and a natural educator. He 
therefore could not fail to see the defects 
of all past educational methods in prop- 
erly developing the character of the young 
and the striking failure of education in 
the United States to impress the child 
with the civic duty devolving on all per- 
sons who have the right of franchise. 
He knew how insistent the greatest of the 
fathers had been on the importance of 
education; how Jefferson held that popu- 
lar education was absolutely essential to 
the success of a republican government; 
how he had labored to perfect a magnifi- 
cent system of free schools, from the low- 
est grade to the university for the young 
of Virginia. But he also saw that while 
our public-school system was so magnifi- 
cent in many respects as to entitle it to 
be regarded as a chief glory in the crown 
of our national life, it had failed to develop 
the civic spirit or to make the young the 
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self-governing, independent and initiating® 
forces they should be in public life. ‘They 
were intellectually trained; their minds 
were drilled; they were alert, shrewd and 
progressive in many ways. He saw what 
European investigators have lately noted, 
that America’s preéminence in manu- 
facturing lines and commercial affairs 
was largely if not chiefly due to our mag- 
nificent system of free public education 
that places knowledge within the reach 
of the humblest as well as the richest. 

But in the presence of this fine showing 
he was confronted with the anomalous 
and at first inexplicable fact that the 
children of our public and private schools, 
of our colleges and universities, went 
forth from the educational centers to 
life’s vocations, either so indifferent to 
politics that they failed to exercise the 
right of citizenship, or they immediately 
and usually without a protest came under 
the domination of political bosses devoid 
of high idealism and ready to prostitute 
their party and betray the people in the 
service of corporations and privileged in- 
terests in return for large campaign con- 
tributions for the political machines over 
which they presided. Many of the bosses 
would not have been allowed to enter 
the social circles of the young voters who 
unquestioningly followed their lead. 
Many of them were men of low and brutal 
natures; some were wholly wanting in 
principles of honesty; all, or almost all, 
were such vicious opportunists that they 
did not hesitate to sacrifice the interests 
of the nation for partisan success. 

Now for a time the phenomenon puz- 
zled the young student. Here were the 
direct descendants of Revolutionary he- 
roes who had freely given their lives to 
emancipate the people and establish a 
genuine democracy, who were blindly 
supporting and serving unscrupulous, 
arrogant, despotic, un-American and re- 
actionary bosses who betrayed the peo- 
ple, corrupted the public servants and 
defeated the ends of republican govern- 
ment while permeating political life with 
graft. How was it that educated young 


men of good families, who should have 
led the political forces in the community, 
were either supremely indifferent or were 
the active allies of political bosses who 
defeated the interests of the people and 
the ends of good government ? 

This query led to a careful study of the 
school system, and then the young patriot 
discovered the key that explained the 
problem. Our school system was the 
reverse of democratic. It was an ideal 
educational system for a monarchal, 
aristocratic or other form of class-gov- 
ernment, but it was inimical to democracy 
because it habituated the child to un- 
questioningly obey enthroned authority 
and do as he was bidden, because the 
teacher’s word or rule was law, instead 
of making him an independent, self-gov- 
erning individual who obeyed the law 
and rule of the school in which he had a 
voice and where the honor and the glory 
of the school depended on the degree of 
civic spirit and the high ideals of himself 
and his companions. Not only did the 
whole educational system fail to teach 
the scholars the principles of self-govern- 
ment and the duty devolving on the free 
citizen to exercise his sovereign rights for 
the honor, integrity, advancement and 
glory of the nation, to the end that free- 
dom, justice and happiness might prevail, 
but it failed to day by day impress the 
principles of democracy by having the 
children exercise self-government and 
thus habituate them to the rights or func- 
tions of citizenship during the plastic 
period of youth in such a manner that 
they would become a part of life’s recog- 
nized duties—one of the most sacred 
privileges and something never to be ig- 
nored or trifled with. 

When this fact dawned upon the brain 
of Mr. Gill he saw at once the true ex- 
planation of the political lethargy and 
subserviency of the people, and he then 
understood how the old New England 
town-meeting, where the voters attended, 
discussed and legislated directly, became 
the great stronghold of freedom, the 
cradle of democracy and the nursery of 















































the most virile and practical republican- 
ism the world had known. 'To make self- 
governing citizens or a nation of sov- 
ereigns one thing was needful. The. young 
must be trained in the practice of citizen- 
ship, habituated to exercise their sover- 
eign power, drilled to be self-governing 
and morally responsible citizens, and 
thus brought into that intimate, sym- 
pathetic, personal relationship to govern- 
ment in which its ties become as sacred, 
holy and lifelong as those of the family. 

The more he considered the meaning 
of this new truth, the more the import of 
the democratic concept of education was 
borne home to his reason. He knew 
what all thinking men and women know, 
that nothing so tends to develop character 
as the imposition of a trust entailing re- 
sponsibilities, and that nothing is better 
calculated to quicken the moral sensi- 
bilities than to be compelled to meet, 
think about and help solve questions of 
right and wrong, of good conduct, of just 
relationship and order; and all these 
things are fundamental to and present in 
any system of self-government. 

It would be argued at once that children 
were not fit for self-government, that they 
could not be entrusted with it, that an- 
archy and disorder would rule were it 
attempted to lodge the conduct or gov- 
ernment of the school with them. But 
had not similar objections been urged 
against the kindergarten? Had not con- 
ventional educators ridiculed the idea of 
teaching little tots, too small for the pri- 
mary school, to make things? Had they 
not scouted the possibility of children of 
such tender age being guided by the teach- 
ers and so entertained as to look forward 
to school as older children under the old 


order looked forward to recess? And 
had not confusion overtaken the rash 
critics? Had not the _ kindergarten 


more than vindicated the claims of its 
friends ? 

Moreover, in the plan that began to 
formulate itself in the brain of Mr. Gill, 
of making school cities, he saw that the 
relation of the teacher to the school could 
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be made analogous to that of the state to 
the city; that the teacher, though not 
desiring to interfere and only acting as an 
adviser, unless the children failed in self- 
government, still reserved the right and 
power to step in when absolutely necessary. 
By this plan the needed safeguards were 
present which would render the experi- 
ment easy without any danger of demor- 
alizing the old system if the new idea 
proved impractical. With these facts 
in mind he prepared to introduce a sys- 
tem of city government into the school, 
and it happened that an opportunity 
offered at this time for a practical test of 
his theory, the circumstances relating to 
which were as follows: 


“The discipline had reached so low an 
ebb in a large primary and grammar- 
school on the outskirts of the city of New 
York, that a policeman was permanently 
detailed to keep order in the school-yard. 
Mr. Bernard Cronson, a teacher with a 
reputation of being a specially good dis- 
ciplinarian and president of a chapter of 
the Patriotic League, was transferred 
from a down-town school to improve the 
conditions in this one. At the end of a 
fortnight he was in despair and described 
the situation to Mr. Gill, who suggested 
that the pupils be organized into a self- 
governing body with a legislative, execu- 
tive and judge of their own election. 
This was done, the boys and girls were 
delighted with the responsibility, and 
under guidance of the new teacher quickly 
established excellent order.” 


Encouraged by this success, Mr. Gill 
gave up his business engagements and 
devoted his entire time to perfecting the 
School-City idea, with a consecration 
and devotion similar to that which had 
been exhibited by Pestalozzi and Frébel. 
With the aid of several leading educators, 
municipal chiefs and others interested in 
real progress, a simple yet comprehensive 
school-charter was perfected embracing 
the principles of the initiative and refer- 
endum, with proportional representation 
optional with each school. So armed 
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with this School-City charter, which rep- 
resented the ripest thought of leading 
men in civic and educational life, tne 
young apostle of democratic education 
laid his plan before the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, and later before the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Both these bodies received 
the theory favorably, and some of the 
public-school principals entered so heart- 
ily into the plan that Mr. Gill was en- 
abled to organize over thirty of these 
School Cities in Philadelphia. The 
Franklin Institute awarded to Mr. Gill 
its highest distinction, the Elliot Crosson 
gold medal and diploma. 

President Roosevelt observed the emi- 
nent degree of success that marked the 
initial experiment in New York city, and 
who had iater followed with interest the 
success of Mr. Gill, who at the request of 
Military-Governor Wood had introduced 
his plan into the newly-organized public- 
school system in Cuba, thus endorsed 
the system: 


“T hear with satisfaction that an earn- 
est movement is well advanced in Phila- 
delphia to establish in the schools of that 
city the teaching of civics by the admir- 
able plan originated by Wilson L. Gill 
in the School City as a form of student 
government. I know of the work of Mr. 
Gill, both in this country and in Cuba, 
where Mr. Gill inaugurated this form of 
instruction upon the invitation of General 
Wood. Nothing could offer higher prom- 
ise for the future of our country than an 
intelligent interest in the best ideals of 


citizenship, its privileges and duties 
among the students of our common 
schools. I wish for your efforts in this 


direction the utmost success.” 

The School Cities have long since 
ceased to be experiments. They have 
been successfully operated in numbers 
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of cities in many of our states, and in all 
instances where the teachers have intel- 
ligently grasped the theory and have 
given it their hearty and enthusiastic sup- 
port their efforts have proved magnifi- 
cently successful, and this is true of all 
grades, from the primary to the high and 
normal school. The immense value of 
the system has been thus admirably 
summed up: 


“Direct participation in the legislative, 
judicial, and administrative functions of 
these miniature republics awakens great 
enthusiasm the children, and 
gives them a vital, practical knowledge 
of government and human nature. 

“Civic training in early years forms 
habits of good citizenship that are in- 
valuable in after life both to the individ- 
ual and to society. Purity and efficiency 
in political life and high character in 
every relation of life are fostered and de- 
veloped by the School City. 

“The School City is to the child what 
the town-meeting has been to New Eng- 
land—a developer of thought and con- 
science and civic spirit.” 


among 


It is the latest and greatest step in ed- 
ucational advance, the perfect flower of 
democracy in methods as applied to the 
expanding mind of childhood. Nothing 
that has been attempted in recent years 
promises so much for pure democracy— 
promises to so successfully meet and over- 
come civic indifference and subserviency 
to bossism, or is so well calculated to de- 
velop a fine, self-disciplined character as 
the School City. It is the education of 
democracy, the education of the future, 
and as its originator and the one who has 
successfully introduced it Mr. Gill will 
occupy a high place among the great 
apostles of moral and intellectual advance. 

B. O. FLower. 

Boston, Mass. 
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LITERATURE, ART, THE DRAMA AND 
HUMANITARIAN ADVANCE. 


Mrs. Fiske on The Ethics of The Drama. 
Q* THE afternoon of December 12th, 


Mrs. Fiske delivered before the Har- 
vard Ethical Society an address on “The Eth- 
ics of the Drama,” marked by breadth of 
thought and fine discrimination. The first 
portion of the discourse was devoted to art in 
its broader signification and some of its uses 
apart from yielding pure delight and satisfac- 
tion to man’s esthetic sensibilities. 


“Ruskin proves,” said the actress, “what 
any philosophy must admit, that life without 
art is brutal. Art has a function beyond that 
of affording pleasure for the moment. It 
should be an inspiration; and it should be po- 
tent—indirectly, of course, and by degrees— 
in mitigation of the terrors whose contempla- 
tion may induce a question as to its utility. 
True art in any form inspires esthetic feeling, 
and the psychologist will tell you that esthetic 
feeling, like any other feeling, may be a spring 
to action.” 


Moreover, art at times becomes a powerful 
weapon in arousing a public realization of 
colossal crimes that have come to us as a part 
of our heritage from a more brutal past, or 
which have grown up silently and subtly in 
civilization’s midst without society realizing 
their enormities until the great artist, the man 
of transcendent imagination, uncovers the 
evil and so vividly reveals it that after the first 
feeling of horror men begin to systematically 
work for the abatement of the wrong. 


“Verestchagin, the great Russian painter, 
whose work was so largely devoted to pictur- 
ing war’s inhumanity and terrors, and who lost 
his life in the midst of a carnage that his brush 
would have revealed to assist in the reforma- 
tion of humanity, did not live in vain. Tol- 
stoi, the great man and great artist, devoted 
his pen and life toa likeend. ‘The pen of Zola, 
like that of other artists whose purpose it has 
been to picture miseries that they might be 
cured, has wrought and is still working reform 
in life. The great dramatists of the modern 


school have aims higher than for the moment’s 
They are striking at the root of 


amusement. 
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evils that mankind, if it progresses, must see 
decay.” 


From the consideration of art in its broader 
significance and its higher influence on human 
life, Mrs. Fiske passed to the notice of the 
theater in its relation to the ethical advance 
of man. She showed how powerful and deep- 
rooted was the dramatic instinct in the human 
breast and how great had been the influence, 
direct and indirect, of the theater throughout 
the past. 


“An institution,” she urged, “that has 
grown from human impulse must be related 
closely to every ethical idea. We know that 
for almost three thousand years the play in one 
form or another has been a factor in educating 
and delighting the world. Ever since man 
has been able to give voice to his impulses in 
song or to limn on flat surfaces his ideas or to 
make images of his conceptions—ever since 
melody, drawing, or painting, sculpture and 
living language have been known—drama, em- 
bodying them all, has been an inspiration to 
the world. What could have taken the place 
of the theater if it never had existed ?” 


Yaile deploring the presence of plays “that 


sh. the stage” and the “crazy dramatic 
mj. Jilany” that flourishes under the present 
dominance of commercialism in the theatrical 
world, Mrs. Fiske insisted that: 


“One great play, like the leaven of Holy 
Writ, may serve to save the theater for any 
season that may appear to be given over to the 
world, the flesh and the devil. And thus the 
theater survives, because always it may be 
found to project something on the side of 
ethics.” 


The actress held that any dramatic art, to 
be good, must be sincere, true and genuine. 
Plays that made false appeals to the audience, 
that were artificial and not true to life or to an 
idealism in alignment with the orderly devel- 
opment of life, were in her judgment essen- 
tially immoral. In referring to the great dif- 
ference between the plays of the elder day and 
the best work of the leading modern play- 
wrights, the lecturer said: 
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MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 

“As to the masterpieces, we, of course, must 
eliminate Shakespeare’s from any comparative 
analysis; and outside of Shakespeare the good 
old plays and the good new plays are so differ- 
ent in almost all things that we necessarily 
would have to enter upon a long series of dis- 
sertations to differentiate them clearly. Re- 
spectively, perhaps, they represent the roman- 
ticism, the sentimentality and the artificiality, 
withal, of the older time, as against the practi- 
cality, the greater seriousness in all literary 
treatment of the better class with reference to 
the ethics of life and the liberalism of thought 
of to-day. One thing we may be sure of, how- 
ever, that artificial and elementary as the lower 
forms of the plays of the older time were, they 
were greatly superior to the lower forms of 
plays of to-day, if titles and billboards may be 
taken as an index. Good acting of to-day is 
so different from the good acting of the days 
that are gone that a comparison of the acting 
of then and now is as difficult as a comparison 
of the plays.” 


Mrs. Fiske is recognized as without a peer 
on the American stage in the intellectual grasp 
and interpretation of the plays of Ibsen, Suder- 
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mann and Hauptmann. Her view, therefore, 
on the intensely modern school of veritists are 
of special interest. ‘We have,” she holds, 
“improved in the acting of plays that reveal 
modern life. We are beginning to be true, 
and in being true we are beginning to find a 
world of beauty hidden heretofore, a glorious 
new world opened to us by the new dramas 
of Ibsen and his followers and disciples.” 
She holds, with Maeterlinck, that the old 
drama was exaggerated, artificial and untrue, 
and that the new drama, in which there are 
seldom cries heard and where blood and tears 
are rarely shed—the drama which reveals the 
crucial struggles of life “in a small room 
around a table close to the fire,” is the true 
drama, because it reveals where the “joys and 
sorrows of mankind are decided.” 


“Have not many of our fiercest inward 
battles been fought quietly in our solitary room 
at night? Have not the most dramatic mo- 
ments of our lives been lived out in silence and 
secrecy? ‘There may have been no cries, no 
outburst, no noise, but the great moments have 
been lived just the same. 

“We know that the great Norwegian has 
revolutionized the dramatic literature of every 
country. I do not know whether you are 
familiar with Maeterlinck’s opinion of Ibsen. 
Very likely you are. Maeterlinck says: “The 
highest point of human consciousness is reach- 
ed by the dramas of Bjérnsen, Hauptmann, 
and, above all, of Ibsen. Here we touch the 
limit of the resources of modern dramaturgy.’” 

Again, in comparing the artificial, exag- 
gerated and superficial dramas with the great 
veritists’ works, Mrs. Fiske has this to say: 


“Tt is curiously interesting to study the dif- 
ferences between two such modern authors 
as Ibsen and Victorien Sardou—Sardou, the 
high priest of tricks, theatricalism and arti- 
ficiality. In a Sardou play, climaxes chiefly 
composed of sound and fury, meaning little 
or nothing of moment, are led up to with purely 


mechanical skill. The theatrical objective 
is the sole object—and the sole value—of a 
Sardou drama. The Sardou drama makes 


no demand upon the intelligence of the actor, 
beyond the purely superficial excitement of 
the moment. It induces no thought or re- 
flection whatever in the spectator—unless the 
spectator, after witnessing it, becomes ashamed 
that he has been so played upon without rea- 
son. There is no mental stimulus whatever 




















for the actor in studying the parts of dramas 
like those of Sardou. How different with the 
dramas of Ibsen and the best of his disciples! 
To the student, the best of Ibsen do not ap- 
pear upon the surface as all they are. To 
properly conceive and perform one of the parts 
of Ibsen, the actor must study the part from 
the childhood of the character up to the time 
when it is revealed upon the stage. One need 
merely learn the lines of the objective play- 
wright and, with some talent and tempera- 
ment and a fair measure of technique, succeed, 
but the actor who thinks he can master an 
Ibsen réle in this manner soon discovers his 
error. In nearly all the Ibsen plays you will 
observe that the drama reveals merely the 
final catastrophe. For example, take the 
plays, ‘Rosmersholm’ or ‘John Gabriel Bork- 
mann’ or ‘Hedda Gabbler.’ In these plays 
we see the final moments in the lives of the 
principal characters. The whole mighty 
drama of ‘Rosmersholm’ has been enacted 
before the curtain rises on the first act of the 
play. The actors must of necessity have 
studied all that has, in the past life of these 
characters, led up to the final scene. In this 
way, the new psychological drama has been a 
wonderful stimulus. Ibsen and his worthy 
dramatic followers have made thinkers and 
students of those actors who, in the merely 
objective days, had little exercise of the brain. 
The old-fashioned ‘emotional’ or ‘society’ 
play seems, indeed, a very weak combination 
of milk and water to the actor who has once 
seriously begun the study of the Ibsen drama.” 


The address was worthy of our most finished 
and in many respects greatest actress—a 
woman whose serious, earnest and faithful 
work is doing much to redeem the stage from 
becoming little better than a Punch and Judy 
show in so far as stimulating fine, true or se- 
rious thought is concerned; for since the the- 
atrical trust was formed the degradation of 
the stage has been more and more glaringly 
apparent. Men who are practically the mas- 
ters of the dramatic field have placed the box- 
office above all other considerations. There- 
fore the high concern for art, education and 
moral upliftment has had little or no influence 
on their sordid natures, and the result is pain- 
fully in evidence on every hand. Against this 


degradation of the stage no one in the New 
World has fought so bravely, fearlessly and 
persistently as Mrs. Fiske, and for this brave 
action no less than for her own fine work she 
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MISS EMILY HOBHOUSE. 


deserves the high place she holds in the regard 
of discriminating friends of true dramatic art. 


Miss Emily Hobhouse: Heroine of Peace 
and Humanity. 


In THE January ARENA we published an 
extended notice of the important humanita- 
rian work inaugurated and being carried for- 
ward by the English heroine, Miss Emily Hob- 
house. Through the kindness of Countess 
Evelyn Asivelli, of No. 8 ‘Grand Pré, Geneva, 
Switzerland, we are enabled this month to 
give our readers a picture made from the 
latest photograph of this true exponent of the 
Golden Rule and leader of the civilization that 
civilizes. In a personal letter accompanying 
the photograph, Countess Asivelli, in speak- 
ing of Miss Hobhouse, says: 


“When looking at her peaceful, determined, 
beautiful face, often have I thought of Byron’s 
words: 


“ee 


Around her shone , 
The light of love, the purity of grace; 

The mind, the music breathing from her face; 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole, 
And oh! that eye was in itself a soul.’” 
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HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 


Miss Hobhouse, as we have before observed, 
has thrown her means and her life into the 
work of founding schools and teaching the 
Boer women and girls how to spin and weave 
the wool and silk of South Africa into all kinds 
of fabrics. Never did the parched earth more 
eagerly drink up the grateful, life-giving rain 
than have the maidens and matrons of South 
Africa this veritable God-send of 
opportunity made possible through this hero- 
ine of peace. 


received 


Miss Hobhouse has been warmly seconded 
and aided in her work by Countess Asivelli 
and a few other chosen spirits who have lib- 
erally contributed to buy spinning-wheels and 
looms, but the means at command are inade- 
quate for the proper pushing of the work which 
is instilling new hope and courage into the 
daughters of South Africa, and which will do 
more than can be estimated toward lessening 
the bitterness that is necessarily felt by the 
Boers toward the English. 


The Author of ‘“‘The Menace of Privilege.” 

Henry Georce, Jr., whose masterly and 
timely work, The Menace of Privilege, has 
recently appeared, was born in Sacramento, 
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California, in 1862. Like so many of our 
brightest and strongest men and women, he 
was educated in our public-schools. At six- 
teen years of age he entered a printing office 
and since 1881 he has been engaged in journal- 
istic labors. After the death of his father he 
prepared an exceptionally able and satisfactory 
life of the great economist. Like the elder 
George, he has ever evinced a passionate loye 
for justice, freedom and the rights of the peo- 
pie. In recent years he has been one of the 
most virile and influential members in that 
fine group of young American patriots who 
are faithfully working for genuine democracy 
based on equality of opportunities and of 
rights for all the people, with much the same 
moral enthusiasm as marked the action of 
Jefferson and the young Virginian statesmen 
during the stirring months that preceded the 
inauguration of the Revolutionary war and 
which was the key-note and motive power of 
Youny Italy in its memorable crusade for 
unification and_ constitutional government 
under the leadership of the exiled hero Maz- 
zini. Mr. George’s new book, The Menace 
of Privilege, will be given an extended review 
in an early number of THe Arena. We will 
therefore merely say at the present time that 
in our judgment it is the most important con- 
tribution to the vital social, political and eco- 
nomic literature of America that has appeared 
within the past year—a book that no friend of 
republican government can afford to ignore. 


Upton Sinclair and His Powerful Work 
“The Jungle.” 

Upron Sincxair is, we believe, the youngest 
of the group of brilliant young American nov- 
elists of whom David Graham Phillips and 
Jack London are conspicuous representatives, 
who are leading the conscience-forces in the 
interest of juster social conditions for all the 
people. The work of all these young men is 
marked by sincerity and the true democratic 
spirit—a passion for justice and the triumphs 
of the people over class-rule and _ privileged 
interests. 

Mr. Sinclair, who is the legitimate successor 
of Frank Norris, the brilliant author of The 
Octopus, whose untimely death robbed the 
virile literature of America of one of its most 
promising representatives, recently encoun- 
tered one of those experiences which are by no 
means exceptional since the rise of modern 
autocratic commercialism. He had signed 
with a leading publishing house which was 














to bring out his great book, The Jungle. The 
firm finally, however, refused to fulfil its con- 
tract unless he would permit the emascula- 
tion of his story. This the young author re- 
fused to allow, and as a result he appealed to 
the American public for advance orders that 
might enable him to publish the romance as it 
was written and in as fine a style as that which 
_marks the best novels of the great houses. In 
fourteen days from the publication of his ap- 
peal he had received over one thousand dol- 
lars. It is expected that the book will be out 
the latter part of January or early this month. 
Of this story Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
says: 

“It comes nearer than any book yet pub- 
lished among us to being the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the social tragedy of our great cities.” 


From what we have read of The Jungle we 
believe it to be the most powerful novel written 
by an American since the appearance of The 
Octopus, by Frank Norris. 


Jack London at Harvard and Faneuil Hall. 

Durie the latter part of December Jack 
London, the famous author of The People of 
the Abyss and other social studies, The Call of 
the Wild, The Sea-Wolf and other popular 
fiction, delivered a notable address at Harvard 
University. The hall in which he spoke, 
which holds 1,500 persons, was crowded to 
its utmost capacity. During the two-hour 
address not a score of persons left the hall. 
The effect of the lecture was quite marked 
and a deep interest in the study of Socialism 
has since been evinced by a number of students 
who before had but a vague idea of its philos- 
ophy. 

On Tuesday evening, December 26th, Mr. 
London spoke at Faneuil Hall. Long before 
the meeting was called to order the hall was 
crowded and numbers were unable to gain 
access. Mr. London spoke for two hours, 
answering objections to Socialism which had 
been made since he reached Boston, and 
though the lecture was on the order of an in- 
formal talk, almost the entire audience re- 
mained throughout the address, a large pro- 
portion of them being compelled to stand. 


The Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 
Jack Lonpon’s address at Harvard was 


given under the auspices of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist 


Society. This organization was 
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UPTON SINCLAIR. 
formed in pursuance with a call signed by a 
number of well-known and earnest citizens 
who deplore the policy of suppression and 
misrepresentation which is systematically 
employed wherever the articulate class comes 
under the influence of the plutocracy. It was 
felt that the time had come when it was im- 
portant to foster a movement in our educa- 
tional institutions where the old American 
idea of frankly investigating every subject, 
and especially all political, social and eco- 
nomic problems and philosophies, not in the 
spirit of hostility, but with an earnest desire 
to find out the underlying facts on the one 
hand and what the philosophies offered on the 
other, should be promoted. The call for the 
formation of this society was signed by some 
persons not identified with the Socialist move- 
ment, but who were free from the trammels 
of the present arrogant plutocracy which seeks 
to suppress honest investigation and to inaug- 
urate, in so far as social and economic philos- 
ophies are concerned, a Chinese stagnation 
or “stand-pattism” in educational institu- 
tions. 

It was to be expected that the organs and 
mouthpieces of plutocracy would be offended 
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at a movement favoring free thought and hon- 
est investigation of social questions, and the 
expectation was promptly realized when Har- 
per’s Weekly, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s man, Mr. George Harvey, 
savagely attacked the veteran patriot, soldier, 
educator and scholar, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, for signing the call. Mr. Higgin- 
son replied in the following admirable words, 
which voice the true American and democratic 
sentiments so odious to corrupt and corrupting 
corporate wealth: 


“To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

“Srr—I observe in a recent number of your 
valuable journal an expression of surprise that 
my name should be united with others in the 
formation of an ‘Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety’ which ‘aims to imbue the minds of the 
rising generation with Socialistic doctrines.’ 
This last phrase is your own, for I at least am 
connected with no organization for the pur- 
pose you here state. As to the names with 
which mine is united I am not concerned; as 
Theodore Parker used to say: ‘I am not par- 
ticular with whom I unite in a good action.’ 
As to the object in view it is clearly enough 
stated in the call itself; the movement does not 
aim to produce Socialists, but to create stu- 
dents of Socialism. 

“Tt is based on the obvious fact that we are 
more and more surrounded by institutions, 
such as free schools, free text-books, free li- 
braries, free bridges, free water-supplies, free 
lecture courses, even free universities, which 
were all called Socialistic when first proposed, 
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and which so able a man as Herbert Spencer 
denounced as Socialism to his dying day. 
Every day makes it more important that this 
tendency should be studied seriously and 
thoughtfully, not left to demagogues alone. 
For this purpose our foremost universities 
should take the matter up scientifically, as 
has been done for several years at Harvard 
University, where there is a full course on 
‘Methods of Social Reform—Socialism, Com- 
munism, the Single-Tax,’ etc., given by Pro- 
fessor T. N. Carver. This is precisely what 
the ‘Intercollegiate Socialist Society’ aims at; 
and those who seriously criticise this object 
must be classed, I fear, with those medieval 
grammarians who wrote of an adversary: 
“May God confound thee for thy theory of 
irregular verbs!’ 
“THomas WeNTWoRTH HiaGGInson.”’ 


Another alarmist cry was raised by Mr. 
Easley of the Civic Federation, who has been 
termed Mr. Belmont’s “Man Friday.” Mr. 
Easley’s foolish fulminations remind one of 
Rojestvensky’s panic in the North Sea, when 
he “‘saw things at night” and forthwith mis- 
took the British fishing-smacks for the Japa- 
ese torpedo-boats which everyone else knew 
to be on the other side of the globe. Both 
these inane fulminations from reactionary 
sources, notwithstanding the industrious at- 
tempt of the plutocratic organs to give them 
circulation, fell flat, not being in keeping with 
the American spirit, and the work of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society for the sympathetic 
study of Socialism has gone steadily forward. 











EDITORIALS. 


LIBERTY IMPERILLED THROUGH THE ENCROACHMENTS OF 
THE JUDICIARY. 


I. The Placing of Any Department of Gov- 
ernment Above Honest and Just 
Criticism Subversive of 
Democracy. 


HE CONVICTION of Senator Patter- 

son for “constructive contempt” by 
the Supreme Court of Colorado early in De- 
cember is one of the most sinister and alarm- 
ing evidences of the advance of autocratic 
methods and the expression of arbitrary and 
despotic power that has been attempted in the 
titanic conflict now being waged between 
privileged interests and the forces of democ- 
racy. 

For several years there has been an alarm- 
ing extension of the use of the injunction by 
the courts in the interests of capital and against 
the laborers. The injunction power is po- 
tentially one of the most beneficent of provis- 
ions. Its abuse may become subversive of 
the rights of the people by abridging their 
rightful constitutionally guaranteed liberties 
and establishing an autocratic and essentially 
unrepublican system of rule where the orderly 
processes of democratic government should 
obtain. Thus this provision, wise and neces- 
sary in itself, through its abuse easily becomes 
an engine of despotism, as will be clearly seen 
by anyone who carefully reads the masterly 
citations of the recent exercise of this power, 
in the chapter on “Government by Injunc- 
tion” which appears in the new work by Henry 
George, Jr., on The Menace of Privilege. 

While the American judiciary as a rule has 
unquestionably risen to the high demands 
imposed by the solemn obligations upon it, 
it is not astonishing that there have been ex- 
ceptions here as in other lands. Nor is it per- 
haps surprising that among the many lawyers 
who for years have been the hired attorneys 
of privileged interests and have come to look 
at all questions of issue, where the interests 
of their clients have conflicted with the inter- 
ests of the nation or the public at large, or with 
the interests of the employés, through the 
spectacles of their clients, there are some who 
when elevated to the bench have found it im- 
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possible to rise above their prejudice and habits 
of thought even if they are influenced by no 
other considerations, so as to manifest that 
degree of impartiality which is essential to the 
proper exercise of the high function of the 
courts, especially when their appointments 
have been due largely to powerful political 
bosses beholden for their dominance to the 
privileged interests. Hence there is every- 
where among the more thoughtful people who 
are alive to the fact that eternal vigilance is 
the price of freedom, a growing determination 
that the abuse of the injunction power, which 
is becoming a formidable engine of oppression 
in the interests of capital, shall be curbed. 
Simultaneously with the undue extension 
of the injunction power we find a new and 
even more ominously sinister aggression being 
practiced by certain courts, in processes known 
as “constructive contempt,” that if permitted 
to go unchallenged may easily become one of 
the most powerful and irresistible weapons of 
despotism, compassing for privileged inter- 
ests or the new commercial feudalism pre- 
cisely what the ambitious and unscrupulous 
men who were from time to time elevated to 
the judiciary by the more despotic monarchs 
of Great Britain, compassed for the throne in 
violation of the constitutional rights of the 


English Parliament and the people. 


II. The Case of United States Senator 
Patterson. 


In recent years no man among the great 
editors of America, or among our prominent 
statesmen, has taken a more outspoken and 
consistent stand for the fundamental princi- 
ples of democracy—the democracy of the 
fathers—than has the junior senator from the 
State of Colorado. His great daily papers, 
the Rocky Mountain News and the Denver 
Times, have been the chief bulwarks of free- 
dom against the rising tide of politico-com- 
mercial corruption and oppression in the 
Rocky Mountain region. During the titanic 
battle between the miners and the corporate 
wealth of Colorado, the amazing action of the 
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Johnson, in Denver Rocky Mountain News. 


THE GREAT JUDICIAL 


SLAUGHTER HOUSE AND 


MAUSOLEUM. 


The Lord High Executioner—‘‘ NEXT!” 


This famous cartoon appeared in the Rocky Mountain News of Denver, June 25, 1905, and with Mr. Patterson's criti- 
cism of the partisan action of the Supreme Court, constituted the basis of the “constructive contempt’’ proceedings. 


judiciary of the Supreme Court of Colorado 
called forth some frank criticism from Senator 
Patterson and was also the occasion for the 
drawing and publication of a cartoon which 
has become historic because of the part it 
played in the recent contempt proceedings. 
Senator Patterson and those acting under 
him have been careful not to utter hasty or 
ill-considered criticism against the judiciary. 
Indeed, on one occasion a few years ago, one 
of the Supreme Court judges who joined in 
the majority report favoring the conviction of 
the Senator, complimented him on the uniform 
spirit of fairness and respect manifested to- 
ward the judiciary. And it was not until 
Senator Patterson felt assured, from facts and 
evidence which he deemed irrefutable, of the 
truth of his contention, that he inspired the 
criticisms which were published only because 


he felt that the ends of justice, good govern- 
ment and popular rights demanded such crit- 
icism. On the publication of his strictures, 
however, and of the cartoon in question, the 
Chief Justice of Colorado had the Attorney- 
General institute proceedings against the Sen- 
ator, who only asked the privilege of estab- 
lishing the truth of his contention or proving 
the justice of his strictures. Apparently this 
was precisely what the court did not wish done, 
as it refused to allow the evidence to be pre- 
sented and forthwith declared that: ‘The 
judgment of the court is that the respondent, 
Senator Patterson, be fined in the sum of one 
thousand dollars and costs and that he stand 
committed to the common jail in the city and 
county of Denver until such fine and costs 
are paid.” 

When the court asked the respondent if he 
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THOMAS M. PATTERSON, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM COLORADO 
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had anything to say as to why judgment should 
not be pronounced finding him guilty of con- 
tempt, Senator Patterson made a magnificent 
stand for freedom of speech and of the press, 
against the assumption of power as autocratic 
as was ever arrogated by an oriental despot. 
This manly and wholly admirable plea places 
the eminent statesman among the brave men 
on history’s roll of honor who have refused 
to play the craven when freedom and justice 
were at stake. With a superb courage, worthy 
of an Eliot, a Hampden, a Henry, an Otis, a 
Hancock or an Adams, he refused to stultify 
himself, refused to recant utterances which 
he not only believed to be true but which he 
was prepared to prove to be warranted. And 
for this magnificent stand, for this unselfish 
devotion to the most sacred eause, which is in 
fact the vital breath of democracy, he has been 
condemned. 

In a personal letter from the Hon. J. Warner 
Mills relating to this case, the brilliant jegal 
author and lawyer thus expressed his opinion 
—an opinion that we believe will be shared 
by all lovers of free government who realize 
how vitally important to the existence of popu- 
lar rule is stern resistance to any form of des- 
potism that may be attempted. There is no 
place where justice must be more carefully 
guarded than on the throne of the judiciary. 
Any injustice, tyranny or despotism here is 
more deadly than anywhere else. 


**Senator Patterson’s case,” observed Mr. 
Mills in answer to our query, “does involve 
the right of free press and the new judicial 
tyranny. It will have a place, of course, in 
my article on ‘Civil Liberty and the Courts.’ 
. . . At the present time the situation is that 
he (the Senator) has a stay of judgment for 
sixty days, and he is utilizing that time to urge 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
take jurisdiction in the premises and review 
the proceedings of the court here. Of course, 
if such jurisdiction is taken, which is possible 
though by no means sure, there will in my 
judgment then be no doubt but that the Colo- 
rado courts will be torn to pieces by the federal 
tribunal at Washington. Constructive con- 
tempt, such as charged against Senator Patter- 
son,—that is, speaking or writing of a judge 
or court outside of its presence or hearing, is 
something that is unknewn to the federal ju- 
diciary. That judiciary has never had such 
a feature engrafted upon its system of practice. 
. ..- When the Senator was asked if he had 
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anything further to say why the judgment of 
the court should not be pronounced, he made 
a vigorous onslaught upon the tyranny in- 
volved in the doctrine of constructive contempt 
and pointed out the outrage involved in allow- 
ing any man or body of men to inflict punish- 
ment by fine or imprisonment because of 
something spoken or written of them, regard- 
less of whether the same was false or true; and 
he justified his answer and took nothing back.” 


III. Senator Patterson’s Defense. 


So momentous is this question and so strong, 
fine and statesmanlike was the Senator’s de- 
fence of the vital demands of free government, 
that we publish his remarks below, omitting 
only some introductory paragraphs: 


“I want to say to the court that I realize as 
keenly as any man in the United States the 
importance of an unsullied judiciary, and the 
importance of that judiciary ever maintaining 
the respect and the confidence of the people, 
for, if all else fails, it may be that the people of 
this country must depend upon the justice, the 
integrity and the patriotic spirit of our highest 
courts to preserve the liberties of the country. 

“But, if your honors please, I have always 
felt that there should be reciprocity between 
courts and the people. While the courts 
should receive the respect and the confidence 
of the people, there is a duty devolving upon 
the courts to ever maintain the law and the 
integrity of the constitution, and to keep with- 
in the limits prescribed by the constitution and 
laws of the state and the country; and in every 
one of their judgments, as their consciences 
tell them, to do the very right, and nothing but 
the right. If these relations exist between the 
people and the bar upon the one side and the 
courts of the country upon the other, there will 
be little need of contempt proceedings, and 
there will be little provocation for criticism 
either of the courts, or, by the courts, of the 
public press. 

“So far as these articles are concerned, I 
want to say that I never wrote or published 
articles in my life the justice of which I was 
more sincerely convinced of; not only con- 
vinced of the justice was I, but of the necessity 
for their publication, and when this citation 
was served upon me, as I said, I was con- 
fronted with the most serious situation in 
which I had ever found myself in all of either 
my public or my private life. From all the 
information I could obtain after careful in- 
vestigation—from those whose word could 











not be doubted—I felt that whatever was in 
those articles was justified, and the question 
was then up to me: Shall I, to escape the wrath 
of the court, say that I have been a slanderer, 
a libeler? Shall I proclaim to the public that 
I am infamous, in that I falsely charge the 
Supreme Court of my state with such things 
as are supposed to be contained in those ar- 
ticles? Or should I do what any true man 
ought to do, firmly believing that he spoke 
the truth, say, that he had spoken the truth 
and offer to establish the verity of the articles ? 

“That, may it please the court, was the 
reason for the answer I filed. 

“The attorney-general tells the court that 
this court should not for a moment sit to in- 
vestigate charges against its membership. I 
can only say, if your honors please, that is the 
most stupendous indictment that can be 
framed against this whole doctrine of con- 
structive contempt; or, has it come to this in 
the United States, that the publisher of a news- 
paper, because men are judges, may not speak 
the truth of them as to their official actions, 
except at the peril of confinement in the com- 
mon jail, the payment of heavy monetary pen- 
alties, or both ? 

“I realize, if your honors please, that, so 
far as the legislature of this state is concerned, 
it has done everything in its power to change 
that condition. It has declared what shall 
be contempt, and has omitted everything with 
reference to constructive contempt; therefore, 
so far as the legislature is concerned, it has 
eliminated proceedings in constructive con- 
tempt from the powers of the court. The 
legislature has further provided for answers 
in contempt proceedings, for investigations, 
for juries, has fixed a limit to the power of the 
court in assessing punishments for contempts; 
and, if constructive contempt is to be main- 
tained as it has been maintained by this court, 
it can simply mean—and I speak it ix a thor- 
oughly impersonal way so far as the member- 
ship of this court is concerned, I speak it as 
though I were addressing an impartial jury 
with no duty devolving upon its membership 
except to find and declare the truth—if this 
is to be maintained, it simply means that we 
have in each of the states of this Union a chosen 
body of men who may commit any crime; 
who may falsify justice; who may defy con- 
stitutions and spit upon laws, and yet no man 
dare make knewn the fact. 

“So far as I am concerned, if the court please 
I am unwilling to be bound by such a system, 
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and, therefore, if no other result is to come 
from these proceedings beyond my own pun- 
ishment, than the arousing of the public to the 
danger of such a power in the hands of any 
body of men, a great good will have been ac- 
complished; more, perhaps, than is necessary, 
to compensate for what I may suffer; and I 
only desire to say, further, before I sit down, 
that no matter what penalty the court may 
inflict, from this time forward I will devote 
myself—by constitutional amendment if neces- 
sary, and by the decisions of the court it has 
become necessary—to deprive every man and 
every body of men of such tyrannical power, 
of such unjust and dangerous prerogative, of 
the ability to say to publishers of newspapers: 
“While about everybody else you may speak 
the truth, no matter what our offenses may be, 
you speak the truth with the open door of the 
jail staring you in the face, or the depletion of 
what you may possess of this world’s goods, 
and probably, of both.’ 

“If the court please, I am now ready to 
receive the judgment of the court.” 


IV. Why This Case is So Fundamental and 
Important in Character. 


To create offices of whatsoever character 
and then to assume that the men who fill those 
offices, no matter what may be their character, 
are necessarily above criticism or infallible in 
wisdom and rectitude of purpose, to hedge 
them about with the divine right to be auto- 
cratic or arbitrary, rendering it treasonable or 
criminal to call their actions into question, is 
to strike an absolutely fatal blow at the heart 
of free government. This, indeed, is the crux 
in the contention of democracy against the 
outgrown, monarchal and despotic govern- 
ments which ascribe divine right to the throne 
and which in extreme despotisms, such as 
Russia under the old régime, rendered it un- 
safe for men to question the words or deeds of 
the rulers. 

If courts are to be allowed to trample upon 
the constitutional government of the people; 
if peaceable citizens armed with nothing more 
formidable than the flag of our country and 
quietly walking along the highway can be shot 
down while thus exercising a fundamental 
right guaranteed by the constitution, simply 
because of the arbitrary order of a court, and 
the right of the individual or the press to crit- 
icise is denied; if the giving of bread to peace- 
able but starving people who have committed 
no crime, but who have refused to work under 
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conditions considered by them to be dehuman- 
izing, is rendered by the courts a crime, and if 
in the presence of this great wrong the press 
is to be gagged and the patriot made dumb 
because of a conveniently devised theory en- 
titled “constructive contempt,” which places 
in the hands of a class of officials as formidable 
a weapon as that wielded by an irresponsible 
czar or emperor, then have privileged inter- 
ests and reaction gone far—very far—toward 
undoing the great victories wrought by the 
revolutionary epoch which inaugurated popu- 
lar government; for an engine of despotism 
has been placed in the hands of privileged 
wealth that can,—nay, more, that inevitably 
will in time destroy free institutions and the 
blessings of democratic government as surely 
as did the judiciary under Charles I. and James 
II. substitute imperial despotism for the right- 
ful will of Parliament and constitutional rule. 
The only difference will be that in the attempt 
of the Stuarts to destroy popular rights through 
a subservient judiciary that was one of the 
chief causes of the downfall of Charles and 
James, the offenders against popular rights 
were kings claiming divine right to rule; while 
with us, if this subversive theory is permitted 
to stand, the despotism of the future will be 
the princes of privilege acting through sub- 
servient tools who owe their places as actually 
though perhaps not as apparently to the rep- 
resentatives of commercial feudalism as did 
the discredited judges of the English despots 
owe their places to the Stuarts. 

Hence it is perfectly apparent that if the new 
theory of “constructive contempt” is to ob- 
tain, the rulings of the courts must be held 
sacred from even criticism, no matter how 
cruelly despotic or unjust such rulings may be. 
Hence the imperative need of the people meet- 
ing this new form of despotism with the same 
spirit displayed by the fathers in resisting the 
far less significant effort at despotic rule put 
forth by the British crown in the Stamp Act 
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and the attempt to force tea upon the colonies. 
To remain silent at such a time would be to 
strengthen the arm of tyranny and permit the 
most vicious possible precedents to be estab- 
lished unrebuked. 

V. The Duty of The People in The Presence 


of This Grave Menace to Necessary 
Freedom. 


Should the Supreme Court of the United 
States fail to review this case, patriotic Ameri- 
cans everywhere should seize the opportunity 
to rebuke the court and express their righteous 
indignation at the attempt to create a new 
form of despotism in our midst. The people 
must not permit Senator Patterson to pay this 
fine. They owe it to the cause of freedom, 
to the republic and to their children to express 
their indignation and determined opposition 
to this new and deadly form of despotism. 
This can best be done by calling upon patriots 
everywhere to contribute small sums which 
in the aggregate shall meet the unjust fine 
imposed. The editor of the Durango Demo- 
erat has already suggested the raising of the 
fund by a popular subscription in which no 
citizen should be allowed to contribute more 
than one cent. This would be well under 
certain conditions, but it might require some 
time to acquaint the necessary number of per- 
sons with the facts, while the need to raise the 
money might not brook such delay. We 
would therefore suggest in the event of the 
Supreme Court’s failure to review the case, 
that a committee for the defence of free gov- 
ernment be formed to raise as expeditiously 
as possible, or to advance, the money neces- 
sary to pay the fine, after which the one-cent 
contributions could be made, and in due time 
the debt would be cancelled by more than one 
hundred thousand patriotic Americans whose 
contribution would be an expression of their 
abhorrence of the attempt to establish a prece- 
dent for despotic innovations that might easily 
become destructive to democracy. 


THE ARENA CLUB MOVEMENT: ITS PURPOSE AND 
POSSIBILITIES. 


“Truth, honesty, the instruction of the masses, 
human liberty, manly virtue, conscience, are not 

ings to disdain. a and compassion for 
the mournful slavery of man are but two sides of 
the same faculty; those who are capable of wrath 
are capable of love. To level the tyrant and the 
slave,—what a magnificent endeavor! Now, the 


whole of one side of actual society is tyrant, and all 

the other side is slave. A grim settlement is im- 

pending, and it will be accomplished. All thinkers 

pe Biome 5 = in view.”—William 
are, by Victor . 

“Duty has a stern fey to the ideal. The task 

of doing one’s duty is worth undertaking.” —Jbid. 

















“Let us consecrate ourselves. Let us devote 
ourselves to the good, to the true, to the just; it is 
well for us to do so.” —Ibid. 

“That this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the ple, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” —Abraham Lincoln. 

“The authors of the Declaration of Independence 
meant it to be a stumbling block to those who in 
after times might seek to turn a free people back 
into the hateful paths of despotism.”—Ibid. 


I. An Earnest Word to All Our Friends. 


E EARNESTLY ask every friend of 

Tue Arena to carefully read this ed- 
itorial. In our September issue we published 
an outline sketch of the Arena Club of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, founded early in the nine- 
ties by Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, one of the most 
gifted, accomplished and earnest women of 
the South. This club, as we showed, has 
been a beacon-light of moral and intellectual 
activity during the years since its organization, 
stimulating and broadening the culture of all 
its interested members, securing important 
lectures from many of the strongest, most vital 
and eminent thinkers of the land, while 
through its compact organization it has been 
possible for the club to greatly aid the cause 
of moral advancement when burning questions 
were before the public mind. 

In the November number we suggested the 
formation of Arena Clubs over the land, to be 
bound together with a common interest in the 
preservation of the fundamental principles 
of true democracy, which recognizes the peo- 
ple as the fountain source of government and 
the representatives as their public servants 
who are entrusted with the carrying out of 
their desires, needs and demands and who 
are pledged to the principles of the initiative 
and referendum, or Direct-Legislation, as the 
practical and effective remedy for preserving 
the democracy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and overcoming the rapidly growing 
politico-commercial despotism of privileged 
interests under the corrupt party-boss and the 
money-controlled machine. We then an- 
nounced the call for the formation of such a 
club at the office of the Hon. J. Warner Mills, 
of Denver, Colorado. 

In the January issue we published a brief 
account of the successful formation of the first 
Arena Club of Denver, under the presidency 
of the Hon. J. Warner Mills, and with Judge 
T. B. Stuart, the Hon. W. W. Bates and other 
equally strong and determined patriots as 
prominent and active working members. At 
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that meeting, as our report showed, there were 
received numbers of letters from all parts of 
Colorado, expressing the gratification of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens at the formation of this 
club. The Denver club is the second strong 
Arena Club to be established. It is the first 
of the new Arena societies based on the defi- 
nite demand for the preservation of democ- 
racy from the perils of plutocracy through 
practical democratic measures, and it will, we 
believe, prove the pioneer association among 
a number of similar clubs or leagues which 
will within the next few years do yeoman’s 
work in the cause of freedom, just government, 
civic righteousness and individual develop- 
ment. 


II. The Demand for Such Organizations. 


The nation has been passing through a 
period of moral lethargy, and now that we are 
being awakened by finding corruption and 
graft rife in political and business life; now 
that we are beholding the verification of all 
that the reform leaders have maintained in 

to the corrupt practices of the self- 
styled “safe and sane” pillars of society and 
leaders in commercial and political life; now 
that we are brought face to face with the prac- 
tical overthrow of democratic government by 
the most sinister combination possible in a 
republican form of rule—the over-rich privi- 
leged interests, the political boss, the con- 
trolled press and the party-machine, uniting 
to prevent, defeat or render inoperative all 
well-considered or fundamental measures put 
forth by the people to break the bonds of op- 
pression rendered possible by monopoly and 
privileged rights; now that on every side the 
great rank and file of the people are demand- 
ing that the wrongs shall be redressed, we be- 
hold the amazing spectacle of men who assume 
to represent reform elements advocating the 
most dangerous and reactionary remedies in 
lieu of the rational democratic measures that 
would instantly destroy the power of the “as- 
sociated villainies,” as the privileged inter- 
ests, the political boss and the controlled ma- 
chine have been happily termed—remedies 
that betray at once the most superficial and 
ill-considered conclusions on the part of their 
advocates—conclusions that reveal contempt 
for the fundamental demands of democracy. 

Thus Mr. Jerome has recently most scath- 
ingly and sweepingly denounced the New York 
judiciary—a denunciation which in relation to 
some of the judges may have been just, but 
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which was certainly not true in regard to all; 
and as a remedy for the admitted evil of the 
political bosses’ power over the selection of 
the judiciary, Mr. Jerome would revert to the 
undemocratic and reactionary plan of ap- 
pointing the judges, being apparently ignor- 
ant of the fact that the bosses have been quite 
as influential in the appointment of the judici- 
ary as they have been in the selection of men 
for the popular electorate to vote upon. In- 
deed, the influence of the bosses, backed by 
privileged interests, in the appointment of the 
judiciary in recent years has done more than 
aught else to shake the public confidence in 
our judiciary and has unquestionably been the 
chief source of the abuse of the injunction 
power. The Boston Herald well calls the 
attention of Mr. Jerome to the fact that Boss 
Platt and other politicians have been all-pow- 
erful in dictating the appointment of district 
judges. This attempt to have the judiciary 
appointed instead of elected is only one of 
many measures advocated by so-called re- 
formers which are opposed to the democratic 
ideal and essentially un-American and re- 
actionary in essence, but which are being in- 
dustriously fostered by the Wall-street gamb- 
ling element, the corrupt corporate magnates 
and other representatives of privileged or class 
interests. 

A leading anti-imperialistic statesman of 
Massachusetts, seeing a failure on the part of 
the legislators to represent the people of the 
commonwealth by enacting needed measures 
which were opposed by the boss, the machine 
and corporate interests, recently came out in 
a recommendation that practically all power, 
legislative as well as executive, be lodged with 
the executive department of the state govern- 
ment. Now let it be remembered that such 
recommendations have been advanced, not 
from the camp of plutocracy and reaction, but 
from those pretending to represent reform 
elements; while on the other hand all the 
enormous power of corporate wealth, all the 
influence of the Wall-street high financiers, 
all the power of the political bosses who have 
grown rich as procurers for the corporations 
and privileged interests, and all the “kept” 
editors who are in the employ of plutocracy, 
are openly or covertly arrayed against Direct- 
Legislation, because it has proved itself to be 
at once the only practical and efficient method 
for restoring the government to the people 
and of breaking the power of corrupt boss-rule 
and the despotism of the controlled machine, 
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by giving to the people at all times the power 
to secure faithful service from their servants 
and emancipation from the extortion and op- 
pression of the privileged classes. 

We are in the presence of a life and death 
battle between democracy and despotism; 
between the rule of the people and the rule of 
privileged interests; between the prosperity 
of all the people and the enormous and fabu- 
lous enrichment of a few persons through 
special privilege and by indirection, at the 
expense of the millions. And against democ- 
racy are ranged the almost inexhaustible 
wealth of Wall street, that of the great public- 
service corporations and other monopolies, 
and the municipal, state and national political 
machines manned by conscienceless and dar- 
ing “patriots for personal revenue.” Hence 
if democracy is to be preserved, it must be by 
organization and systematic educational agi- 
tation that shall not only awaken but unify 
the people so that they can strike effective 
blows in unison. Only in this way can vic- 
tory be achieved against such odds. But by 
organization and a systematic, rational edu- 
cational campaign, with a cause so clearly in 
the interests of the people, the victory of de- 
mocracy can be won within four years, pro- 
vided unions can be rapidly formed over the 
nation. 


III. It Can Be Done. 


At the very threshold we will be told that it 
is no longer possible to organize and carry 
forward successfully literary clubs or associa- 
tions, and that even the public lyceum, once 
so powerful a factor in general educational 
work, has lost its hold over the popular mind. 

Now this is doubtless true where there is no 
great moral ideal at stake, no great cause that 
summons the service of all noble-minded men 
and women, causing them to rally to its stand- 
ard as the trumpet-call of freedom to the 
legions of light, no great principle at stake 
wherein the victory or defeat of civilization 
hangs on the issue. But in this great work 
we have the same cause and inspiring issue 
that led Jefferson and his high-minded com- 
rades to stake all on the principles involved; 
the same cause that led Mazzini to choose 
exile and loyalty to the democratic ideal rather 
than fame, ease and temporary victory, and 
which made possible the organization of Young 
Italy, that in turn rendered the success of 
Garibaldi inevitable; the same cause that 
made Lincoln the greatest figure in the 














world of nineteenth-century statesmanship. 

This is no dilettante movement. The call 
is not to the egoists or to those who place aught 
before duty, justice and right. It is to those 
who like Mazzini hold that “ Life is a mission,” 
or with Hugo that “Life is conscience,” that 
this appeal is made; to those who recognize 
the great peril that threatens free institutions 
and the power that is behind the anti-demo- 
cratic movement; and to those who possess 
the seeing eye to discern how fundamental 
is the struggle now being fought between priv- 
ilege and reaction on the one hand and de- 
mocracy and justice on the other,—the eye 
to see and the understanding to appreciate the 
tremendous fact that we are in the presence 
of one of those fateful crises that Lowell de- 
scribed when he wrote: 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment 

to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good 
or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 
each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 
upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that dark- 
ness and that light.” 


In the presence of such a cause and the 
wider recognition of the facts which the reve- 
lations of the past two years, and especially 
of the last six months, have made perfectly 
clear, there will be no difficulty in forming 
successful clubs where a few persons are de- 
termined to consecrate their best endeavors 
to the work, to faithfully and religiously de- 
vote a portion of their time and energy to the 
labor. The cause is one that will appeal to 
every high-minded patriot to-day as similar 
struggles between freedom and despotism 
have appealed to the noblest-minded since the 
days of Eliot, Pym and Hampden and the 
period of the great revolutionary awakening. 


IV. What The Individual Can Do. 


But, argues someone, I am not influential, 
I have little power. If I were in a prominent 
position I could and would do much. To all 
such we would say that far more of the really 
great work, the civilization-influencing and 
humanity-ennobling work, has been achieved 
by obscure and comparatively unrecognized 
persons than by those in high stations. Ab» 
solute devotion to a great cause, the sinking 
of all thought of self before the great moral 
issue involved, the consecration of life’s best 
energies to a definite work,—this will give 
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compelling motive power to the humblest life. 
It will place it in sympathetic accord with the 
Soul of the Universe and make its achieve- 
ments civilization-wide and eternal in benefi-_ 
cent results. : 
Do you question this? Go with me to 
Genoa. See that delicate youth just gradu- 
ated from the university of his native city. 
Before him Literature stands beckoning and 
holds a coveted garland. His natural tastes, 
desires and inclination all lead him to follow 
her footsteps. But on the other hand he be- 
holds Duty, stern-visaged and august, point- 
ing to Italy in chains, the prey of numercus 
petty despotisms protected and rendered pow- 
erful by the might of Austria. On every hand 
is the ignorance of the masses and the oppres- 
sion of the rulers. The youth beholds the 
great historic land—his fatherland—in the 
bondage of despotic rule, weakened and ener- 
vated by mutual hatred and long-fostered 
rivalries between the petty states, which seem 
to render the hope of liberty and progress for 
the people a chimerical dream. But he also 
sees that behind duty stalk poverty, privation 
and death. Yet he falters not. He dedicates 
his life to the unification of Italy and the eman- 
cipation of her people from the double night 
of despotism and ignorance. He is impris- 
oned and later exiled. He organizes Young 
Italy, and the movement spreads throughout 
the peninsula, is spite of all opposition, like 
forest fires in autumn. He flees to France 
and in Marseilles he gathers about him a few 
fellow-exiles, where he inaugurates the most 
astounding and successful propaganda agita- 
tion known to modern times. The city swarms 
with the emissaries of the Italian despots. 
The patriots meet in secret; they labor at 
night, their printing-press working when other 
men sleep, in a secret retreat known only to 
themselves. At length they have a large 
amount of literature ready for dissemination; 
but how to get it into Italy, that is the ques- 
tion. What they do shows what can be done 
when men sink all thought of self and conse- 
crate life’s best gifts to the service of freedom. 
Securely boxed and wrapped, the great rolls 
of contraband literature—the vital breath of 
democracy—are placed in barrels of pitch and 
of cement and addressed to various ports of 
Italy, marked with peculiar marks. The 
knowing ones in the fatherland visit the docks, 
see the marks and buy the barrels, open them, 
take out the precious literature and distribute 
it. And thus the cause is fostered. Later, 
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driven from France and Switzerland, the young 
patriot takes refuge in London, where he con- 
tinues his campaign of education amid poverty 
and privation; and with what result? All 
Italy is in time leavened with his message. 
He has awakened the long dead passion for 
union; he has aroused again the deathless 
aspiration for freedom and constitutional 
government. 

In Boston, in the thirties of the last century, 
was a very poor and obscure young man. He 
started The Liberator, inscribing as his motto 
these words, which carried with them the 
clarion note of victory because they showed 
that he had made the great renunciation in the 
highest service of justice: 


“T will be as harsh as truth and as uncom- 
promising as justice. I am in earnest. I 
will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will 
not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” 


He was mobbed; his printing-office was 
destroyed; he was sneered at by the respect- 
able classes of the Boston of the day, by a 
large proportion of the clergy, the lawyers 
and the merchants. He was socially ostra- 
cized by the pillars of society, but he faltered 
not. Soon he had aroused the sleeping con- 
science of the North and the great bell of the 
ages sounded the knell of chattel-slavery. 
To-day the statue of Garrison adorns the most 
fashionable boulevard in Boston. 

In 1841, in Boston, a young woman, a 
school-teacher, quite unknown to fame, with 
small influence and with health broken, was 
induced by a young divinity student in Harv- 
ard College to visit the Cambridge jail. She 
found among the prisoners a few insane per- 
sons, with whom she talked. ‘They were kept 
in rooms in which no fires were built during 
the cold winter. Indeed, the conditions she 
found were appalling and almost incredible. 
She immediately determined to examine into 
the condition of the insane throughout the 
state. She devoted the next two years to this 
work, collecting a vast mass of data revealing 
horrible and almost incredible conditions ex- 
isting from one end of the state to the other. 
These facts she laid before the legislature of 
Massachusetts. They aroused a storm of 
opposition from the sleek, well-kept conven- 
tionalists and opportunists who denounced 
the report as hysterical and sensational, 
though as a matter of fact there was nothing 
hysterical or sensational about Miss Dix or 
her methods of procedure. She had merely 
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given a simple, unvarnished story of condi- 
tions as she had actually found them. In- 
vestigations confirmed the truth of all she 
said. As a result her revelations wrought a 
revolution in the treatment of the insane in 
Massachusetts. Next she journeyed to Rhode 
Island, where she accomplished as great a 
work as she had in the Old Bay State, and 
from thence she moved south and west, visiting 
states as far removed as Louisiana and Illinois, 
everywhere laboring for the cause of the in- 
sane and everywhere finding her labors, in 
spite of all opposition, crowned with success. 
Through her persistent labor New Jersey es- 
tablished the Dixmont Insane Asylum, the 
first of thirteen state asylums established di- 
rectly through her efforts. She also succeeded 
in having the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Providence, Rhode Island, and Utica, New 
York, asylums greatly enlarged and improved. 
In four years she traveled over 32,000 miles on 
her mission of love. She also visited England 
and Scotland, and from thence the continent 
of Europe, journeying as far as Constanti- 
nople. Everywhere she succeeded in im- 
proving the cendition of the insane. She was 
a veritable angel of light whose influence for 
civilization can never be measured. And yet 
Dorothea Lynde Dix was practically unknown 
and in only moderate circumstances when she 
inaugurated her glorious revolution. She, if 
anyone, would have been justified in shrink- 
ing from attempting the revolution she wrought 
because she was naturally of a most shy, re- 
tiring and sensitive nature. From childhood 
she had been threatened with consumption of 
the lungs and her health was always preca- 
rious. 

These cases are strictly typical. They are 
cited merely to show that men and women, 
obscure and without property or influence, 
can achieve great things if they will consecrate 
their lives to the advancement of vital move- 
ments. 

You are not called upon to make any great 
renunciation like that made by these leaders 
and way-showers of civilization, but you can, 
by devoting a small part of the time at your 
command whole-heartedly and determinedly 
to the work of interesting friends and organ- 
izing a center for civic righteousness, become 
a positive factor in a great movement that by 
being nation-wide in influence will hearten 
and help to render invincible the apostles of 
freedom in the present battle between democ- 
racy and despotism. You can appeal to the 











patriotic and civic spirit of your friends and 
neighbors and induce a few of these to pledge 
themselves to meet regularly at least once a 
month for the ensuing year. Form an Arena 
Club in your midst, send in the names of the 
officers, and date of meetings, that they may 
be entered on our roster. In this manner 
you will come in touch with other similar clubs 
and an educational center in your midst will 
be established. 


V. Suggested Form of Association. 


In answer to requests from friends for a 
form of association, we would suggest that 
the organization be simple; that the form of or- 
ganization be somewhat like the following: 


We, the undersigned, realizing the inesti- 
mable blessings of a free and just government 
and the sacred duties it imposes upon all citi- 
zens, and appreciating the grave danger of 
the present evils which are subtly but rapidly 
substituting the monarchal, imperialistic and 
class-rule ideals for the fundamental demands 
of democracy or the ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence, hereby form ourselves into 
a club or association, to be known as The 
Arena Club of , and we pledge ourselves 
to be present, unless unavoidably prevented, 
at all regular meetings of this club, to be held 
at least once a month, during the ensuing year, 
and to do whatsoever lies in our power to in- 
crease the interest and value of such meetings. 
We promise to faithfuily aid our fellow-work- 
ers in all legitimate efforts to arouse the people 
to the importance of maintaining the funda- 
mentals of democracy against the rapid ag- 
gressions of privileged interests and class-rule, 
by seeking to secure those ideal democratic 
measures known as Direct-Legislation that 
most admirably meet the changed conditions 
of the present and render ineffective the cor- 
rupt influence of interested classes which 
threaten to destroy democracy while preserv- 
ing its form. We furthermore promise to do 
all in our power to promote and render suc- 
cessful any public meetings which are arranged 
for under the auspices of our club. 





All the offices that are necessary for such 
a club are a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer. As soon as such a club 


is formed the secretary should communicate 
with the editor of this magazine, giving the 
name of the club, its officers, date of meetings, 
and also a roster of its members with their 
addresses. 
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VI. Some Benefits. 

The benefits that will attend the establish- 
ment of these clubs, when those who form 
them have that degree of consecration that 
shall make their success inevitable, are many 
and the influence resulting therefrom will en- 
dure long after the founders and workers have 
passed from the scenes of this life. Among 
these we may mention: 

(1) The establishment of live centers for a 
rational educational agitation for the preser- 
vation of the democracy of the Declaration of 
Independence; for the making of our city, 
state and national government in fact what it 
is in theory—a government of the people, for 
the people and by the people, instead of a gov- 
ernment of privileged wealth, for privileged 
wealth, rendered autocratic and all-powerful 
by political bosses and party-machines en- 
riched and protected by the corrupt wealth 
of class interests,—centers that shall be in fact 
beacon-lights of democracy in every village, 
town or city where established and which 
shall be kept in touch with one another—a 
chain of clubs or leagues that shall become as 
powerful an agency for the reclamation and 
preservation of pure democracy as were the 
Committees of Correspondence vital centers 
that made the establishment of our republic 
inevitable. This purpose alone is one that 
should appeal to every high-minded man and 
woman and lead to that high degree of con- 
secration,—that devotion to a holy cause, that 
moral enthusiasm, that makes failure abso- 
lutely impossible. Never did duty summon 
men and w: men to a nobler standard; never 
was need of faithful service and united action 
more demanded than to-day. 

(2) While the work of bringing back the 
government to its true source—the people— 
and compelling the public servants to be serv- 
ants instead of masters of the people and 
lackeys in the service of political bosses and 
privileged interests is the supreme objects of 
the clubs, they will also prove of immense 
benefit to the members who faithfully engage 
in the work and to the community in which 
they are established. The members will hear 
at these meetings digests of great books carry- 
ing the message of freedom and justice, and 
outlines from authoritative works on what 
the initiative, the referendum, the right of 
recall and proportional representation really 
are, how they have succeeded, and how their 
introduction will give the voters again the 
power of administering the government in the 
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interests of all the people. Other subjects, 
such as direct primaries, the School City, and 
the success of democratic measures in foreign 
lands would be discussed from time to time. 
In a word, a broad, comprehensive programme 
for an intelligent, systematic educational agi- 
tation will be thus carried on, and this will 
inevitably broaden the culture, making nobler, 
finer and broader-visioned men and women 
who by virtue of their having conscientiously 
accepted the high duty imposed by democ- 
racy or freedom upon all her children in the 
present crisis will have come into moral rap- 
port with the apostles of progress in all ages, 
who through consecration and selfless devo- 
tion to the high demands of duty have blazed 
the pathway of civilization. 

(3) The clubs will necessarily give moral 
and intellectual stimulation in every commu- 


nity and become potent feeders of the flame 
of true democracy—engines for peaceful ad- 
vance, for progress and for the maintenance 
of the priceless blessings of free government, 
thus successfully combatting on the one hand 
the oppression and exploitation of the people 
by the politico-commercial despotism of the 
hour, and averting the menace of revolutionary 
outbreaks, with their attendant slaughter, 
misery and waste, on the other. 

Are not such results worthy of great sacri- 
fice, worthy of high, faithful and consecrated 
service on your part? Are not the mainte- 
nance of democracy and the emancipation 
and elevation of all the people objects worthy 
of your best endeavors? And if so, will you 
not register a pledge to consecrate a por- 
tion of your time and life’s energy to this 
work ? 


THE RAPACITY OF THE THEATRICAL-TRUST. 


HE RECENT suit brought by David 
Belasco against leading members of 
the theatrical-trust revealed a condition of 
affairs that should arouse the indignation not 
only of every self-respecting member of the 
dramatic profession, but of the thoughtful 
theater-going public everywhere, to such a 
point that this sordid and rapacious trust 
would find its power at an end. 

Trusts and monopolies operated by private 
parties always degenerate into sordid, rapa- 
cious and oppressive engines used by the priv- 
ileged ones to extort unearned weal m the 
people; but there is something peculiarly 
sinister about a trust that invades the prov- 
inces of education, literature and art and 
which, as in the case of the theatrical-trust, 
places the box-office receipts above all thought 
of moral elevation, artistic development or the 
culture of the people. In such a case the 
domain thus blighted becomes more often a 
poisonous swamp filled with moral and mental 
miasma than otherwise. 


The theatrical-trust and its. work furnish 
a striking case in point. Instead of develop- 
ing a strong, wholesome and morally and men- 
tally virile American drama and giving the 
people great works by great artists, it is star- 
ring a number of mediocre actors and actresses 
who, though they would appear fairly well in 
stock-companies, are wholly incapable of 
assuming great parts; while the plays pro- 
duced are for the most part sensational and 
thoroughly ephemeral works, many of them 
distinctly morally enervating. It is also put- 
ting on great spectacles and anatomical shows 
void of true artistic value, innocent of any 
literary merit, and which tend to lower the 
moral ideals of the people; while by virtue of 
its control of the leading theaters of the land, 
the trust makes it well-nigh impossible for 
independent actors of genius to rise or suc- 
ceed. Thus the effect of this sordid commer- 
cialism is anything but ennobling or educa- 
tional, or rather, it tends to educate the people 
downward instead of upward. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


CITY, STATE AND NATION. > 


The Ship Subsidy and Its Missionaries. if 


HE HIGH financiers who are behind 
the ship-subsidy steal are industriously 
laboring and lavishly spending their money 
to secure the passage of a measure that will 
enable a few over-rich men to get their greedy 
hands into the public treasury and further 
despoil the farmers and the millions of wealth- 
creators of — The money they are 
after must necessarily come from the tax-pay- 
ing millions, and let 3 be not forgotten that the 
very rich pay proportionately very little of the 
taxes. They have various methods for evad- 
ing the burdens which the poor have to meet. 
Frequently they succeed in having their prop- 
erty rated at a pitifully insignificant figure, 
wholly out of proportion to its value. At 
other times they cover up their wealth or swear 
it off,/while the farmer, the man in moderate 
circumstances and the comparatively poor 
man are compelled to pay the full pro rata and 
far more than would be exacted if the rich 
men bore a just proportion of the taxes. 

Nothing has been more clearly shown than 
that ship subsidies do not helpfully stimulate 
commerce. France furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of this fact. Her heavy subsidies, 
though draining the treasury, have utterly 
failed to produce the results anticipated; 
while the commerce of Norway ip proportion 
to her wealth and inhabitants makes an ex- 
ceptionally fine showing, without any sub- 
sidies whatever. If our cormorants of privi- 
lege who are seeking a ship subsidy succeed, 
the tax-payers will be called upon to meet a 
new burden, while another privileged intefest 
will acquire millions of dollars from the treas- 
ury to further corrupt legislation and keep the 
corrupted in power. In speaking of this the 
Boston Herald well observes: 

“If millions of dollars a year of the public 
money are to be paid indirectly to ship-build- 
ers, through ship-owners, then the money so 
obtained must be taken from somebody. The 
government has no funds except those which 
it collects by taxing the people, and the money 
which it obtains from these sources it can, of 


course, devote to any legal purpose it sees fit, 
but such use is none the less a burden to those 
who are compelled to pay the tax.” 


The Herald further points out the fact that 
not only is there an active and powerful lobby 
at work in Washington in the interests of the 
ship-subsidy promoters, but that they have 
their missionaries busily at work over the 
country. The case of Alexander R. Smith 
and his labors in the south is admirably dis- 
cussed by this jourmal. We call special at- 
tention to this case because it is typical of how 
special privileges work to secure the enslave- 
ment, the exploitation and the oppression of 
the people for the further enrichment of multi- 
millionaires. The ship-subsidy steal is one 
of the most brazen attempts to break into the 
United States treasury of recent years. Mr. 
Smith, as the Herald points out, has recently 
visited Mobile and Birmingham, Alabama; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Pensacola and 
Jacksonville, Florida; Savannah, Atlanta and 
other cities. Of his work and his masters the 
Herald says: 


“Mr. Smith is an active worker, with an 
exceedingly persuasive tongue. In Alabama 
he told his hearers that he had good authority 
for believing that a ship-building company 
would shortly loeate itself in Mobile bay, 
making an investment there aggregating sev- 
eral millions of dollars, for the purpose of 
building modern steel steamships upon a large 
scale—that is, this plant would be established 
there if the subsidy bill went through. How- 
ever, this confined the range of operations 
rather too narrowly, hence Mr. Smith has 
added that he looks to see not only this Ala- 
bama plant in Moblie bay, but another one 
in Pensacola, and in Georgia, in North and in 
South Carolina ports, so that in ten years, if 
the payment of subsidies is continued, more 
steel ships will be built south than north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and cargo Te 
will be from every southern port to 
the West Indies, Mexico, Central and South 
America and Europe. 
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“There is nothing picayune in Mr. Smith’s 
outlook, provided, of course, you only give 
him a sufficiently generous subsidy to work 
upon. Is it at all strange that with the smoke 
of the future enormous ship-building plants 
filling in imagination both nose and eyes, with 
the clash of the rivet-hammers on ship-plates 
ringing in their ears, the members of the Com- 
mercial Club of Mobile should recognize ‘the 
pressing importance of an American mercan- 
tile marine,’ and should express ‘the earnest 
hope that the bill will receive the support of 
Alabama’s senators and representatives in 
Congress’? If there is any considerable 
amount of public bounty going around, Ala- 
bama wishes and deserves to have its share, 
just as much as the other states of the Union. 
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“Mr. Alexander R. Smith appears to be 
flattering our southern friends into a support 
of this method. These latter can see the in- 
justice of high railroad rates or rates made 
high by artificial manipulation, but they some- 
how do not seem to realize that equally un- 
fortunate results can come about if high trans- 
portation rates are imposed upon the water- 
carriage of that part of their products that they 
wish to sell in foreign countries, and that a 
hypothetical steel-ship-building plant in Mo- 
bile bay can hardly serve as an offset to this 
certain forced contribution imposed upon 
our export trade.” 


One of the best criticisms that has appeared 
recently on this latest scheme to plunder the 
nation’s treasury for a privileged few is found 
in Moody’s Magazine for December. The 
editor of this extremely able “review for in- 
vestors, bankers and men of affairs,” among 
other strictures observes: 


“It is un-American to tax our self-support- 
ing and prosperous industries and to turn the 
proceeds over to weaklings. 

“It is unwise to legislate in opposition to 
natural economic laws. Neither is the con- 
stitutionality of such legislation fully settled. 

“It yet remains to be proven that a merchant 
marine has ever been built up by subsidies or 
discriminating duties. It is certain that the 


countries that have been most liberal with 
subsidies, like France and Italy, have devel- 
oped their shipping facilities much slower 
than have countries like Great Britain and 
Norway, that have given little or no subsidy. 

“It has never been shown, and probably 
never will be, that subsidies ever lowered 
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freight rates or increased the commerce of any 


country. Our own sad experience with the 
Collins, Brazil and Pacific Mail lines is the 
experience of all other countries. 

“As a business proposition, it is unwise for 
us to deliver our goods, when we can hire them 
delivered by others for half what it costs us 
to deliver them in our own vehicles. When 
we want to send a message, we call a messenger 
boy. Likewise, we should insist that our 
goods be delivered in the cheapest way. 

“The absurdity of the whole proposition 
was well stated by Mr. James J. Hill, when he 
appeared before the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission, in May, 1904. He said that what 
we most need now are foreign markets; that 
there are plenty of ships to carry our products; 
that the ships that will transport our products 
cheapest should do the work; that we need 
not worry about what flag is ‘at the peak of 
the ships’; that neither on account of military 
or naval needs is subsidy justifiable; that ‘we 
could buy all the ships we want in time of war 

. cheaper than we could build them’; 
that ‘if we have to buy a merchant marine and 
pay for it out of the general treasury it will not 
last long’; that ‘no direct subsidy will result 
in building up a merchant marine’; that dis- 
criminating duties offer no solution of the 
problem; that ‘anything that the government 
may offer to do would soon be absorbed by a 
comparatively small number of ships’; that 
‘mail subsidies and mail-carrying ships will 
furnish us very little relief in the matter of 
carrying our products,’ for these ships carry 
but little cargo; that our inability to compete 
more freely in foreign markets is due to the 
high cost of production here; that subsidy 
in any form would tax our people, and espec- 
ially our farmers, and put additional burdens 
upon production here; that ‘if you admit 
foreign-built ships free of duty you will get a 
merchant marine quicker than in any other 
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way. 





Progress of the School-City Movement. 


WE HAVE on several occasions called the 
attention of our readers to the School City as 
one of the most promising and practical move- 
ments for the developing of democratic citi- 
zenship. Elsewhere we publish a sketch and 
portrait of Mr. Wilson L. Gill, the founder of 
this great educational movement. 

Last August the National School-City League 
was organized, with Mr. Wilson L. Gill of 
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Philadelphia as president, Professor Frank 
Parsons of Boston as vice-president, Ralph 
Albertson of Boston as secretary, and George 
H. Shibley of Washington as treasurer. Since 
then a systematic work of arousing public in- 
terest and of organizing School Cities has been 
pushed as vigorously as the funds at the com- 
mand of the League have permitted. At our 
request Mr. Ralph Albertson, the able secre- 
tary of the League, has furnished a brief out- 
line of some of the things accomplished since 
September first under the auspices of the Na- 
tional School-City League, which we epito- 
mize below: 

On September 22d, Mr. Gill organized the 
Southwestern School of Hartford, Connecticut, 
consisting of the primary and grammar grades. 
At the time of the organization a member of 
the City Council of the city of Hartford was 
present and took such keen interest in the 
School City that he invited the little School 
City Council, as a body, to be his guests as 
visitors at the next meeting of the Hartford 
City Council. 

On September 26th, Mr. Gill, Dr. Parsons 
and Mr. Albertson, in response to an invita- 
tion from the Superintendent of Schools in 
Maynard, Massachusetts, organized all the 
children in the schools of that city into five 
School Cities. The school committee of May- 
nard had passed a vote providing for the adop- 
tion of the School City. The hearty codpera- 
tion of the officials and teachers in the May- 
nard schools has accomplished altogether 
satisfactory results there. Mr. Albertson 
visited Maynard about the first of November 
and found the organizations running smoothly, 
the teachers all testifying to many good results. 

On September 29th, Mr. Gill organized the 
Hancock School in Boston, a school of 700 
girls, largely of foreign birth or extraction. 
Under the direction of the principal of the 
school, Miss Sawtelle, and her sympathetic 
and able corps of teachers, this has been from 
the first a model School City. 

On October 9th, Mr. Gill visited the new 
School City organized by Miss Jennie V. 
Terry, principal of the Wadsworth School at 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. This 
school is composed of 400 children in the first 
eight grades. Mr. Gill’s visit was useful to 
this school in completing some necessary feat- 
ures of the organization, and the School City 
is doing well. 

About October Ist, a School Town was 
organized in the public-school at East Willis- 
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ton, Long Island, a school of 69 children situ- 
ated in a town, and therefore organized under 
the township form of government. 

On November 15th, Mr. Gill organized one 
of the large schools of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire,. where the work is proceeding 
most favorably. 

On November 17th, Mr. Gill organized the 
fifth to ninth grades (325 children) of the Pick- 
ering School, Salem, Massachusetts. 

On November 20th, he organized one of the 
rooms in a South Boston school into a little 
School City by itself. 

Mr. Gill has since organized three School 
Cities at Norfolk, Virginia, and has reorgan- 
ized two of the Philadelphia schools in which 
the organization had been dropped because 
of changes made in principals and teachers. 

On December 6th, Mr. Albertson organized 
the School Street school at Haverhill, grades 
four to nine, into a School City, and at four 
o’clock of the same day addressed a meeting 
of all the Haverhill teachers at which deep 
interest was shown by both teachers and the 
superintendent in the subject, and additional 
schools are likely to be organized in Haverhill 
soon. 

Apart from the public-schools, the School 
City organization has been adopted by various 
other organizations, such as boys’ clubs, social 
settlements, Sunday-schools, etc. 

Mr. Gill addressed the annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, 
on October 18th, and after his address the 
convention passed the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, that the President of the Feder- 
ation of Pennsylvania Women be and is hereby 
instructed to appoint a School-City Committee 
of three, to be increased when n , to 
codperate with Mr. Wilson L. Gill for the in- 
troduction and efficient supervision of moral 
and civic training into all the schools of the 
State.” 


Enriching The Metropolis by Utilizing Its 
Waste ami Refuse. 





One or the most interesting illustrations 
of the. practical utilization of waste products 
is found in the efficient system introduced by 
Major J. M. Woodbury, Commissioner of the 
Department of Street Cleaning of New York 
City. For years the cost of disposing of the 
waste products and refuse of the great metrop- 
olis was a great burden to the tax-payers. A 
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large portion of the refuse was loaded on boats, 
taken out to sea and there dumped, with the 
result that the major portion of it was washed 
on the Long Island beaches, making them 
’ unsightly, offensive and unhealthy. Now all 
this is changed. Under Major Woodbury’s 
administration the garbage is disposed of by 
incineration. The ashes, that used to be 
dumped in the sea, are now utilized to raise 
the low lands adjacent to New York and thus 
bring into the market millions upon millions 
of dollars’ worth of property. On Riker’s 


Island, for example, since 1902, when the 


practical utilization of refuse was inaugurated, 
834 acres of land have been redeemed, the 
value of which is said to be in the neighbor- 
hood of a million dollars; while at the other 
end of the island a bulkhead is being built 
that will enclose 105 acres that will be filled 
in and that will be added to the area of Greater 
New York within five years. 

In Brooklyn the same practical work is 
going on. Within the past three years nearly 
eighty acres have been thus reclaimed to the 
city. 

Nor is this all. The rubbish of the city is 
now being partly sold so as to bring in a hand- 
some revenue, while the balance is used for 
fuel to generate electric-lights by which the 
piers on North River in the vicinity of 47th 
street, and the city stable “B” are lighted. 
Another similar lighting-plant, whose fuel is 
dependent on the city’s refuse, lights the Will- 
iamsburg bridge. 

Great as has been the saving to the city 
since the inauguration of this wise system, the 
possibilities for the future along this line 
promise an ever-increasing revenue from what 
was long the source of enormous expense with- 
out any counter-balancing profit. 


The Abolition of Passes by The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


Since the publication by Mr. Blankenburg 
in Tue Arena of facsimiles of passes given 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad to legislators 
and other officials, and the merciless exposure 
of the corrupting influence of this form of 
bribery, and the fact further clearly brought 
out by Mr. Blankenburg, that the constitution 
of Pennsylvania prohibits the railroad from 
giving passes to any persons not in the employ 
of the company, the press of the state and of 
other states has agitated this question vigor- 
ously. Never had the sinister influence of 
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this form of corrupt practice on the part of the 
railways been so forcibly presented as in the 
exposures by Mr. Blankenburg, and never 
had the Pennsylvania Railroad been placed 
so pitilessly in the pillory. Evidently this 
publicity and the rebuke which the citizens 
of Pennsylvania administered to the great 
railway’s servile tools, the bosses and the 
Republican machines of the state, at the last 
election, have had their effect, as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has abolished all passes, 
even to senators and judges. “The possible 
exception,” we are told, “will be the President 
of the United States.” But, as the New York 
World so pertinently asks, ““Why this excep- 
tion?” Is there any more reason why the 
President of the United States should be be- 
holden to the great public-service corporations 
than other public servants? The railroad 
pass, as we have frequently pointed out, has 
been the most fruitful and effective form of 
bribery in general practice by the railways. 
It more than anything else has rendered pos- 
sible the systematic betrayal of the interests 
of all the people to the arrogant and law-com- 
batting and defying railways of America. 
There should be a law making it a peniten- 
tiary offense for any public servant to accept 
a pass or any other favor of any description 
from a public-service company. 


Shameful Disclosures of The Condition of 
The Insane in The Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital: A Fruit of 
Machine Rule. 

ANOTHER frightful illustration of the result 
of the Republican machine-rule in Pennsyl- 
vania was brought to light on December 7th, 
when the committee appointed by Mayor 
Weaver to investigate the insane department 
of the Philadelphia General Hospital reported 
the result of its labors. The revelations are 
sickening and almost incredible, disclosing 
the fact that 1,800 insane patients have been 
crowded into accommodations that were only 
adequate for 900. They found these poor 
creatures compelled to sleep on benches and 
on the floors, and there was “an utter lack of 
clothing, many patients being compelled to 
remain in bed because they had no clothes to 
wear. Some have to remain in bed while their 
clothes are being washed. In one ward,” 
continues the report, “100 out of 125 patients 
had no clothing,” and the tuberculosis pa- 
tients are not separated from the other insane, 
and this in the general medical hospital 
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of one of America’s most opulent cities! 

Last month we published the summary of 
the report of the experts on the result of the 
Ring’s work on the filtration plant of Phila- 
delphia, in which it was shown that the city 
had been looted out of millions of dollars for 
the benefit of the Ring and that the work had 
been delayed, with the result that over twelve 
hundred lives had been lost through typhoid 
fever. The disclosures of the inhuman treat- 
ment of the insane complement the story of the 
murder of the innocents by the Durham ring 


or machine, which it should be remembered . 


has been held in power and rendered all but 
invincible by the great public-service corpora- 
tions whose master-spirits are the leading 
citizens of Philadelphia who pose as represent- 
atives of civic morality and honor. Ring-rule 
or rule by the boss and the machine is rendered 
possible only by the corrupt wealth of public- 
service corporations and privileged interests. 
Either corruption and degradation of govern- 
ment and the brutalization of the people is to 
become progressive and as deep-rooted as in 
China, or we must overthrow the boss and the 
machine by destroying privilege and bringing 
the government back into the hands of the 
electors. 
Mayor Johnson's Victory for The People 
in Securing Cheap Street-Car 
Pares. 

Tue public-service corporations of Ohio 
have so long practically owned the machinery 
of the Republican party, and that party has 
been so subservient to their demands, that the 
corporations had apparently come to think 
that their wishes or desires were law; and in 
the light of the enactment of recent legislation 
and court rulings, it must be confessed there 
seems substantial ground for their confidence. 
Mayor Johnson for years has been blocked 
and thwarted in every effort to secure relief 
for the city of Cleveland from the tyranny of 
the great corporations, by the action of the 
Republican bosses who controlled the legis- 
lature and by the judicial rulings adverse to 
the popular contention. Finally, however, 
Mayor Johnson’s long battle for a three-cent 
car-fare has been won in the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, which reversed the judgment of the 
Circuit Court of Cuyahoga County in the case 
of the Forest City Railway Company and E. 
A. Greene versus W. J. Day, and dismissed 
the petition of the plaintiff. The franchise 
given to the Forest City Railway Company 
and Greene provides for a three-cent fare. 
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Slowly the people are coming to see who are 
their true and incorruptible friends, and slow- 
ly the rights of the people are being recognized. 
Their victory, however, over the princes of 
privilege, will not be won in any large degree 
until the people have overthrown the boss and 
machine which, as the tools of privileged in- 
terests, are all but supreme in accomplishing 
the demands of the real rulers of the nation— 
corporate and privileged wealth. 





The President's Strange orance Con- 
cerning The Power of Wealth 
in Our Government. 


One or the marked characteristics of the 
President’s sermonizing, of which he is so fond, 
is his proneness to assume that what he thinks 
ought to be, is, though the reverse may be and 
frequently is the case; and regardless of what 
to him seems so small a thing as a false prem- 
ise, he proceeds to seriously discuss the sub- 
ject in hand as though he imagined the people 
were a great infantile kindergarten, incapable 
of reasoning for themselves and innocent of 
the power of ordinary observation. His latest 
deliverance concerning plutocracy and mob- 
rule, from his annual message, is a typical 
illustration of this character. Here is the 
President’s positive declaration : 

“This government is not, and never shall be, 
government by a plutocracy. This govern- 
ment is not, and never shall be, government 
bya mob. It shall continue to be in the future 
what it has been in the past, a government 
based on the theory that each man, rich or 
poor, is to be treated simply and solely on his 
worth as a man, that all his personal and prop- 
erty rights are to be safeguarded, and that he 
is neither to wrong others nor to suffer wrong 
from others.” 


It seems almost incredible that anyone in 
public life and acquainted with the power of 
privileged interests and corporate wealth in 
this country, should have the temerity to make 
such a statement as the above. No one knows 
better than President Roosevelt how com- 
pletely, how absolutely and how corruptly 
Pennsylvania has been governed since the 
days of Simon Cameron by bosses who were 
always rendered all-powerful by virtue of the 
wealth and influence of the public-service 
corporations and privileged interests of Penn- 
sylvania. No one knows better than the 
President how absolute has been for years the 
corrupt power of the street-car companies and 
the gas-lighting companies of Philadelphia. 
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They got whatever they wanted from the boss 
and the Republican machine, and by union 
with the corruptionists rendered the enslave- 
ment of the city from year to year inevitable 
in spite of every effort of decent citizenship to 
destroy the degrading and polluting condition. 
No one knows better than does the President 
how fearful have been the politicians when in 
the presence of this rule of privileged wealth 
and corrupt rings. It will be remembered that 
even Mr. Roosevelt himself became dumb 
when every friend of morality and decent 
government in Philadelphia was battling as 
patriots had never before battled, to break 
the power of the most corrupt, criminal and 
murderous political ring known to American 
public life, and when a word from the Presi- 
dent would have meant thousands of votes for 
decent government and civic morality. Even 
after the battle was over and the people had 
won, though Governor Folk, who had bravely 
spoken in Philadelphia for civic righteousness, 
promptly sent his congratulations to Mayor 
Weaver, and Secretary Root also expressed 
his delight at the outcome, the President re- 
mained discreetly silent. 

Pennsylvania and Philadelphia are not ex- 
ceptional, but are typical illustrations of the 
power of the public-service companies and 
privileged wealth over cities and common- 
wealths. And what is true of municipalities 
and states is equally true of the national gov- 
ernment. What real relief have the people 
secured through the national government in 
the past twenty-five years from the extortions 
and oppressions of the railroads, the express 
companies, the beef-trust, the steel-trust, or 
the hundred and one other corporations, pub- 
lic and private, that through legislative fran- 
chises, privileges or grants have been able to 
acquire monopoly power at a frightful expense 
to the people? The Boston Herald in com- 
menting on President Roosevelt’s words which 
we quote above, makes *this very pertinent 
observation: 
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“These are truly noble sentiments, worthy 
of a veritable Joseph Surface in politics. But 
how do they square with the facts? How 
does the theory fit the practice? The Presi- 
dent says that ‘this government is not, and 
never shall be, government by a plutocracy.’ 
Plutocracy is the rule of wealth. If a party 
succeeds in the election with the potent help 
of campaign funds ranging from $2,000,000 
to $6,000,000, and if some, often largest, of 
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the contributors afterward go to Washington 
and, under the stress of a ‘moral obligation’ 
confessed by Senator Platt, write into the laws 
of the nation tariff schedules designed and 
calculated to enrich them at the expense of the 
consumers of the country, is not that pretty 
close to ‘government by a plutocracy?’ And 
if, through repeated contributions and renewed 
obligations, they are able to prevent any 
reduction of duties that are not only unneces- 
sary to the public good, but are oppressive to 
the people, is that treatment of ‘every man, 
rich or poor, simply and solely on his worth as 
aman?’ 


“Does ‘the man on the street,’ the plain 
average man, whatever his personal worth, 
suffer no wrong when he is compelled to pay 
tribute on nearly everything he eats or wears 
or uses to house and warm himself, not simply 
to support the government, but to build still 
higher the fortunes of the beneficiaries of the 
bounties which this government, ‘based on 
the theory of equal rights,’ licenses relatively 
a few men to collect ? 

“There are other matters in which the Pres- 
ident’s favorite theory of a ‘square deal’ is 
seriously interfered with by stacked cards and 
tricks of shuffling.” 


Does Mr. Roosevelt suppose for a moment 
that if this country was, as he would have us 
suppose it is, a government where “each man, 
rich or poor, is to be treated simply and solely 
on his worth as a man,” instead of a govern- 
ment where privileged wealth exerts a pre- 
ponderating influence,—that is to say, where 
a plutocracy obtains,—that the express com- 
panies, headed by United States Senator Platt, 
would be able to thwart, prevent and render 
impossible the establishment of a parcels-post 
in America? Does he suppose that if it were 
not for this power and the overweening in- 
fluence of the banking interests in politics, 
this nation would be a camp-follower in the 
processions of nations, not only with respect 
to a parcels-post but also in regard to postal 
savings-banks? Does he suppose for one 
moment that if it were not for the tremendous 
power, direct and indirect, exerted by the rail- 
way companies, the post-office department 
would pay an annual rental for cars greater 
than the cost of the construction of the cars 
whose life is from fifteen to nineteen years, 
and that in addition to this the government 
would submit to a rate of payment to the rail- 
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roads for hauling mail matter, “fixed,” to use 
the apt characterization of the New York 
World, “by a system so preposterous as actu- 
ally to invite and reward the collusive de- 
frauding of the government”? Is Mr. Roose- 
velt ignorant of the revelations made under 
oath at the insurance investigations, which 
have established the fact that the insurance 
system, or, in other words, the few unfaithful 
stewards who gain control of the vast sums of 
the policy-holders’ money, have in connivance 
with Wall-street gamblers misused this wealth 
for speculative purposes and personal ends, 
after they had completely gained control of the 
state government of New York to such a de- 
gree that the safeguards of wise legislation en- 
acted for the protection of the policy-holders 
were repealed and no legislation that was 
aimed at protecting the people’s money was 
permitted to pass? Is this an example of a 
government where “each man, rich or poor, 
is to be treated simply and solely on his worth 
as a man,” or is it an example of plutocracy 
in government,—that is, a government domi- 
nated by wealth ? 

Now the cases of Pennsylvania and Phila- 
delphia; that of the protective tariff on which 
the Herald dwells; the case of the express 
companies, the banks and the railways versus 
the postal department; and the supremacy of 
the insurance exploiters in the government of 
New York, by which the policy-holders are 
robbed of their rightful protection, are merely 
a few typical examples of scores that might be 
cited that show clearly the absurdity of the 
President’s position. This assuming a thing 
to be a fact when the assumption is palpably 
false, and the reasoning from the false premise, 
is an insult to the intelligence of the American 
people. It would not be surprising if it came 
from a hired attorney of privileged interests 
bent on an effort to throw sand in the eyes of 
the people or to lull them into a false sense of 
security, in order that privileged interests 
might still further entrench themselves; nor 
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would it be surprising if it came from the lips 
of a veritable Rip Van Winkle who had been 
marooned for the last fifty years. But coming 
as it does from the President of the United 
States, it is as difficult to understand as it is 
unfortunate for the interests of justice, democ- 


racy and peaceful progress. 


The Society of American Sculptors. 

On THE afternoon of December 2ist, we 
had the pleasure of attending an interesting 
reception given by the Society of American 
Sculptors in their rooms at 111 East 23d street, 
New York City, to Mr. George Cary Eggle- 
ston, the well-known author and journalist, 
who favored the audience with a brief address 
on the movement for a really great art in 
America. The speaker showed that until 
recently art had received scant recognition 
in our republic; that the great painters and 
sculptors of earlier days were compelled to go 
to Europe for recognition and a livelihood. 
All our earlier attempts at art were marked 
by extreme crudity, and there was a general 
sentiment for a long time in the republic against 
art. At the Centennial Exposition our nation 
seemed to receive the first real impulse in favor 
of art, and from that time forth there has been 
a steady growth in the direction of a true art 
for the New World, not only among the paint- 
ers, sculptors, architects and artist-artisans, 
but a recognition and appreciation of the value 
and true worth of art on the part of the people 
or a large section of the people. 

The Society of American Sculptors is doing 
an important work in fostering a strong, vital 
art for America, as is also the vigorous Guild 
of the Arts and Crafts whose rooms connect 
with those of the Society of American Sculp- 
tors. The work of these two important or- 
ganizations will be noticed somewhat at length 
in an early issue of Tue ARENA as among the 
important societies that are working along 
sound and fundamefttal lines to make a great 
and true art for the New World. 





THE MARCH OF EVENTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


The Crushing Burden Which Militarism Has 
Imposed Upon The German People. 

N THE sixth of December, Chancellor 

von Biilow addressed the Reichstag on 


the financial condition of the Empire. His 


words merit the attention of all thinking people. 
For the last thirty years Germany has been the 
foremost exponent of militarism. Her gov- 
ernment has during most of this time, as under 
the blood-and-iron policy of Bismarck and later 
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under the autocratic rule of the Emperor Will- 
iam, striven unremittingly to check all dem- 
ocratic advances, to limit the freedom of the 
press, while fostering reactionary ideals. The 
insanity of militarism that has affected the 
Emperor William has exerted a baleful effect 
on all other European nations. Because with 
the increase of armament on the part of Ger- 
many, other nations have felt compelled to 
increase the burden imposed upon the masses 
for the military aud naval budgets. But no- 
where has the appalling weight of oppressive 
taxation fallen so heavily as on the German 
people themselves, as will be seen from the 
facts given by the Chancellor in his address, 
and which briefly summarized are as follows: 

(1) Thirty years ago, or in 1875, we are in- 
formed by the Chancellor, Germany was free 
from debt. (2) To-day the Empire owes 
$875,000,000, requiring an annual payment 
of $25,000,000 for interest on this sum. (3) 
If to the Empire’s debt is added the debts of 
the various states forming the empire, we have 
the grand total of $3,750,000,000 of indebted- 
ness, or more than sixty-two dollars per capita. 
(4) The military and naval expenses of Ger- 
many have doubled within the last ten 
years. 

It is well also to notice that simultaneously 


ENGLAND’S BATTLE 


I. The Downfall of The Balfour Cabinet. 


THE DOWNFALL of the Balfour cabinet and 
the entrance of a Liberal ministry, in which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman assumes 
the premiership, which occurred early in 
December, marked the latest phase of the 
battle of the people against the autocratic, 
militant and reactionary administration that 
has held the reins of government for a decade 
in Great Britain. 


II. The Three Counts Against The Con- 
servative Ministry. 


Three great counts have been made, and 
justly made, in the popular indictment of the 
Balfour cabinet. It has striven to undo much 


of that which had been achieved during the 
past sixty years for the promotion of world 
peace based on justice, for the progress and 
happiness of the whole English people, and 
for the furtherance of commercial, educational 
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with this onward march of militarism—this 
ascendency of the mailed-fist policy which 
imposes such crushing burdens upon the peo- 
ple—there has been a steady and unremitting 
effort on the part of the government to defeat 
the democratic aspirations on the part of the 
people, and this has been accompanied by a 
high protection policy that has fostered the 
financial interests of the few and thus tended 
to augment the power of the autocratic sov- 
ereign and the titled classes by calling to their 
aid the influence of the new commercial feud- 
alism thus being built up—a third class de- 
pendent upon privilege for wealth and power. 

As soon as the public sentiment in civilized 
lands shall be educated up to that degree of 
wisdom and sanity wherein the people will 
demand the establishment of a great interna- 
tional parliament for the compulsory settle- 
ment of all disputes between nations through 
arbitration, this great burden of waste which 
is now oppressing the masses in every one of 
the great, so-called Christian lands will be 
lifted from the shoulders of the people, and 
the greatest fostering cause of racial and na- 
tional hatred and the most fruitful influence 
in dehumanizing, brutalizing, and stimulating 
the murder-spirit among the people of the 
earth will be removed. 


AGAINST REACTION. 


and religious freedom. Small wonder is it 
therefore, that the rising tide of popular indig- 
nation has been so emphatically expressed in 
the by-elections as to leave no doubt as to the 
temper of the people. 

In the dark record of the past ten years of 
reactionary rule, Joseph Chamberlain and 
Sir Hugh Cecil will go into history as the two 
evil geniuses of the cabinet; but Premier 
Balfour’s responsibility is in no wise less- 
ened by the fact that jingoism and the in- 
terests of privileged classes were especially 
championed by Mr. Chamberlain, or that the 
infamous Education Bill was the special charge 
of Sir Hugh. Mr. Balfour leaves the cabinet, 
discredited, as he was the responsible head of 
the ministry, and his opposition to the mag- 
nificent measures introduced since the forties 
of the last century, if successful, would have 
thrown Great Britain back into the column of 
reactionary, unrepublican and unprogressive 
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nations under the immoral, unjust and subver- 
ive dominance of privileged or class interests. 
Only the sturdy democratic spirit, the moral 
virility and the love of justice, peace and free- 
dom on the part of the British electors have 
saved England to Liberalism. 

It was through the machinations of Joseph 
Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes and a few other 
jingo statesmen who were dominated by the 
insanity of modern sordid commercialism, that 
the unjust war was waged against the free re- 
publics of South Africa at a time when the 
English and the Dutch peoples were rapidly 
amalgamating and there was every prospect of 
a great, free, federated commonwealth, pledg- 
ed to progress and liberalism. By the oft-re- 
peated tactics of interested ones, the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude were for a time 
successfully appealed to under the cry of 
“patriotism,” “Greater England,” and by the 
conjuring up of visions of commercial gain to 
be acquired by the crushing of the weaker peo- 
ple who possessed the gold regions. After a 
season, however, when the frightful cost in life 
and treasure began to impress itself on the 
English mind; when in tens of thousands of 
homes were vacant chairs never again to be 
occupied by the loved ones who had been wan- 
tonly sacrificed to the fetich of military aggres- 
sion; when the burden of taxes loomed large 
above the economic horizon, then the wisdom 
of the Liberal statesmanship that under Bright 
and Gladstone had stood for peace and justice 
was realized by the nation that had permitted 
itself to become intoxicated on words and 
phrases, noble and worthy in themselves, but 
which had been prostituted for the base ends of 
*xterested and reactionary statesmanship and 
classes. Men began to see once more that 
there was something higher and finer than 
material gain when the fruit of injustice and 
war. 

A free and just England—such had been the 
ideal of Cobden, Bright, Gladstone and Mor- 
ley, but this nation-exalting ideal had given 
place to the immoral creed of sordid and ma- 
terialistic commercialism. ‘The people had 
come to themselves again, but not so the re- 
actionary government. A party that is pledg- 
ed to militarism easily becomes reactionary all 
along the line. The spirit of criminal aggres- 
sion may manifest itself as militarism, or in 
class favoritism, substituting privileged inter- 
ests for equal and exact justice for all; or in 
intolerance and class favoritism in the domain 
of religion and letters. The spirit of one is the 
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spirit of all, and it is needless to say that the 
spirit of reaction is diametrically opposed to the 
genius and fundamental demands of the dem- 
ocratic: revolution. Hence it is not strange 
that the jingo statesmen became the champions 
of high protection and the apostles of privi- 
leged interests and that they harkened to the 
spirit of religious intolerance and fanaticism, 
pushing through the infamous Education 
Law, though knowing full well that the Con- 
servative statesmen were not elected to further 
any such reactionary legislation. They mere- 
ly took advantage of the large majority to 
force legislation that the reactionaries knew 
did not represent the will of the people. Here, 
in ten years, are seen the lengths to which re- 
actionary statesmanship could go in undoing 
the great work accomplished in the glorious 
morning days of Victoria’s reign, when Cob- 
den, Bright, Dickens, Carlyle, Hood, Mackay, 
Massey, and scores of other leaders of thought 
became apostles of justice, freedom and dem- 
ocracy,—a work that had been further carried 
successfully forward by the liberal and consci- 
entious statesmanship of Gladstone and the 
great men he drew around him. 

But the enemies of freedom, justice and 
progress misread the signs of the times. They 
believed the commercial feudalism that had 
become rank, corrupt, conscienceless and pow- 
erful in the New World, in Germany and else- 
where, would supply a sufficient reinforcement 
to the militant, monarchal and religious ele- 
ments to defeat the ends of popular govern- 
ment and check the onward march of democ- 
racy. 

Happily, about this time France came out 
from under the liberty-destroying spell of re- 
action and militarism that had overtaken her 
after her alliance with Russia, and had set her 
face toward freedom. Elsewhere also the 
democratic impulse began to stir within the 
breasts of the masses. The English people 
were not so sodden as the reactionaries imag- 
ined. Hence the liberal reaction began to ex- 
press itself in the by-elections. 


III. The New Cabinet. 
Unhappily for England, the liberal or dem- 


ocratic forces have had no great leader since 
the passing of Gladstone. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman has an extremely difficult 
task before him, because the Liberal party is 
divided on many questions. On the sub- 
ject of Free Trade, it is true, it is practically a 
unit, but on such issues as home rule and the 
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urgent demands of the Labor parties there is 
little unanimity of sentiment at a time when 
the union of all foes of reaction is imperatively 
necessary to a successful stand. A leader like 
Gladstone could master the situation. Will 
Sir Henry be able to do so? 

In the selection of the cabinet he has, it 
seems to us, evinced rare judgment and dis- 
crimination, bringing together a number of the 
wisest, strongest, most influential and popular 
statesmen of England. A cabinet containing 
such men as John Morley, James Bryce, Sir 
Edward Grey, Herbert Henry Asquith, Sir 
Robert Threshie Reid and the Earl of Aber- 
deen, should inspire public confidence. It 
would, it seems to us, be difficult to bring to- 
gether a stronger group of men, both politically 
and morally, than are found in the new cab- 
inet. We are especially glad to see John 
Burns, the sturdy Labor leader, in this min- 
istry. 

Before this issue is printed a new election 
will have been held and the popular sentiment 
of the English people will have been ascer- 
tained, and we shall be surprised if the new 
Labor party shall not make a strong showing, 
gaining sufficient members to become a great 
political magnet in the next appeal to the 
nation. 

All friends of free institutions, of free secu- 
lar education, of enlightened democracy and of 
peace will hail with pleasure the overthrow of 
the Balfour reactionary ministry. 


The Separation of Church and State in 
France. 


One oF the most important world events of 
the closing weeks of last year was the final pas- 
sage by the Senate of the bill to separate 
church and state in France. The measure re- 
ceived almost one hundred more votes than 
were cast against its enactment, proving that 
the upper house, as thoroughly as the Chamber 
of Deputies, had determined on the wisdom 
and importance of the measure. 

This separation will doubtless prove of great 
advantage to true religion no less than to the 
state. Indeed, some of the broad-minded 
Catholic thinkers of both Europe and America 
incline to the belief that the Catholic Church 
in France will be materially strengthened on 
account of this separation. 

The Vatican, however, seems to be domi- 
nated by the old and baleful ideals which have 
long obtained. Thus we find Cardinal Merry 
del Val, the Cardinal Secretary of State, in an 
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interview given to the Echo de Paris early in 
December, advising aggressive opposition on 
the part of French Catholics, saying among 
other things: 


“Now has come the time when you are to be 
put under foot. Don’t let them do it. Pre- 
pare practical defensive means adapted to your 
district and resources.” 


This utterance, it would seem, is well calcu- 
lated to foster a spirit of resistance to the gov- 
ernment that might easily degenerate into vio- 
lence, and it is surprising that the Papal sec- 
retary should give expression to such senti- 
ments. The Boston Transcript’s Rome cor- 
respondent published on December 9th a long 
letter relating to the matter. Of the attitude 
of the Pope this correspondent said: 


“It is easy now to draw the conclusion that 
the Pope wishes French Catholics to organize 
in self-defense, and that he still hopes to in- 
fluence French action by the threat that 
France will lose all rights to the protectorate of 
Catholics in foreign countries.” 


Unless we greatly mistake the temper of the 
French people, this attempted meddling with 
the legislative enactments of the republic will 
be resented by the liberty-loving friends of 
free government in our sister republic. 


The Tramp of Democracy Heard on 
Austria’s Throne. 

Last month we described the liberal pro- 
gramme proposed by the prime-minister of 
Hungary, who was appointed without the con- 
currence of the Hungarian parliament by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph in his capacity as 
King of Hungary. This programme, it will be 
remembered, called for universal manhood 
suffrage for Hungary by direct and secret bal- 
lot. ‘That the liberal proposal was made far 
more to win over the people from their support 
of the powerful Magyars, who do not favor 
universal suffrage but who pose as the Liber- 
als of Hungary, than on account of any love of 
democracy on the part of the Emperor, cannot 
be doubted. But he must have foreseen that 
the demand made by him in favor of popular 
suffrage in one-half of his realm would lead to 
an imperative demand for the same privilege 
on the part of the Austrian masses. The peo- 
ple representing the great Labor and Social- 
Democratic elements were indeed not slow to 
take advantage of the opportunity presented; 
and at the assembling of the Austrian parlia- 
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ment in Vienna a monster Social-Democratic 
or Labor demonstration occurred in that city. 
As usual, the Conservatives circulated all man- 
ner of wild rumors calculated to terrify the 
propertied class by leading them to believe 
that the city would be in danger of being sack- 
ed if the people were allowed to express their 
wishes in the manner proposed, the object be- 
ing, of course, to lead the government to forbid 
the gathering. This, however, the Emperor 
did not dare to do unless violence or disorder 
gave excuse for drastic action. However, the 
most extensive preparations were made for the 
use of the troops as well as the police if an 
excuse for such action arose. But the Labor 
leaders were men of wisdom who thoroughly 
understood the fact that all that the reaction- 
ies desired was some outbreak or ill-advised 
utterances that would afford a pretext for bru- 
tally aggressive action. Hence they strictly 
forbade the workingmen to either cheer or 
shout, and the great procession, numbering 
almost two hundred thousand toilers, carrying 
red flags and numerous banners imperatively 
demanding equal and universal suffrage, 
tramped through the streets to the parliament. 

From the windows of the palace the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph beheld this imposing pro- 
cession, this stern embodiment of the resolute 
spirit of awakened democracy. Hour after 
hour he heard the ominous tramp of Democ- 
racy’s hosts as they moved in orderly manner 
bearing aloft their flags and banners, making 
one of the most imposing and significant scenes 
of modern times—a scene worthy of the genius 
of a great painter of democracy. 

In the presence of such a demonstration it is 
not strange that when the deputation from the 
mighty army of Labor reached the parliament 
house and presented their petitions to the 
prime minister and the presidents of the two 
houses, all the officials expressed deep interest 
and sympathy with the demands of the masses. 

The outlook for universal suffrage in Austria 
was never so bright as it is at this writing. Wis- 
dom on the part of the leaders, union and reso- 
lute determination, together with loyalty to the 
fundamental demands of democracy, will yet 
win for the people the complete fruition of the 
great blessings only partially achieved during 
and since the revolutionary epoch that ushered 
in the dawn of free government. 


The Battle of the Giants in Russia. 
AT THE time of the present writing, Russia is 
convulsed with a revolution more grim and 
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portentous than that which marked the end of 
the old cruel order in France. As the heartless 
despotism of France had sown to the wind for 
generations, even so on a far wider and more 
terrible scale has the despotism of Russia been 
inviting the day of bloody reckoning. Long 
have the highest, finest and truest men and 
women of Russia who dared to speak for free- 
dom and for justice been rewarded with dun- 
geons, exile and death. Long have the people 
been systematically deceived, played upon and 
tricked by the ruling class, and plundered right 
and left. ‘They have been brutalized and sys- 
tematically kept in ignorance by the state 
church, which has been the chief prop of the 
most soulless and degrading despotism of mod- 
ern times. And thus under such conditions 
the slow years have rollen away until at last the 
hour of reckoning has arrived. Small wonder 
that the great ignorant masses, so long crushed, 
oppressed, brutalized and degraded, should 
exhibit something of the ferocity and 
essential savagery which the government 
has so long displayed in the treatment of 
the people. 

Whether Russia is ready to pass from the 
night of ignorance, absolutism and despotism, 
through a baptism of blood, into the light of a 
freer condition under which education and the 
spirit of liberty and of justice may give new 
and grander meanings to life for the millions, 
or whether the present convulsion is to be fol- 
lowed by brutally repressive acts that shall 
for a brief time result in the “peace of War- 
saw,” is impossible at this writing to predict. 
Certain it is, however, that the revolution has 
gone so far that ultimately Russia’s freedom 
is assured. The light of democracy has been 
kindled from the ice-locked shores of the Baltic 
to the glory-crowned peaks of the Caucasus. 
The clock of the ages has struck the hour for 
achange. The doom of the old order is sealed. 


Magnificent Record of The Municipal 
Street Railways in Liverpool. 

Tue ReEcorD of street-railway ownership 
and operation in Great Britain is one of the 
most striking stories of all-round success to 
be found in the pages of modern contempo- 
raneous history. Wages of labor have been 
increased, fares have been reduced, the service 
has been improved, and handsome showings 
to the credit of many of the cities have been 
made. Such is the story of municipal-owner- 


ship. 
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Recently United States Consul Griffiths of 
Liverpool has reported on the present status 
of street-car service in that city. In 1897 
Liverpool took over the tram-cars and the 
result of the seven years’ of municipal-own- 
ership and operation, according to our consul, 
is briefly as follows: 

Three times as many passengers were car- 
ried in 1904 as in 1897. 

The mileage has been doubled. 

The receipts have been increased nearly 
ninety per cent. 

Since the city has operated its tramways, 
the fares have been reduced almost one-half. 

The length of the rides for which a single 
fare is paid has been increased three-fold. 

The average speed when the city took over 
the car-service was 54 miles per hour; now it 
is eight miles per hour. 

The tramway employés received about 
$194,400 more last year than they would have 
received under the scale of wages that pre- 
vailed under private-ownership. 

But this is only part of the excellent record: 

The sum of $2,846,186 has been set aside 
“as a sinking fund reserve, renewal, etc.,” 
while the capital obligation has been reduced 
$539,460 and the city has received for relief 
of local taxation $490,860. And this, as Con- 
sul Griffiths points out, “has been accom- 
plished concurrently with the reduction of 
fares, increase of mileage, and advance in 
wages referred to above, and the property has 
been maintained in good order.” 





Successful Municipal Ownership of Public 
Utilities in Guelph, Ontario. 


Consut Van Sant in a recent report on the 
result of municipal-ownership in Guelph, 
Ontario, shows that here, in a small city of 
about fourteen thousand, as in the great cities 
of Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester and 
Liverpool, municipal-ownership is greatly 
to the advantage of the people. The city gas 
and electric-lighting plants during the past 
two years show a profit of $26,172. The 
water-works and street-railways show profits, 
while the fares on the street-railway have been 
reduced from five cents to three cents when 
persons buy a dollar’s worth of tickets. The 
city also owns the Junction Steam Railway 
which, according to Consul Van Sant, is “a 
profitable asset, each quarter showing in- 
creased net earnings, the last quarter’s net 
profits amounting to $3,840.” 
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The Growth of Socialism in Sweden. 

THE sTEADy growth of Socialism in Europe 
is by no means confined to the great nations 
like Germany, France and Austria. At the 
recent election in Sweden the Socialists polled 
$0,000 votes, or one-seventh of the whole vote 
cast. At the previous election they had cast 
but 10,000 ballots. At that time they elected 
four members of the national House. At the 
last election they won fourteen seats. 





England's Magnificent Postal-Service 

ecord. 

THE post-office department of Great Britain 
when compared with our own service, affords 
a striking illustration of the difference between 
a great public-service department operated 
in the spirit of republican government or in 
the interests of all the people, and the same 
service when it is made subservient to the ex- 
press companies, the banks, and the railroads, 
or, in a word, when it is operated in the inter- 
est of plutocracy instead of that of the people. 
England encourages the use of the mails by 
her people and profits enormously thereby. 
We discourage the use of the mails and suffer 
thereby, in order that the great express com- 
panies may make a few multi-millionaires 
by robbing the people. England has im- 
mensely stimulated the saving of money by 
the poor through her admirable postal savings- 
banks and has thereby greatly benefited her 
people; but our banking institutions, like our 
express companies, have rendered abortive 
every attempt to give our people the same ad- 
vantages the English enjoy in this respect. 
And more than this, while England compels 
her railways to submit to strict regulations, 
just as she would an ordinary citizen, and thus 
does not permit the railroads to impose upon 
the government, we pay every year a rental 
for mail-cars greater than the cost of construct- 
ing those cars, and at the same time pay trans- 
portation tariffs greater than the express com- 
panies pay for the same service, while our sys- 
tem of guessing at the weight of the mails 
favors and invites fraud on the part of the 
railroads. In other words, the railroads, like 
the express companies, as an integral part of 
the plutocracy that dominates the government, 
have the government and the people’s interests 
sacrificed to the corporate and insatiable 
avarice of the privileged few. 

Now let us look at the results. The British 
government, operating the post-office for the 
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benefit of all the people instead of for the bene- 
fit of a privileged few, makes a profit of $25,- 
000,000 on a total annual volume of business 
of $75,000,000. We operate our post-office 
primarily as the express companies, the banks 
and the railways desire, dictate or demand, 
and as a result, on an annual business of $150,- 
000,000 we lose $14,000,000; while under 
the incompetent and often unconstitutional 
and arbitrary action of the post-office depart- 
ment, publishers have in recent years been 
hampered and discouraged in the legitimate 
building up of their circulation, in regard to 
the sending out of liberal supplies of sample 
copies and the giving of premiums—the two 
most effective methods for building up circu- 
lations for new publications. 

Moreover, our service is not nearly so good 
as and is far more expensive than that of Eng- 
land. Thus, for example, rural free delivery 
is universal in Great Britain, while with us it 
is only partial. There are daily deliveries of 
mails to the rural districts of England, ex- 
cepting to farmhouses in extremely remote 
regions. There are six daily deliveries in 
even the small cities of Great Britain. A letter 
posted in any part of London will be delivered 
within the city within two hours from the time 
of posting. Letters within the Kingdom may 
weigh four ounces and go for two cents. We 
must pay two cents for one ounce. In Eng- 
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land a letter is registered for four cents; we 
pay eight cents. In England people can send 
eleven pounds in the mail by the parcels-post, 
at from six to twenty-four cents. Our express- 
company-owned government only permits 
four pounds to be sent and the charges for 
third-class are 32 cents for four pounds, and 
for fourth-class, 64 cents. Money orders also 
are much cheaper in England than with us. 
Yet we are running in debt every year, while 
with so much cheaper and more efficient ser- 
vice England is realizing $25,000,000 annually 
on one-half the volume of business which we 
transact. 

Of course there is to be taken into consider- 
ation the long railway hauls with us that make 
expenses heavier here than in the old country; 
but this and all other legitimate reasons that 
can be advanced to offset this amazing dis- 
crepancy, outside of the real causes, cannot 
begin to account for our deficiency or the in- 
efficiency of our service. 

So long as the express companies, the banks 
and the railways are more powerful in the 
government than the people, and so long as 
the campaign chairmen and master-spirits 
in frying fat out of the railways and the ex- 
press companies are postmasters-general, the 
service will continue to be run in the interests 
of corporate wealth instead of for the benefit 
of the government and the people. 


PROBLEMS UNDER THE 


SOUTHERN CROSS. 


The Progressive Income Tax in Victoria, 
Australia. — 

HE PARLIAMENT of Victoria, Aus- 

tralia, has published the income rates 
to be collected this year on incomes of the past 
year. This tax is divided into two divisions. 
Each has a sliding scale or is progressive in 
character. Incomes derived from personal 
exertion are taxed much less than are those 
derived from property. The tax on incomes 
derived from personal exertion is as fol- 
lows: 

Incomes not exceeding $780 are exempt; 
but incomes from that amount up to $2,500 
pay 1.2 per cent.; from $2,500 to $5,000, 1.6 
per cent.; from $5,000 to $7,500, 2 per cent.; 
above $7,500, 2.4 per cent. 


On incomes from property the taxes are as 
follows: $2,500, 2.4 per cent.; $2,500 to 
$5,000, 3.2 per cent.; $5,000 to $7,500, 4.1 
per cent.; above $7,500, 5 per cent. 

Corporations or companivs not life insur- 
ance have to pay between 2.5 per cent. and $ 
per cent., while life insurance companies have 
to pay 3.3 per cent. 

In Australia the State is very vigilant and 
no capitalistic class is able, as with us, to es- 
cape a just share of taxation through perjury 
or by change of residence or juggling with their 
wealth. Unless we mistake the growing pub- 
lic sentiment with us, the hour approaches 
when the plutocracy will no longer be per- 
mitted to shift the burden of taxation onto the 
less opulent citizens. 
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Fostering Home-Building in a Fraternal 
State. 

Last month we called attention to the build- 
ing of homes by the commonwealth of New 
Zealand for the toilers and the disposing of 
them on easy terms, such as long-time pay- 
ments, so that each worker might have the 
opportunity to secure a home or a stake in the 
land who otherwise would be paying his sub- 
sistence for house-rent, having nothing in the 
end ‘to show for it. One of the things that is 
greatly to the credit of the Liberal ministry 
of New Zealand has been its persistent effort 
to encourage all the people to become home- 
makers. Numerous wise laws have been en- 
acted with this special object in view. The 
statesmen of the New England of the Antip- 
odes recognize the fact that nothing save just 
rule makes a citizen love his land more than 
the knowledge that he not only has a voice in 
the government but also that he possesses a 
stake in the land. Again, a home-building 
people, other things being equal, will be far 
more temperate, industrious, wisely frugal 
and contented than people with no homes of 
their own. Great credit is due to Minister 
Seddon and his loyal co-workers, as well as to 
the liberal ministries that preceded the present 
government, for this steadfast purpose of fos- 
tering home-building among the people. It 
is one of the most striking examples of far- 
sighted, wise and enlightened statesmanship 
of modern times. The measure for state 
housing of the workers is merely one more step 
in the consistent and definite programme of 
this government which is working as are the 
statesmen of no other nation to establish a 
fraternal state under just rule. 
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Extension of Old-Age Pensions. 


ANOTHER work which has engaged the se- 
rious attention of the statesmen of New Zea- 
land during the recent legislative session in 
that commonwealth has been the extension of 
the old-age pension provisions. In a personal 
letter we have just received from an eminent 
and scholarly citizen of New Zealand, who is 
intimately in touch with public affairs, our 
correspondent informs us that the lawmakers 
have had “under consideration several super- 
annuation measures which will eventually (so 
it is promised) soon merge into a general sys- 
tem whereby no man in the colony will have 
to look forward with fear to the time when he 
can work no longer.” “You will,” continues 
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our correspondent, “be glad to hear that New 
Zealand has still pursued a course of steady 
prosperity with increasing exports, slightly 
diminished imports, and a revenue which 
allows reduction of taxation.” 


How The Standard Oil Greed Has Re- 
cently Been Manifested in The - 
Robbing of The Toilers of 
New Zealand. 

OUR CORRESPONDENT also, in speaking of 
the battle which New Zealand is waging to 
prevent the American trusts from gaining 
dominant power in the commonwealth, cites 
some facts in regard to the Standard Oil octo- 
pus which afford a striking illustration of the 
spirit which animates a fraternal state, such 
as is New Zealand, contrasted with the spirit 
that dominates our present-day commercial 
feudalism which has become the preponder- 
ating influence in the government of the United 

States. In this connection he says: 


“Let me tell you a pregnant anecdote and 
one which helped us to the resolution to keep 
your great trusts out if possible. Most of our 
houses, at all events in the city, have electric- 
lights, but the poorer people and the multitude 
of scattered settlers use kerosene. To help 
these struggling ones the government took off 
the import duty on kerosene. Instantly Mr. 
Rockefeller kindly raised the price to within 
one cent of what oil was when the duty was on, 
thus mopping up the whole of the benefit in- 
tended to be given to thousands. A friend of 
mine who opposed this action was told that if 
he did not take Standard oil, no one in New 
Zealand who took the oil should be allowed to 
deal with him for goods of any kind. He was 
to suffer an entire boycott by all other agents, 
importers, storekeepers, etc., etc. So you per- 
ceive our danger.” 


Whenever an attempt of this kind is made 
on the part of the government to protect the 
people from robbery and extertion on the part 
of the protected trusts and interests, a great 
hue and cry is raised against paternalism by 
the beneficiaries of the most vicious form of 
paternalism known to government—the pa- 
ternalism that protects the few and enables 
them, through the enjoyment of monopoly, 
which is the fruit of protection, to rob the mil- 
lions. 

The dominating spirit of the government 
of New Zealand is that of fraternal codpera- 
tion. The government at all times seeks to 


























promote the happiness, prosperity, independ- 
ence and development of all the people. This 
is the ideal of the Golden Rule; it must be the 
ideal of any civilization that is to be perma- 
nent. Its animating spirit is justice. The 
animating spirit of the government of the 
United States at the present time is not unlike 
that manifested by the Standard Oil Company 
when it greedily seized the money which 
the government had remitted from duties 
in order to help the poorer people of New 
Zealand. 

Almost any legislation can be enacted if 
privileged interests spend sufficient money on 
their lobbyists and missionaries who are sent 
throughout the country to get boards of trade, 
bankers’ associations and other bodies that 
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are favorable to class legislation to favor the 
new scheme. A striking illustration of this 
kind is seen in the present ship-subsidy cam- 
paign. The Steel-Trust, charging American 
citizens from six to eleven dollars per ton more 
for steel than the purchasers in London pay 
for the same steel, manufactured by the same 
corporation, is another illustration of the crim- 
inally unjust spirit that animates our govern- 
ment, due to the nation being in the hands of 
privileged interests instead of being controlled 
by the people. 

Such despotism and injustice will remain so 
long as protected interests are enabled to de- 
feat the fundamental ends of democratic gov- 
ernment through the maintenance of corrupt 
bosses and money-controlled machines. 


“FORTY THOUSAND MILES OF WORLD-WANDERING.”* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. 


ANY books of travel are as tedious as 
they are accurate and detailed in 
character. Others are as fascinating as they 
are untrustworthy, owing to the author’s al- 
lowing his imagination to run riot with facts 
or to color too highly the good or the bad he 
beholds. Only occasionally are we favored 
with a volume describing other races, lands 
or peoples, in which the author presents a 
faithful, unvarnished pen-picture of the lights 
and shadows of life as they appear to the trav- 
eler, in a bright, engaging and alluring man- 
ner, so vivid that the reader is made to see and 
feel what the author has experienced; so fas- 
cinating that the tale possesses the charm of 
romance. Such works are as valuable as they 
are rare. They so broaden and deepen the 
culture as to vitally supplement scholastic ed- 
ucation, and when to these excellencies the 
author brings ethical enlightment and the see- 
ing eye of a morally awakened thinker, the 
works takes on new interest and value to 
friends of free institutions and higher civili- 
zation. Such a book is Helen M. Gougar’s 
large volume entitled Forty Thousand Miles 
of World-W andering. 
* Forty Thousand Miles of World-Wandering. By Helen 


M.Gougar. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 432. Price, 
$8.00. Chicago: Monarch Book Company. 


Il. 


This is not saying that we agree with all the 
author’s views, for in one instance, it seems to 
us, she fails to reflect the fine spirit that marks 
the work as a whole, and in another case we 
think she has made a partial appearance the 
basis for a too sweeping indictment. Thus, 
for example, she beholds the squalor and 
wretchedness of China’s millions, the corrup- 
tion that runs riot in government, and the in- 
humanity of the ancient laws. She notices 
vast stretches of territory given over to the 
graves of the dead, which if cultivated would 
save millions of lives from slow starvation. 
She notes the rich, indifferent, complacent 
mandarins, surrounded by every comfort and 
enjoying all the pleasures that intellectual 
culture untouched by moral illumination, and 
that wealth, can bestow; while a mighty pall 
of ignorance, degradation and superstition 
falls like an empire-embracing black cap over 
the millions of coolies. And seeing all these 
things she gives way to the militant impulse 
and exclaims: 

“England, Japan or Germany could take 
hold of the Chinaman with an iron hand, com- 
pel him to take off his long shirt, cut his queue, 
unbind the feet of his women, tear down his 
cities, widen the streets, plough up his grave- 
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yards, put him out on his millions of acres of 
uncultivated land, open up his mines, burn 
his temples that sit on top of the sacred moun- 
tains, and compel general education.” 


The “iron hand” in our opinion is not the 
hand of true civilization. Certainly it is not 
the hand that was stretched forth by that One 
of whom it was said: “The bruised reed will 
he not break and smoking flax will he not 
quench.” To us the spirit of Christianity 
and the spirit of civilization alike forbid the 
“iron hand” or mailed-fist policy on the part 
of so-called Christian nations in their treat- 
ment of other peoples. Violence necessarily 
begets hatred and violence, and hatred and 
violence destroy love, and love is the soul of 
true religion, the vital breath of civilization. 

Commerce, guided by the ethics of the Gold- 
en Rule and not by the god of greed, and the 
slow processes of enlightened and tolerant 
education will accomplish almost as quickly 
and far more permanently the destruction of 
the evils in the old order and the introduction 
of that which is higher and finer, than will any 
movement carried forward by brute force and 
that necessarily engenders a nation-wide and 
implacable hate. 

Who was it forced opium on China? Chris- 
tian England, whom our author would now 
have destroy by the “iron nand” all that to 
her mind is injurious in China. When na- 
tions that pretend to march under the banner 
of the Cross resort to the “iron hand” in order 
to civilize the heathen, we find the saloon and 
the brothel invariably following the flag, and 
such infamies as the forcing of the opium trade 
on an unwilling nation, as did England against 
the pitiful protests of China. No, the “iron 
hand” is the hand of imperialism, despotism, 
reaction, hate, violence and murder, and from 
such a source it is as idle to look for the sweet- 
ness, sanity and light of civilization as to ex- 
pect grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 

Again, our author after beholding the hid- 
eous degradation and superstition that envelop 
the minds of untold millions in India under 
the blighting influence of an interested priest- 
craft; after visiting Benares the sacred and 
beholding the most revolting spectacles born 
of blind and ignorant superstition, makes a 
sweeping indictment against the religion of 
India. She bases her opinion on what she has 
seen, which has served to reinforce what has 
been told of India and her religion; and we 
doubt not but what everything she has seen 


and pictured and all that has been told her is 
absolutely true. And yet it is not the whole 
truth. There are in India almost as many, 
and perhaps even more, creeds than with us, 
and some of the religions are entirely unlike 
the great dominant creeds. There are the 
ritualistic Brahmins and the more metaphys- 
ical Buddhists, who are little bound by the 
fetters of rite, ritual and form. There are the 
Jains, the Parsees and the Mohammedans, 
together with numerous lesser sects; and here 
as elsewhere 
“There is light in all 


And light with more or less of shade in all 
Man-modes of worship.” 


Therefore, while we can thoroughly sym- 
pathize with Mrs. Gougar’s thought based on 
what she saw and heard, reinforced by her 
life-long concepts of the religion of the Far 
East, we nevertheless believe her condemna- 
tion is altogether too sweeping and that it is 
unjust and misleading because it does not 
present the whole picture. The shadows but 
not the lights are here, and at best it is but a 
partial view. We remember several years 
ago conversing with a very scholarly Oriental. 
and during our conversation we expressed our 
abhorrence at much that is present in the re- 
ligion of India and the life of Orientals in gen- 
eral. The Eastern scholar replied: 


“Very many of your criticisms are just, but 
some of your views are distorted. The trou- 
ble, Mr. Flower, is here. No nation or civil- 
ization has yet reached a point where there are 
not present great wrongs, great injustice, and 
much darkness amid the light. Religions are 
all more or less turbid by reason of the pres- 
ence of superstition, outgrown dogmas, pas- 
sion, prejudice and the elements of the sordid 
that inhere in the human mind. The priest- 
hood should be the most consecrated and holy 
order in life, yet in all lands history shows that 
it is human and subject to the frailties, weak- 
nesses and sins of the common life. 

“And what is true of religion is true else- 
where in the social organism. Even here we 
find crimes and wrongs occurring under the 
white light of your own civilization that if un- 
duly emphasized could easily make your land 
appear most revolting and savage to all the 
finer natures of the Oriental lands. 

“Then again, different civilizations seem to 
be afflicted with different kinds of vices, and 
often the weaknesses of one people will appear 
almost incredible to nations untainted by that 
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particular kind of evil. Now, when these 
things are unduly emphasized, the result is a 
frightful picture, often gruesome in character, 
and though nothing may have been stated but 
the strict truth, yet the ignorant reader who 
has long been imposed upon by a partial pic- 
ture gets a wholly false idea of the civilization 
in question. 

“Let me illustrate. You boast that yours 
is a land of law and order; that every citizen 
has the right and protection of the courts yet 
only a few days ago your press was reeking 
with the gruesome details of the deliberate 
torture and burning to death at a slow fire of a 
passion-crazed negro who had committed a 
terrible crime. Here the negro had been ap- 
prehended by the officers and was on the way 
to prison, from which he would have gone to 
trial and suffered punishment by the forfeit- 
ing of his life; but over five thousand citizens, 
said to be the best citizens of the community 
in which the crime occurred, interposed, took 
the prisoner from the officers, led him to a 
public place and slowly burned him to death 
under the most revolting circumstances, in the 
presence of thousands of men, women and 
children. Now nothing was done by the ma- 
chinery of law and order with any person con- 
nected with this outrage, so dehumanizing in 
its influence, nor did the press or pulpit raise 
other than a feeble protest, nor was this out- 
rage a solitary example, for scores of lynch- 
ings, some of them almost equally barbarous, 
have occurred within recent years. 

“Then look at your daily papers that fairly 
reek with the details of gruesome crimes and 
exciting murder trials, and with other matter 
that fills the imagination of the people with 
the most debasing mental imagery. Yet men- 
tal imagery or the things that fill the mind 
colors all life, as you know. 

“Then take the daily press records for six 
months of the death and crime directly trace- 
able to the licensed sale of strong drinks. 

“Here are three examples of spots on your 
civilization. Numerous other shortcomings, 
weaknesses or crimes that are sanctioned or 
unchallenged might be cited. 

““Now let a Mohammedan who is taught to 
abhor strong drink, or a Buddhist who is 
taught to regard all life, even that of the lowest 
animals, as divine, and who shrinks from 
flesh-eating as from something unholy, be- 
cause it necessitates the taking of life, picture 
your civilization to his people, emphasizing 
only these and similar dark spots, and he might 
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tell absolutely nothing but the truth and yet 
wholly mislead his hearers or readers, as in- 
deed is often done in regard to the real civil- 
ization of the United States, because the dark 
spots would be emphasized until they ob- 
secured that which is fine, beautiful and lov- 
able. He would have told the truth, but the 
telling was equivalent to the telling of a lie, 
because he would not have told the whole 
truth, showing a picture which created a false 
concept. 

“Now so it is with the missionaries. They 
dwell on the dark side of Chinese and Indian 
life almost exclusively, partly because their 
knowledge is limited, partly because they are 
intolerant and, I may say, fanatical in their re- 
ligious views, and partly because they feel that 
it is necessary to keep the worst phases of life 
before the vision of those who sustain the mis- 
sions, in order to secure the necessary money. 
They tell travelers all they know of the worst 
and the hasty visitor to India does not see the 
light in the picture or the good mingled with 
the shadows and that which is objectionable. 
He only gets a partial view of the religion of 
India and the concepts of her people.” 


Now we incline to believe that this state- 
ment embraces very much of truth and that 
Mrs. Gougar, while being thoroughly sincere 
and honest and while intending to be fair and 
just, has nevertheless presented but one side 
of the picture of Indian religion and life. We 
make these criticisms because they constitute 
what to us appear to be the two weak points 
in an otherwise admirable volume—the two 
places where the judicial spirit that is usually 
so prominent seems to us to give place to sen- 
timents of righteous indignation at evils which 
are rife but which lead our author to the sug- 
gestion of remedies that are not in accordance 
with the ethics of Christianity or enduring 
civilization, and to wholesale condemnation 
from premises that are not sound because 
partial. 

In other respects the work is so excellent 
that it is a pleasure to recommend it to our 
readers. Moreover, it is no blind religious 
prejudice or mawkish sentimentality based 
on pseudo-patriotism that inspires Mrs. Gou- 
gar’s criticisms. She is fearless and out- 
spoken in her denunciations of evils that have 
followed the flag in the Philippines and else- 
where. The saloons and other evils are scath- 
ingly rebuked, and at all points one feels that 
the author is absolutely sincere; that she is | 
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actuated by a profound love of the best and 
an intense desire to see the condition of all the 
people everywhere improved. 


Ill. 


The first glimpse we have of the Orient is 
seen from the deck of the “Empress of India” 
when our author, standing by the rail, beholds 
the green, temple-studded slopes of the sacred 
island of Kinkwazan. Next she beholds Fu- 
jiyama, “the most perfect mountain in the 
world, a sleeping volcano, fourteen thousand 
feet high and forty miles away, gilded with the 
morning sun.” 

Disembarking at Yokohama, our author 
begins the study of the Oriental lands and 
peoples. A most vivid and admirable pen- 
picture is given of Yokohama, followed by a 
chapter on Tokio, the seat of empire of the 
Mikado. Then follow descriptions of Japan- 
ese home-life, schools, factories, the dwarf 
trees, works of art, agriculture, theaters, floral 
jétes, wifely duties, progressive women and 
women as drudges, or the loading of coal on 
the steamers at Nagasaki. Descriptions of 
the island of Japan and of Nagasaki, the chief 
commercial city of the southern part of the 
empire complete the chapters devoted to 
Nippon. 

From Japan we follow our author to Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Canton, receiving vivid 
impressions through her striking pen-pictures 
of these typical cities of the Celestial Empire. 

From Hong Kong Mrs. Gougar visits the 
Philippines, and here are found some of the 
most interesting and, for Americans, important 
pages in the work—pages in which she gives 
some unsparing criticisms of the bungling 
attempt of a republican government to ape 
monarchal courts in ruling subject peoples. 
Here also she discusses with great power and 
lucidity the evils of contract labor—that vicious 
form of modern slavery which the greed of 
commercialism has introduced and which in 
some respects is more cruel and inhuman than 
the chattel slavery of olden times. She also 
dwells on the scandal connected with the pur- 
chase of the friars’ lands by the United States. 
The evils of the saloon under American rule 
and of licensed prostitution are also dwelt 
upon. There is a most interesting interview 
with Aguinaldo and many other matters of 
general interest are touched upon. 

From the Philippines Singapore is visited. 
Java and adjacent islands are explored, after 
which Ceylon is visited. Here we have an 


extended and interesting description of this 
most beautiful and highly cultivated gem in 
the ocean. 

From Ceylon Mrs. Gougar goes to India, 
giving this great empire extended attention. 
Landing at Tuticorn on the southern border 
of India, she journeys as far north as Darjeel- 
ing, perched on mountain peaks of the Hima- 
layas, a city hung among the clouds. Madras, 
Calcutta and Benares the sacred all receive 
extended notice, after which Lucknow, Agra 
and Delhi are described at length. 

A vast fund of information is given in the 
chapters devoted to India, and with the ex- 
ception of the sweeping condemnation of the 
religions of India, which we have noticed and 
which, as pointed out, is not the fruit of preju- 
dice or any intent to be other than just, but is 
rather the result of conclusions based on a 
partial instead of a full-orbed premise, this 
portion of the work is extremely valuable to 
the general reader, being at once informing 
and fascinating. 


IV. 


After glimpses of Aden, the Red Sea and 
Port Said, we are taken to Cairo and from 
thence up the Nile as far as Assuan. 

This section of the volume is also extremely 
interesting and informing, a narrative that 
cannot fail to add materially to the culture of 
the general reader who has not visited this 
land of ancient civilization. 

Leaving Africa our traveler makes extended 
journeys through Austria, Poland, Russia, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
The descriptions of these lands, accompanied 
as they are by numerous reproductions of 
photographs, are scarcely less interesting than 
the pages devoted to the Orient. From Den- 
mark Hamburg and Bremen are visited, and 
our traveler returns home on the “Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse.” 


Vv. 


We have now followed our author on a no- 
table and informing journey during which she 
has girdled the globe. But Mrs. Gougar is 
not satisfied with the wealth of information 
she has gleaned and imparted. Hence we 
have a supplementary section embracing the 
results of an extended journey through the 
islands of the Pacific. On this trip three 
weeks are spent in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
during this time Mrs. Gougar labored as is 
her wont whenever she finds herself in the 
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presence of injustice, social evils or tyranny 
under the folds of our flag, for the betterment 
of the condition of the unfortunates. In 
Hawaii she was instrumental in achieving a 
great victory for civilization by compelling 
the liberation of over five hundred women 
kept for immoral purposes by a conscienceless 
band of greed-crazed and over-rich represen- 
tatives of the imperial republic. 

The Samoan islands are interestingly de- 
scribed, as are the Australian states and Tas- 
mania, that little island gem, once the home 
of convicts, now one of the most prosperous, 
flourishing and progressive of the little island 
states of the world. But the chief interest of 
this portion of the volume lies in the chapters 
devoted to New Zealand and her ideal govern- 
ment. Mrs. Gougar traversed the island from 
north to south, making a painstaking study 
of the conditions of all the people and the 
practical operation of the government inno- 
vations that have challenged the attention of 
the world. Her conclusions are in alignment 
with those arrived at by Professor Parsons in 
his luminous Story of New Zealand. So in- 
teresting, concise and valuable is this summary 
that we reproduce a large portion of it: 


New Zealand, our author holds, “rightfully 
boasts that hers is a ‘Government of Divine 
Justice,’ where ‘the welfare of each is the con- 
cern of all.’ 


“She has universal suffrage. 


“She has the Australian ballot, alphabetic, 
and free from party designation. 


“I give a summary,” she observes, “of the 
most progressive and beneficial legislation : 

“Land management consists in resumption 
and division of large estates, and limitations 
of the area one man may hold. . . . Gradual 
nationalization of the soil is an established 
policy, the 999 years’ lease taking the place 
of private ownership. Suburban homes for 
workingmen at low rents, money advances to 
assist men in opening up farms and securing 
homes. 

“Postal service includes parcels-post, postal 
savings-banks, telegraphs and title registra- 
tion. She has national railways, telephones, 
waterworks, and state ownership of coal-fields. 
State railways are operated for service instead 
of profit, so at certain hours in the day school- 
a workingmen and farmers are carried 

ree. 


“Progressive taxation of land values and 
incomes, with exemption of improvements 
and small incomes. 

“Government loans at low rate of interest. 

“Government management of the principal 
banks of issue. 

“Nationalization of credit. 

“Referendum on local land-value tax and 
on the license question. This latter has 
driven the liquor traffic well out of the island, 
but two provinces permitting the sale, and it 
is believed these will soon be brought under 
the ban of prohibition. This is attributed 
directly to the influence of the woman’s ballot. 

“There are wise labor laws relating to fac- 
tory, shop, mining, truck, and wages. Girls 
and boys, no matter how young, if regularly 
employed, must be paid not less than one dol- 
lar per week for their services. ‘This prevents 
the pernicious system of apprenticeship, where 
the young are employed without compensation, 
to be discharged when worthy of good wages, 
that others may serve without expense to the 
employer. 

“There is the eight-hour, half-holidays, 
seats for shop girls, ventilation, safety, and no 
sweat-shops. 

“Direct employment instead of the contract 
system in public works; the minimum wage 
paid by the government, $1.75 per day. 

“Industrial arbitration has practically abol- 
ished strikes and lock-outs. 

“There are state annuities for the aged poor. 


“The public trust office serves at cost as 
executor, administrator, trustee, agent or at- 
torney in the settlement and management of 
property of decedents; it draws up wills, deeds, 
manages estates for widows and minor chil- 
dren, and if parties are going abroad the public 
trustee will take charge of their affairs. 


“The state is responsible for the conduct of 
the trustee and his numerous agents, and his 
office is administered with honor and ability. 
It is difficult to comprehend the great benefit 
to the people that this wise provision has been 
since its adoption. 

“Government life insurance, as practiced 
in New Zealand, should become the policy of 
the United States, and I believe it will as soon 
as the attention of the people is turned to it 
and they understand it. New Zealand insures 
her own people, though private corporations 
have liberty to do business in the country. 
The experiment has been popular from the 
first. By the last report it has 42,570 policies, 
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covering $51,000,000 insurance, against the 
New York Life and Equitable with less than 
900 policies, after more than twelve years in 
the colony. The people prefer the govern- 
ment insurance because of its safety—it has 
the guarantee of the government behind it— 
because of its cheapness, the rates being lower 
than in private companies; because it is free 
from all oppressive conditions. The pre- 
miums must be paid, and the insured must 
not commit suicide under six months from the 
time he becomes insured. The policy is world 
wide, and the insured may go where he wills. 
If a man fails to pay his premium when it is 
due, he does not lose his insurance. The 
government pays the premium out of the sur- 
render value of the policy, and does this until 
such value is exhausted. It has many other 
ways of helping an honest, struggling policy- 
holder to make this provision safe for his fam- 
ily. Insurance is codperative. The profits 
of the office go to the insured. Every three 
years the profits are divided up among the 
policy-holders. There have been five divis- 
ions, and $35,000,000, the profits accruing 
from loaning and investing insurance money, 
have gone back into the pockets of the insured, 
instead of going to private corporations to 
make millionaires, as in the United States and 
other countries, which millionaires, in turn, 
use the vast sums to organize trusts, through 
which they further oppress the people. While 
we legislate to make millionaires, New Zea- 
land legislates to make the masses comfort- 
able by leaving in the hands of the toiler the 
results of his own toil. 

“It is conceded that the department is free 
from spoils and is well managed by the experts 
who have made the institution a complete 
success. I became an enthusiastic advocate 
of this form of insurance when I understood 
its safety and justice and informed myself of 
its practical value in this interesting country. 


“Education is free and compulsory. There 
are fewer illiterates than in England, Germany, 
France or the United States. It is claimed 
that all whites over twelve years of age can 
read and write. The best exponent of the Eng- 
lish language in New Zealand is a native Maori. 

“The government has been, and is, most 
just to its dusky natives. 

“There is a lower percentage of criminals 
or drunkards than in any other country. 

“New Zealand is the only country on the 
globe where I have met no beggars. 


“There is a higher average of wealth, per 
capita, than in any other country, and a larger 
percentage of the population own their homes 
than in any other land. 

“There are no slums in her cities. 

“There are no political bosses, and political 
corruption is unknown. Premier Seddon 
says: ‘My government is as pure as the falling 
snow.’ I asked men, who had dealings with 
the government such as furnishing equipments 
for railways, if it was necessary to tickle the 
palms of officers with bribe-money in order to 
do business, and it was the universal testimony 
that an attempt to bribe an official would de- 
feat dealings with him. There is not a tramp 
in the country, and millionaires are not wanted 
nor respected. 

“Organized labor is especially strong and 
influential in New Zealand, and to this and 
woman suffrage the progress of the country 
in laws is largely due. Labor unions must 
incorporate before the government will recog- 
nize their demands. This makes the organi- 
zation responsible for any damage should 
strikes occur. 

“State ownership and management of coal- 
fields have brought great relief to the people, 
and prevent exorbitant prices for this necessity. 
The result of the experiments in government 
in New Zealand is to establish a true democ- 
racy. Physically and politically New Zea- 
land is fit for man in his best estate, and she 
stands boldly out among the countries of the 
earth as an example of divine justice in gov- 
ernment, under the honorable name of Chris- 
tian Socialism. 

“Hers is a government, not of Paternalism, 
but of Fraternalism, in which every citizen is 
a member cf the great corporation, where the 
strong protect the weak, and where, in prac- 
tice as well as in theory, the welfare of each is 
the concern of all. 

“The same principles applied to 1,000,000 
people will bring the same results if applied 
to 85,000,000, and many problems now asking 
solution at the hands of the people of the Uni- 
ted States can be solved by following the teach- 
ings of this practical republic in the Southern 
Seas. 

“We bade adieu to New Zealand, enthusi- 
astic over her resources, beauty, grandeur, 
gentle people, and just government.” 


This volume will not prove disappointing, 
and we can heartily and conscientiously rec- 
ommend it to our readers. 

















BOOKS OF THE DAY.* 


Daughters of the Puritans. By Seth Curtis 
Beach. Cloth. Pp. 286. Price, $1.10 net. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 


WE THINK it is not too much to say that this 
is the best volume of brief biographies of the 
past year. It contains short yet very graphic 
and informing life-sketches of seven eminent 
daughters of New England—seven of those 
fine, true lives that morally, even more than 
mentally, enriched civilization. Here we have 
an outline picture of the immense and civil- 
ization-wide work for humanity wrought by 
that noble, practicable and indefatigable toiler 
for humanity, Dorothea Lynde Dix—that 
angel of light to the insane of the world. And 
here is the story of that other moral heroine, 
Lydia Maria Child, who dared and did so 
much for the freedom of the black man, and 
whose broad thought contributed in no small 
degree to the more tolerant, charitable and 
reason-cultivating attitude of the American 
mind, and especially of the mind of New Eng- 
land in the field of religious thought. Here, 
too, is the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
with fiction did as much as Garrison with his 
editorial pen and Henry Ward Beecher in his 
pulpit to sting out of its comfortable and profit- 
able lethargy the conscience of the North. 

And companioning these high, fine, positive 
and more or less aggressive writers and work- 
ers in the larger field of human service we have 
the life-story of Louisa May Alcott, Mary 
Lovell Ware, Miss Catharine Maria Sedgwick 
and Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Each life has 
its message, and most of them form a brilliant 
record of consecration to exalted idealism and 
devotion to humanity’s weal. Each life was 
victorious in the high sense of the word, be- 
cause, from childhood till the evening shadows 
fell, the character in every instance gradually 
and splendidly unfolded into noble and still 
nobler proportions. 

Mr. Beach has succeeded in a far greater 
degree than most biographers in revealing the 
soul or the true personality of his subjects by 
faithful study of the life, the letters and utter- 
ances, and by seizing only those things that 
are germane to the life in hand. He has told 

* Books intended for review in THE ARENA should be 


addressed to B. O. Flower, Editorial Department, THE 
ARENA, Boston, Mass. 


his stories entertainingly and in such a manner 
as to bring the reader into the most intimate 
and sympathetic relations with his subjects. 
This is a rare gift which transforms biography 
from a dull, dry, and often profitless form of 
literature into something at once absorbingly 
interesting and of the highest possible value 
to the human mind. No one can read these 
lives without being renewed in spirit, and for 
young women we know of no works so instinct 
with spiritual virility or so potential for good 
as the Daughters of the Puritans. 


The Boys’ Life of Christ. By William B. 
Forbush. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 318. 
Price, $1.25 net. New York: The Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 


Tue auTuor of this work has written one 
of the most fascinating stories for the young, 
apart from all consideration of the subject, 
that we have read in years. As an orthodox 
Christian, his view-point is of course different 
from that of liberal thinkers who regard the 
Great Nazarene rather as the perfected flower 
on the human stem than as incarnate Deity. 
But his story is very different from that of 
most orthodox writers in that he entirely passes 
over the alleged miraculous conception of 
Jesus and begins the life when the child is 
twelve years old. Moreover, this life deals 
chiefly with Jesus the man, for as the author 
says in his preface: “The miraculous is not 
emphasized because it is more helpful to boys 
to think of how Jesus resembles themselves 
than how much he differs from them.” 

The book is the fruit of exhaustive research 
and deep study. The atmosphere of Palestine 
in the time of Jesus; the physical character- 
istics of the land; the customs and habits, the 
labors and pastimes, the dress and general 
appearance of the people, are reproduced with 
such charm and seeming reality that the vol- 
ume becomes in the highest sense realistic, 
because the author makes us feel and under- 
stand the life and times of Jesus even to a 
greater degree than have most of the master- 
minds who have written for adult readers. 

Broad-minded orthodox Christians will re- 
ceive this book with enthusiasm, and for lib. 


erals who may not sympathize with the au. 
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thor’s theological views, it will nevertheless 
hold a peculiar charm, owing to the high and 
attractive idealism that pervades its pages and 
its beauty of style and fidelity to the general 
life and conditions that environed the incom- 
parable Prophet of Nazareth. 


Tales From Dickens. By Hallie Erminie 
Rives. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 474. Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuese tales are prefaced by an excellent 
short sketch of the life of Charles Dickens. 
In the fifteen chapters that follow the bio- 
graphical sketch the author has told in pleas- 
ing and interesting manner tales from the 
master-novelist’s great romances. The book 
is admirably adapted for young people and 
will serve to interest them in the world of 
Dickens. Of course, for older heads that 
have come under the witchery of Dickens, 
these tales will hold no charm. If the mature 
reader would enjoy Dickens he must read 
Dickens; but to children or youthful persons 
not acquainted with the marvelous stories of 
England’s greatest novelist this book will ap- 
peal and will lead them to read the master 
whose genius wrought so great a work for the 
betterment of the condition of the poor and 
the unfortunate of England. 


Seffy. By John Luther Long. 
in colors. Cloth. Pp. 144. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tllustrated 
Indianapolis: 


Tuis is a story instinct with human interest. 
It illustrates the fact that love is the same 
among all classes and conditions of men. The 
lovers here depicted are representatives of the 
rather illiterate rural population of Maryland. 
The central figure, a most strongly drawn 
character, is a Pennsylvania German with 
sordid instincts—so sordid, indeed, in the 
opening scenes that the humor of words and 
situations fails altogether to dissipate the feel- 
ing of repulsion experienced by the reader in 
the presence of young love, than which nothing 
in life should be more sacred. The bashful 
and discomfited lover; the high-tempered and 
high-spirited heroine who marries a drunken 
clerk out of pique and spite and bitterly suffers 
for the grave mistake; the terrible blow dealt 
by the irate father that all but kills the son 
who by failing to secure the heroine has lost 
for a time to the Baumgarten family the cov- 
eted meadow-land; the disappearance of the 
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boy; the passing of the night-time for the 
heroine with the death of her dissipated hus- 
band; the strong tie that draws into the sym- 
pathetic and affectionate relation of father 
and daughter the old German and the heroine; 
and the ripening and developing of their simple 
lives under the rod of affliction, together with 
the sunburst of happiness, the great joy-en- 
wrapped calm of the closing pages,—all these 
go to make up a charming book, despite the 
sordid and rather coarse phases of life 
that are especially emphasized in the early 
chapters. 


Hearts and Masks. By Harold MacGrath. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 188. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Bricut and light are the words that best 
characterize Mr. MacGrath’s new mystery 
tale, Hearts and Masks. It is thoroughly 
artificial and as improbable as are most of the 
present-day mystery tales; but it is told in 
this writer’s best vein and is therefore bright, 
witty and exciting for those who can become 
interested in tales wanting in elements of re- 
ality and probability. 

The story recounts the stirring adventures 
of a young man and a very beautiful young 
woman, who though strangers at the opening 
of the fateful evening, are very well acquainted 
before the night is over, having been, through 
a whimsical fate, thrown together during a 
series of exciting adventures which promised 
at one time to land both of them in prison. 
The scenes of most of the episodes are at a 
fashionable masked-ball given by a hunts- 
man’s club in a suburban New Jersey town, 
at which the leading characters and the villain 
of the story appear without invitation or 
through indirection or subterfuge. 

The tale is not so good a story as The Man 
on the Box, but it will doubtless prove almost 
as popular, as it is the kind of literature well 
calculated to prove diverting and restful to 
men and women under the pressure of modern 
strenuous life, who from time to time turn to 
light and artificial tales as they seek the mu- 
sical comedies now so much in vogue. 


A little Garden Calendar. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 330. Price, 
$1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 


Tuis 1s one of the best children’s books of 





























recent years. It is bright and entertaining, 
and while holding the interest of the young in 
the story that is told, it imparts a vast fund of 
information which every child should know, 
but which, unhappily, few children are taught 
—information that cannot fail to immensely 
increase the pure delight and happiness of life 
in all after days. Here, step by step, the child 
is led into the wonderland of plant life and 
taught it in such a manner that the witchery 
of nature is indelibly impressed upon the youth- 
ful imagination. 

In his introduction Mr. Paine thus admir- 
ably sets out the aim of the book: 


“The author has tried to tell in simple lan- 
guage a few of the wonders of plant life, and 
to set down certain easy methods of observa- 
tion, including planting, tending, and gather- 
ing the harvests, from month to month, 
throughout the year. Along with this it has 
been his aim to call attention to the more cu- 
rious characteristics of certain plants—the 
really human instincts and habits of some, 
the family relations of others, the dependence 
of many upon mankind, animals, and insects, 
and the struggle for existence of all. Simple 
botany plays a part in the little narrative, 
which forms a continuous story from chapter 
to chapter, interwoven with a number of 
briefer stories—traditions, fairy tales, and the 
like, all relating to plant life and origin. 
These are presented by way of entertainment 
—to illuminate fact with fancy—to follow, as 
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AURICE MAETERLINCK: SYMBOL- 
IST AND MYSTIC: In this issue we pub- 
lish a remarkably discriminating and fascinating 
critical sketch of | Ose MAETERLINCK, by 
fessor ARCHIBALD HENpDERSON. It is a worthy 
companion paper to Dr. HenpERsoN’s admirable 
criticism of Rostranp which appeared in a recent 
issue of this magazine. Professor HENDERSON is 
one of the strongest and most discriminating of our 
younger critical writers. His command of language 
is exceptionally good, which enables him to express 
the nice shades of meaning so important yet so 
seldom found in present-day critical literature. But 
besides this, ant what is far more important, he 
possesses the rare power of entering by the magic key 
of the imagination into the thought-world of his sub- 
ject, seeing his view-point and understanding his con- 
clusions so as to reflect them much as the author 
himself would under similar circumstances. 
readers will be pleased to know that Dr. HenpEr- 
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it were, the path of knowledge through the 
garden of imagination.” 


This book merits wide circulation. 

The Girl and the Deal. By Karl Edwin Har- 
riman. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 350. 
Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Company. 


Tuis 18 aicapital love romance written in 
the lighter vein. In it the son of a public- 
service magnate is sent west to snare a capital- 
ist of the Pacific coast. On the train he meets 
a young lady with whom he is slightly ac- 
quainted, having met her in a social way on 
two occasions in Boston. The lady is a typ- 
ical western girl, thoroughly unconventional 
and self-reliant, scorning a chaperon. She 
undertakes the task of supplementing the 
youth’s Harvard education with a course of 
instruction on the West about which he is 
woefully ignorant. What more natural than 
under such a preceptress he should make 
rapid strides and soon come under the spell 
of the spirit of the West? And what more 
natural than that under such circumstances 
he of the bow should be busy with his arrows ? 

The story is written in an easy, pleasing 
style. It is light reading and will not require 
any great mental effort to follow the story; but 
it is a natural, wholesome love romance pleas- 
ing throughout,—the very kind of a tale to 
rest the overtired brain or to relieve the tedium 
of a long journey. 


COMMENTS. 


son will be a special contributor to THe ARENA 
during the ensuing year, and some very notable 


papers from his pen may be expected. 





Hon. J. Warner Mills and the Associated V illain- 
ies: This month we publish the first half of Mr. 
Mutts’ powerful exposure of the Smelter-Trust. 
We greatly t our inability to present the whole 
of this coostellie i ent in one issue, but its ex- 
treme length would have necessitated our omitting 
several pa) that had been promised presentation 
this month. The concluding section will appear 
in our March number. We have on several occa- 
sions emphasized the fact that the history of the 

t monopolies, the privileged interests, or, to use 
Mir. Mmas happy phrase, “the throne-powers,” in 
Colorado is the history of the same predatory bands 
in other states. The injustice, robbery, oppression, 
corruption and domination of the government by the 
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associated villainies is essentially the same in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other common- 
wealths as in the Centennial State. Thus this most 
able and circumstantial historical treatment that 
has yet been accorded the privileged interests in the 
United States is of first importance to all thinkin 
Americans. In his introductory words this mont 
Mr. Mitts illustrates this fact by his timely refer- 
ence to the Sugar-Trust and its master-spirit, who 
at the time of his writing was industriously doing 
missionary work in Colorado in the interests of the 
sugar-princes. Wherever we find special privilege 
and monopoly rights obtaining, we find political 
corruption and the oppression and exploitation of 
the people, leading to the rapid rise in wealth and 
wer of the privileged ones and the corresponding 
oss of independence and wealth by the great army 
of wealth-creators. No democracy can long endure 
under such conditions. Hence the duty of all pa- 
triots to unite in active opposition in order that free 
government may be preserved and the blessings of 
equality of opportunities and of rights may obtain. 


The Forest Reclamation Service in the United 
States: In this issue we publish the third and con- 
cluding paper devoted to the immensely valuable 
work being performed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Walia. by our special contributor, 
Mr. Frank VROOMAN. These papers have been as 
fascinating as they have been valuable. Never, 
we think, has the great work of the D ent 
been so brilliantly and effectively epitomized and 
explained in the lima: of three short papers as in 
“Uncle Sam’s Romance With Science Ass mm Soil.” 


These papers will be followed by a discussion of 
“Spoils and the Civil Service,” and by a striking 
paper devoted to the Congressional Library and its 


value to the nation. « 


The Golden-Rule Mayor; Our readers will find 
the sketch of the life and work of Samuet M. Jongs 
as told by one who knew him, one of the most charm- 
ing and helpful papers of recent months. The 
author is a well-known and an accomplished writer, 
but a person in no way connected with Mr. Jones’ 
interests or works. As a friend of civic righteous- 
ness and high ideals of manhood, this writer was 
for years a close obse, zr of the life and work of the 
simple, high-minded man. This tribute is one of 
our series of papers on men and women who have 
helped the world onward. 

A Socialist’s Reply to Mr. Moody: Our readers 
will be deeply interested in Mr. Benson’s very lucid 
discussion of Mr. Moopy’s paper from the view- 

int of a Social Democrat. Mr. Benson has long 

n one of our ablest journalists among the pro- 
gressive democratic writers. His little work, So- 
cialism Made Plain, is, we think, the best popular 
treatise on Socialism from the American view-point 
or the view-point of a progressive Democrat that 
has yet appeared. Nothing is more needed than 
this friendly interchange of criticiem between sin- 
cere reformers and progressive thinkers. Hospi- 
tality of thought and frank discussion between men 
— sincere and honest can be productive only 
0 

Papers Crowded Out: We regret to say that a 
number of intensely interesting and valuable papers 
that had been scheduled for the February number 
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have been unavoidably crowded out for lack of wee 
Especially do we regret having to over i- 
dent Mitier’s third paper on “The nomics of 
Moses” and Mr. Griwke’s second paper on “The 
Heart of the Race Problem.” These papers, how- 
ever, will appear in the March number. 


The Whipping-Post jor Wije-Beaters: Very timely 
is the thoughtful paper by Dr. R. W. Scnure.pr, 
the well-known New York physician, on “The 
Whipping-Post for Wife-Beaters,” since the Presi- 
dent has become a champion of the attempt to 
resurrect a long-since discarded and_brutalizi 
form of punishment and has thus arrayed himse 
with the reactionaries and superficial would-be re- 
formers who imagine that by returning to outgrown, 
barbarous and brutalizing practices and forms of 
punishments, such as d ed the public imagina- 
tion and fostered brutality on every hand in the 
past, we will check exhibitions of inhumanity among 

ple who have come to hate each other, but who 
y a cruel and degrading law are compelled to live 
together in the relation of man and wife, even though 
such living results in the most loathsome form of 
prostitution. No greater fallacy exists than that 
society is benefited by seeing brutalizing exhibitions 
of punishment by governments supposed to be the 
representatives of the highest expression of civili- 
zation. 

An Open Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury : 
We desire to call the special attention of all our read- 
ers to Judge T. B. Sruart’s extremely thoughtful 
letter addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Judge Sruart is one of the ablest legal minds of the 
West. He has given much study to the money 
question, realizing, as do all thoughtful men not 
beholden to privileged interests, that the rapid con- 
centration of, the banking interests in the hands of 
the most powerful and unscrupulous commercial 
magnates of the age presents one of the gravest 
menaces to the business interests and the prosperity 
of the people. We do not expect the present gov- 
ernment, beholden as it is to privileged interests, 
to look with special favor upon this thoughtful 
proposition of Judge Sruart. The paper, however, 
will serve to show what might easily be accomplished 
by the government if its master-spirits owed their 
aledeate to the people rather than to small coteries 
of privileged classes. The proposition is not funda- 
mental enough to suit our views, but it is certainly 
a step in the right direction and something that 
merits and should receive the consideration of all 
earnest men, no matter how conservative they may 
be, who appreciate the growing power of the privi- 
leged classes that hold the circulating medium of the 


nation in their hands. 


We wish to say in connection with Professor Par- 
sons’ admirable paper, “The Railway Empire,” 
which appeared in the January number, that this 
important subject is greatly amplified and treated 
in a luminous and exhaustive manner in Professor 
Parsons’ new work, The Railways, the Trusts and 
the People, now on the press and being published 
by Dr. C. F. Taytor, 1520 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. This work on The Rail- 
ways, the Trusts and the People will be the most ex- 
haustive and valuable book on the subject that has 
yet appeared, and should be in the possession of 
every reader of THe ARENA. 





